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PREFACE- 

"  We  trust  that  Mr.  Modi  will  some  day  collect  his  numeroos 
essays  into  a  volume ;   they   are   worthy   of   preservatioa.' ' 

(Kev.  Dr.  L.  C.  Casartelli,  Professor,  St.  Bede's  College,  Manchester,  in  the 
Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  S,  p.  72,  April,  1896.) 

In  this  volume,  I  collect,  as  recommeuded  by  Dr.  Casartelli, 
those  of  my  papers,  that  have  been  read  before  the  Bombay 
Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  leaving  the  publication  of  the 
papers  before  the  Anthropological  and  other  societies,  for  some 
other  occasion.  Of  all  the  papers  read  before  the  Society, 
two  have  been  omitted  from  this  volume,  as  they  form  a 
volume  in  themselves,  and  were  published  only  last  year,  as  a 
separate  volume.  I  have  added,  as  an  appendix,  two  other 
papers,  read  in  Paris  in  1889  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris  and  'TAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  belle  lettres." 

It  is  the  centenary  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  which  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the  middle  of 
January  1905,  that  has  suggested  to  me  the  publication  of 
these  papers.  I  publish  them  here,  as  they — with  the  excep- 
tion of  two — were  published,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Society.  The  changes  or  modifications  that  are  made 
are  very  few  and  far  between. 

I  am  very  greatly  indebted  to  the  Society,  especially  to 
its  excellent  library — excellent  in  its  treasures  of  old  books. 
"Were  it  not  for  these,  I  would  not  have  been  able  to 
do  even  half  of  what  I  have  done,  in  this  volume.  I  look 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  hours  I  have  spent  in  the  rooms 
of  this  Society,  in  the  company  of  some  of  its  learned  mem- 
bers, while  reading  my  papers  or  hearing  those  of  others  j  and  I 

1  "  The  Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar  and  Dastur  Meherji  Rana,"  and 
''Notes  of  Anquetil  Du  Perron  (1755 — 61)  on  King  Akbar  and  Dastur 
Meherji  Rana." 


Vll  PREFACE. 

Jook  back  with  greater  pleasure,  to  the  days  and  mouths  that  I 
have  passed  at  home,  iu  the  company  of  its  precious  treasures. 
It  is  as  an  humble  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  intellectual 
pleasure  thus  enjoyed,  that  I  beg  to  dedicate  this  little  volume 
to  the  Patron,  President,  and  Members  of  this  Society. 


JIVANOI  JAMSHEDJl  MODI. 
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The  I\iver  Karuij, 


l^ad,Uth  of  Janu:Try  ISS9.     Pfe8idenf,—The    H^nbU 
Mr.  Raymond  West  in  the  Chair,] 

The  opening  of  the  river  Karuu  to  trade  by  the  Persinn  Govern^ 
ment  is  welcom-e  news  for  England  and  India.  Though  the 
concessions  oiiginally  granted  at  the  instance  of  Sir  H,  U. 
Wolff,  our  present  Plenipotentiary  at  Persia,  are  one  by  one  being 
withdrawn,  we  must  accept  them  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  and 
wait  for  better  results.  About  fifty  years  ago,  even  the  mere  navi- 
gatioa  of  the  river  was  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  by  the 
Persian  Government.  They  considered  it  so  much  opposed  to  their 
interests,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any  conflict,  Captain  Hennel,  the 
then  Resident  and  Political  Agent  at  Bush  ire,  had.  asked  the 
Bombay  Government  to  issue  a  special  order  prohibiting  even  au 
attempt  at  navigation  in  the  river.  The  steam  vessel  Euphrates, 
in  the  Euphrates  expedition,  under  Colonel  Chesney,  was  the  first 
that  had  attempted  to  go  up  the  river  in  1836.  But  it  had  then 
succeeded  to  go  so  far  as  Ahwaz  only.  Lieutenant  Selby,  I.N., 
commanding  the  s.s.  Assyria,  was,  however,  very  fortunate  in 
navigating  the  river  for  the  first  time  in  1842,  as  far  as  Shuster, 
about  150  miles  from  the  sea.  *^  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
expedition  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Henry  Layard,  who  had  also  previously 
travelled  at  a  great  risk  of  life  in  the  regions  watered  by  the  Karun.* 

I  will  treat  my  subject  uader  two  heads; — 

I.  A  geographical  account  of  the  river  and  the  towns  over  it 

as  given  by  modern  writers  and  Firdousi. 

II.  The  identification  of   the  river  with    the  river    Kharenau- 

ghaiti  of  the  Avesta. 


»  Vide  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  Vol.  14,  pp.  219 
to  246. 

'  Ftde  Journal  of. the  Royal  Geographioal  Booiety,  London,  Vol.  16,  pp.  49 
to  67. 


I  THE    RIVER    KAUUN. 

I. 
The  conntry  through  whioh  the  river  Kardn  passes  ia  Very  interest- 
ing, not  only  from  a  commercial  and  political  point  of  view,  bnt  also 
from  an  archaeological  and  antiquarian  point  of  view.  It  was  on 
the  shores  of  this  river  Karun,  that  Daniel,  according  to  the  Old 
Testament,  had  his  celebrated  dream  in  the  palace  at  Shushan.  It 
is  the  river  down  which,  we  learn  from  Arrian,  Alexander  the  Great 
sailed  in  his  journey  from  Persepolis  to  Susa,  and  it  is  the  river 
which  his  admiral,  Nearchus,  ascended  with  the  fleet  placed  at  his 
disposal.  It  is  the  river  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  celebrated 
march  of  Taimur,  in  later  times,  as  the  Chahar  Dangah. 

To  a  Parsee,  the  region  traversed  by  this  river  is  very  interesting, 
because  it  contains  a  good  deal  that  would  remind  him  of  the 
greatness  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire  under  the  Sassanians,  the 
last  dynasty  of  its  kings,  whose  overthrow  threw  them  on  the 
foreign  shores  of  this  conntry,  where,  after  several  vicissitudes  of 
fortnne,  they  have  at  last  settled  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceful,  pros- 
perous and  contented  life,  under  the  benign  British  Goverfiment, 
whose  shadow,  they  wish,  may  continue  to  be  as  auspicious  over 
their  head  as  that  of  the  bird  Homae,  mentioned  in  the  old  Persian 
fables.  It  is  the  region  whei'e  the  foreign  Parthian  dynasty  under 
its  last  king  Ardavan  (the  Artabanes  of  the  Greek  writers),  was 
overtlirown  by  the  well-known  Ardeshir  Babegan  (Ardeshir  I.). 
Ardeshir  Babogan,  whose  memory  is  cherished  by  the  Parsees,  even 
up  to  this  day,  when  his  glorious  name  is  mentioned  in  the  usual 
Afringfin  ceremony  as  "  Ardeshir  Babegan  aidar  yad  held  anosheh 
nivan  ravani,"  i.e.,  "May  the  Ardeshir  Babegan  of  pious  soul  be 
remembered  here."  It  is  the  region  where  Sliapur,  the  son  of 
Ardosbii',  had,  after  his  victory  at  the  battle  of  Edessa,  imprisoned 
his  royal  Roman  prisoner  Valerian,  whose  prison  house  is  even  now 
shown  by  tradition  to  inquisitive  travellers  in  a  castle  at  Shuster  on 
the  banks  of  the  Karun,  It  is  the  region  where  Hormuz,  the 
grandson  of  Ardeshir,  had  founded  the  well-known  city  known  by  hia 
name,  the  city  of  Rara  Hormuz,  which  also  gives  its  name  to  a  largo 
plain  watered  by  the  Karun,  It  is  the  region  which  even  now 
contains  many  signs  of  the  greatness  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

We  will  first  trace  the  coui-se  of  the  river  from  its  source  down- 
wards.^    The  principal  Sources  of  the  Karan  are  in  the  mountains  of 

>  Yide  Sir  Henry  Layard's  Early  Adveuturcs  ia  Tersia,  &o.,  Vol.  Il.r  chap.  1& 
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Zardah  Kuh  {i.e.,  the  yellow  mountain)  near  Ispahan,  on  the 
opposite  or  eastern  side  of  which  are  the  Chehel  Cheshmeh  {i.e., 
the  forty  springs),  the  sources  of  the  Zindeh  Rud  (i.e.,  the  living  river), 
which  ruQS  to  Ispahan. ^  According  to  Kioneir,  it  begins  at  a  place 
called  "  Correng. "  The  river,  after  forcing  its  way  through  lofty 
mountains  and  receiving  many  small  streams,  is  joined  by  its  princi- 
pal tributary,  the  Ab-i-Bors,  a  few  miles  above  Susan.  It  then 
enters  the  valley  of  Susan.  Below  Susan  it  is  crossed  by  a  magni- 
ficent bridge  which  Sir  H.  Layard  attributes  to  the  Kavanian  epoch, 
*'  It  then  emerges  into  the  plain  of  Akili.  It  receives  several  tribu- 
tary streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Talak,  which  rises 
near  Kuh-Keinu,  ....  and  runs  near  the  foot  of  Diz-Malekan  to 

Zin-rud;  and  the  Ab-i-Shur,  a  large  salt  stream The   Karun 

enters  the  plain  of  Akiii  by  a  narrow  gorge,"^  which  is  fortified  by  two 
ancient  castles,  probably  Sassanian,  the  Kileh-i-Rustam  ou  the  right 
and  the  Kileh-i-Dukhtar  (i.e.,  Daughter's  Castle)  on  the  left.  After 
running  ouietly  for  ten  miles  on  the  plains  of  Akili,  it  is  joined  by  the 
large  sfelt  stream  of  Be'itawand.  Then  it  passes  near  Shuster.  Here 
the  river  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  main  stream,  and  an  artificial 
canal,  called  the  Ab-i-Gargar,  which  joins  the  main  stream  again  at 
Band-i-Kir.  Here  the  main  stream  is  also  joined  by  the  river  of 
Pizful.  After  this  junction,  the  river  Karun  runs  for  some  consider- 
able length  in  three  distinct  parallel  streams  according  to  the  soil 
through  which  the  waters  have  flowed.  The  main  stream  of  the 
Karun  which  rans  in  the  centre,  presents  a  dull  reddish  colonr  ;  the 
Ab-i-Gargar  a  milkwhite  colour,  and  the  Dizful,  black.  About 
thirteen  miles  below  Band-i-Kir  it  passes  the  village  of  Wais.  It 
then  passes  by  A^waz.  From  Ahwaz  it  runs  for  some  distance 
well  nigh  straight  aad  then  takes  a  serpentine  course  up  to 
Ismiuliyeh.  Thence,  passing  by  the  village  of  Idrisyeh,  it  runs  to 
the  HafFar,  and  running  by  Mohammerah,  joins  the    Shat-al-Arab.^ 

According  to  Lieutenant  Selby,  who  was  the  first  to  navigate 
this  river  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  Karun  communicates  with  the 
sea  by  two  channels.  The  direct  and  natural  mouth  and  the  one 
by  which  it  formerly  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  is  by  that  of  the  Khor 
Bamushir.      The  indirect  channel  is  that  of  the  Haffar  (or  canal),  an 

1  Sir  H.  Liyardon  Khuzistan.  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal,  Vol. 
16,  p.  50. 

8  Ibid,_  p.  51.  3  j{,td_  pp_  53.5,4. 
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artificial  canal  through  which  the  Karun  now  discharges  the  greater 
part  of  its  waters  into  the    Shat-al-Arab   and  thence  into  the  sea. 
Sir  Henry  Layard  says : — "  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
before  that,  the  Karun  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  two  or  three 
additional  outlets."     Shaikh  SuKman  at  one  time  (in  ir^S)  succeed- 
ed in  deviating  the  whole  of  the  Karun  at  the  deserted   yillage  of 
Sobla   into    an  artificial  channel   that  passed  through  his  town  o? 
Goban    to    the   sea,    thus  raising  the  town  in    prosperity    and  im- 
portance.    During  the  time  of  the  second  invasion  of  Kurrim  Khan, 
the  dyke,  which  diverted    the   course    of   the   river,    was    in    ruins 
and  the  river  ran  in  its  original  bed.     "The  earlier  mauths  of  this 
river  to  the  east  of  the  Bamushir  had  been  gradually  deserted  by 
it  and  were  silted  up  and  dry.     la  fact,  the  Karun  had    for   cen- 
turies been  forcing  its  way    westwards  until  it  found  a   convenient 
outlet    for   the   principal    portion    of  its  waters  through  the  Haffar 
canal  into  the  Shat-al-Arab."     Whether  the    Haffar  through  which 
the  Karun  empties  itself  into  the  Shat-al-Arab  is  an  artificial  canal 
or  a  natural  outlet  was  at  one  time  a  question  of  great  disfcussion 
ftnd  immense  importance.     About  fifty  years  ago  Persia  and  Turkey 
were  well  nigh  on  the  point  of  going  to  war  with  each  ether,  and  the 
point    of    dispute    then    depended    upon    this   question.     Both  these 
powers  claimed  the  important  town  of  Mohammerah,  which  is  situat- 
ed on  this  canal.     Persia  claimed  it  and  took  it  as  a  Persian  town, 
saying  that  the  Karun  heiag  all  along  its  course  a  Persian  river,  the 
town  of  Mohammareh  belonged  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
the  Haffar  on  which  it  stood  was  the  natural  outlet,  and  therefore 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Karun.     They  eaid,  that  if  the  Haffar  was 
not  one  of  its  original  outlets,  yet  the  river  Karun  had  at  some  very 
remote  period  deviated  of  itself  from  its  original  course  and  made  its 
way  to  the  Shat-al-.^rnb.     They  did  not  acknowledge  Haffar  to  be 
an    artificial    canal.     On    the  other   hand,    Turkey,    to    whom   the 
possession  of  this  town  was  of  very  great  importance,  as  it  commanded 
the   navigation    of  its  two    very   important    rivers — the    Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris — whose  joint  waters  were  known  as  the  Shat-al-Arab 
(the  river  of  the  Arab),  said  that  the  Haffar  did  not  form  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Karun,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  one  of  the  original    out- 
lets of  the  river,  but  an  artificial  outlet.     That  this  Haffar  is  an 
artificial  canal  and  not  an  original  or  natural  outlet  appears  from 
thp  very    meaning  of    the  word,  which    hoxn  an  Arabic   root   /m/r, 
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i.e.,  digging  out,  comes  to  mean  a  canal.  The  point  in  dispute 
between  tlie  two  powers,  however,  was  decided  in  favour  of  Persia 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  the   then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Hflffar,  the  artificial  outlet  of  the  Karun,  is  from  200  to  400 
yards  in  breadth  and  from  30  to  40  feet  in  depth.  This  great  width 
and  depth  have  made  some  writers  doubt  that  it  is  an  artificial 
canal.  But  the  existence  of  other  similar  large  canals  in  different 
parts  of  Persia  has  removed  these  doubts.  Of  these,  the  celebrated 
Naharwan,  running  from  the  river  Zab  in  the  province  of  Bagdad 
to  the  sea,  which  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Shapur 
Zolaktaf  and  extended  by  the  great  Noshirwan  the  Just,  is  about  460 
miles  in  length  and  120  to  130  yards  in  breadth.  It  still  stands,  as 
Lieutenant  Selby  says,  "in  soleriin  grandeur,  filling  the  beholder  with 
wonder  almost  allied  to  awe,  as  he  gazes  on  the  remains  of  what  once 
was  so  glorious  a  country."  The  canal  in  the  plain  of  Babylon  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  and  the  great  Ab-i-Gargar  canal, 
of  which  I  will  speak  later  on,  are  further  instances  of  the  great 
water  works  constructed  by  the  kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 
Commander  F  Jones,  I.  N,,  in  his  account  of  the  great  Naharwan 
canal,  communicated  in  1850  to  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society^ 
by  Mr.  Malet,  the  then  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  says  of  these 
canals  that,  ".\s  a  prolific  source  of  revenue,  the  value  of  water  was  not 
only  fully  appreciated  by  the  ancients,  but  an  eminent  skill,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  decayed  remains  that  are  displayed  to  as,  pervaded  the 
system  employed  for  its  circulation  over  the  vast  plain  comprising  the 
territory  of  Irak.  .  .  .  The  region  we  are  treating  demanded  a 
degree  of  hydraulic  proficiency  compatible  to  the  undertaking  in  the 
distribution  of  water  over  so  large  an  extent,  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  Naharwan  canal  it  was  eminently  displayed." 

Having  traced  the  course  of  the  Karun  from  its  source  downwards 
to  the  sea,  we  will  now  consider  the  important  towns  standing  on  its 
banks.  In  doing  so,  we  will  trace  our  course  upwards.  Moham- 
merah  is  the  first  town  of  importance  on  ascending  the  river  Karun. 
It  stands,  as  said  above,  on  the  Haffar  canal  joining  the  river  Karun 
with  the  Shat-al-Arab.  It  stands  half-way  between  the  two  streams. 
As  Sir  Henry  Layard  says,  "  the  position  which  it    occupies    is    one 


1  TransapH'ons  of  the  Bomhay  G^o?r.aphical  Society,    Vol.  9,  pp.  231  to  342. 
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of  great  importance  to  any  Power  having  commercial  and  political 
interests  in  the  East.  It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  which  are  navigable  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  Asia  and  that  of  the  Karun,  which  flows  through  one 
of  the  richest,  though  one  of  the  most  neglected,  provinces  of  Persia. 
These  rivers  are  destined  to  become  great  military  and  trading  high- 
ways. It  is  consequently  to  the  interest  of  England  that  their 
mouths  should  not  fall  into  the  possession  of  a  Power  which  might 
be  hostile  to  her.  .  .  .  Having  the  Karun  to  the  north-eastward, 
it  (Mohammerah)  communicates  with  the  fertile  plains  of  Khuzistan, 
and  having  the  Shat-al-Arab  to  the  north-westward,  it  commnni- 
cates  with  Basrah,  Bagdad  and  other  important  towns  on  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Again,  it  communicates  with  the  sea  by 
the  direct  channel  known  as  the  Khor  Bamushir  and  by  the  Shat-al- 
Arab."  Now  when  the  Karun  is  open  to  trade,  it  promises  from,  a 
commercial  point  of  view  to  be  the  most  important  town  on  the 
rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  From  a  military  point  of  view  also  it  is 
said  to  enjoy  a  very  excellent  position.  Again  it  enjoys  a  Iiealthy 
climate  all  the  year  round. 

On  ascending  further  up  from  Mohammerah  the  river  Karun 
passes  through  the  classical  plains  of  Ram  Hormuz,  so  called  from 
the  city  of  that  name  situated  therein  and  founded  by  Hovmuz. 
The  name  is  the  contraction  of  Aram-i-Hormuz,  or  the  "  Rest  of 
Hormuz,"  it  beuig  a  favourite  place  of  that  king.  It  was  on  these 
plains  that  the  famous  battle  was  fought  in  which  Ardeshir  BabSgaji, 
overthrew  the  Parthian  dynasty  in  its  last  king  Ardavan.  From 
Mohammerah  the  Karun  runs  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  having  Idrisyeh, 
a  stronghold,  and  Ismailia,  a  small  trading  town,  on  its  banks.  The 
river  then  passes  near  Ahwaz,  the  town  np  to  which  oniy,  according 
to  later  telegrams,  the  Persian  Government  will  allow  foreign  vessels 
to  go. 

Ahwaz,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aginis,  is  a  town, 
of  great  importance.  It  is  about  40  miles  south  of  Shuster.  At 
one  time  it  was  a  city  of  much  importance.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Khuzistan  and  the  winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  the 
Parthian  dynasty,  and  especially  of  its  last  king  Ardavan.  Here 
are  still  seen  the  remnants  of  a  great  palace  of  the  ancient  Persian 
kings.  A  wall  of  the  palace  now  standing  is  300  feet  long  and 
15  feet  high.     It  is   built  of  hewn  stones,   many   pieces  of   which 
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measure  more  than  six  feet.  These  ruins  belong  to  Shapur  I.  It 
appears  from  Firdousi  that  this  monarch,  after  his  victory  over  the 
Roman  Emperor  Valerian  at  the  battle  of  BaUmieh  on  the  shores  of 
the  Euphrates  (the  battle  of  Edessa  according  to  the  Roman  writers), 
came  to  this  town  of  Ahwaz,  stayed  there  for  a  period  of  one  full 
year,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  bis  energy  and  the  money  got  from 
the  Romans  as  the  price  of  peace,  in  scheming  and  building  many 
public  buildings  all  round.  These  ruins  near  Ahwaz  seem  to  be  one 
of  them.  The  passage  in  Firdousi  runs  as  follows  (Mohl.  V,  p. 
392) :~ 

Be  Baluineh  dar  bebud  ruz  haft, 
Ze  Rum  andar  amad  be  Ahw^z  raft. 
Yaki  Sbarascln  nam  ShSpur  kard, 
Ke  guyand  ba  dad  Shapur  kard. 
Hami-bord  yaksSl  az  Sn  sheher  ranj, 
Beperdakht  bH  ranj  besySr  ganj. 

i.e.,  "  Jle  was  for  seven  days  in  Balunyeh  (Edre3sa),  then  left  the 
Roman  territories  and  went  to  Ahwaz.  He  built  a  city  of  the  name 
of  Shapur.  They  say  Shapur  founded  it  with  justice  (i.e.,  spread 
justice  into  the  town).  He  worked  hard  for  one  year  in  that  city 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  wealth  together  with  trouble.''  In  later  times 
Ahwaz  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  under  the  earlier  Khalifs 
of  the  house  of  Abbas.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  sugar  plantations, 
and  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  India.  It  no  longer  enjoys  any 
trace  of  its  original  prosperity.  Of  its  present  condition  Lieutenant 
Selby  Says  : — "  A  collection  of  hovels  rather  than  houses,  built  of 
the  stones  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  city  on  whose  site  it  now 
stands,  a  barren  desert  on  every  side,  vestiges  of  canals  which  once 
irrigated  and  carried  plenty  through  the  whole  of  this  then  produc- 
tive country,  watermills,  formerly  used  to  grind  the  corn  and  press 
the  sugarcaiies,  which  the  country  abundantly  produced,  but  now 
neglected  and  useless,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once  great  and 
important  city;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  power  and  importance  it 
possessed  in  former  times,  contrasted  with  the  present  wretched  state 
of  the  place,  caused  me  to  view  it  with  peculiar  interest.  I  could 
hardly  reconcile  the  idea  that  the  silent  and  sandy  desert,  I  then  trod, 
once  teemed  with  life  and  cultivation,  and  that  the  town  on  which  I 
gazed  was  really  all  that  remained  to  mark  the  spot  where  a  city — 
great,  opulent,  and  powerful — once   stood." 
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In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  of  Ahwaz  there  are  certain  excavations 
iu  the  sides  of  a  hill  which  Sir  John  Macdonald  Kinueir  and  Lieu- 
tenant Selby  think  to  have  been  used  as  cemeteries.  In  some  of 
these,  difficult  of  access,  Lieutenant  Selby  found  a  quantity  of  human 
bones.  These  excavations  must  be  the  Aatodans  or  bone  receptacles 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  hke  of  which  are  seen  in  other  parts  of 
Persia,  and  which  European  travellers  erroneously  think  to  be  tombs. 

It  is  near  this  town,  that  the  large  famous  band  is  thrown 
across  the  river,  which  is  known  as  the  "Band  of  Ahwaz."  "It 
still  bears,"  says  Lieutenant  Selby,  "strong  evidence  of  the  profi- 
ciency the  inhabitants  had  attained  in  the  art  of  building ;  the 
cement  which  has  been  used  being  more  durable  than  the  rock  itself, 
on  which  it  is  built,  as  this  has  in  many  jilaces  worn  away,  while  the 
cement  stands  out  in  relief."  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
durability  of  the  cement  used  in  ancient  Persia  was  attributed  to 
sheep's  milk.  Sir  William  Ousley  says,  on  the  authority  of  a  native 
writer  of  Persia,  that  the  cement  formed  by  the  mixture  of  sheep's 
milk  with  lime  and  mortar  was  held  in  Persia  to  be  the  most  durable.^ 
This  band  or  dam  was  built  on  a  ridge  of  rock  to  shut  up  the  water 
of  the  river  in  order  to  enable  it  to  flow  in  the  adjoining  canals  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  water  is  allowed  to  run  in  the 
original  bed  of  the  river  by  an  opening  about  40  yards  in  breadth. 
Consequently  it  rushes  with  a  very  great  force  and  velocity.  Lieu- 
tenant Selby,  the  first  man  who  attempted  the  navigation  of  the  river 
higher  up  in  March  1842,  tried  to  ascend  up  the  river  by  this  mouth, 
but  finding  the  rush  of  the  water  too  strong  for  his  small  vessel, 
lie  overcame  the  current  and  effected  the  ascent  with  the  help  of  a 
large  hawser,  drawn  by  his  men  on  the  shore. 

The  next  town  of  any  importance  after  Ahwaz  is  Weis ,  35  miles 
east  of  Ahwaz  by  the  river,  in  lat.  31°  40'  N.  Lieutenant  Selby 
thinks  the  present  bed  of  the  river  Karun  between  Ahwaz  and 
Band-i-Kir,  which  is  higher  up,  not  to  be  its  original  bed,  but  a  canal, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  Ab-i-Gargar  canal,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Sassanian  king  Shapur,  and  which  taking  its 
water  at  Shuster  higher  up,  empties  it  at  Band-i-Kir.  Ascending 
higher  up  we  come  to  Band-i  Kir,  which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
Karun  with  the  river  Dizful  and  the  canal  of  Ab-i-Gargar.     It  is  so 

1  Travels  in  Persia,  Yol.  1,  p.SoSn. 
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called  from  an  ancient  dam  in  its  neighboui'houd  said  to  have  been 
constructed  with  kir,  i.e.,  bitumen. 

Going  liigher  up  ten  miles  from  Band-i-Kir  we  come  to  the  cele- 
brated town  of  'Shuster.  The  river  here,  as  it  passes  bj  the  town  of 
Shuster,  is  sometimes  called  the  Ab-i-Shuster,  i.e.,  the  river  of 
Shuster.  According  to  Kiuneir,  some  oriental  writers  say  that 
it  was  Hoshang,  the  second  monarch  of  the  Peshdadvan  dynasty, 
who  had  built  this  town.  But  the  public  water-works  round 
Shuster  show  them  to  be  of  the  Sa3sanian  times.  The  river  Karun 
flows  very  rapidly  near  Shuster.  Firdousi  (MoM  V,  p.  392),  speak- 
ing of  this  river  in  the  reign  of  Shapur,  the  son  of  Ardeshir 
Babeguii,  thus  describes  the  rapidity  of  its  current: — 

Yaki  rud  bud  pehan  dar  Shushter, 
Ke  rnahi  uekardi  baru  bar  guzar. 

i.e.,  "There  was  a  large  river  at  Shuster,  over  which  no  fish  coul  I 
pass."  Sir  William  Ousley  finds  these  lines  in  his  manuscript  of  the 
Shahnameh  ^  as  : — 

Yaki  rM  pehan  zie  Shflshter, 

Ne  kardi  bar  an  rud  bar  k  ts  guzar. 

i.e.,  "There  was  a  certain  large  river  near  Shuster;  nobody  could 
pass  over  that  river."  According  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir  J. 
Macdonald  Kinneir,^  the  Persian  historians  derived  the  name  of  this 
town  from  '*  shus,^'  which,  they  say  is  a  Pehlvi  word  meaning 
"pleasant."  Shuster,  they  consider  to  be  the  comparative  form  of 
shus,  meaning  '*  more  pleasant."  It  is  said  that  this  name  was  given 
to  it  by  Shapur,  the  son  of  Ardeshir  Babegan  who  founded  the 
town  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  Roman  Emperor 
Valerian.  But  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper  derivation  of  the 
word.  We  have  no  word  like  "shas''  in  the  Pehlvi  language 
meaning  "pleasant."  The  more  probable  derivation  of  the  term, 
I  think,  is  ShahShetra,  i.e.,  the  City  of  the  King.  We  know  of  a 
city  founded  by  Shah  Shapoor  known  as  Shapur.  This  city  of 
Shuster  which  was  also  founded  by  Shah  Shapoor  was  probably 
named  by  him  Shah  Shetra,  i.e.,  the  City  of  the  King. 

1  Ibid  p.  357. 

^  History  of  Persia,  Vol.  1,  p,  542  ;  and  Kinneir's  Memoirs  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  p.  98, 
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The  water-works  on  the  river  Karuu  near  Sinister  founded  by  the 
Sassaniaii  king  ShajDur  I.  are  still  admired  by  various  travellers. 
They  are  built  with  a  threefold  object  ;  first,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  to  surround  the  city  by  water,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  an  attnck, 
the  town  of  SImster  itself  being  built  on  a  natural  eininence; 
secondly,  to  supply  with  water  the  city  itself,  which  stands  on  a 
higher  level;  and,  thirdly,  with  the  most  important  object  of  irrigat- 
ing the  surrounding  country.  Here  a  great  band  or  dyke  is  thrown 
across  the  river.  It  is  built  with  a  twofold  object:  (1)  of  supply- 
ing a  strong  foundation  for  the  bridge  across  the  river ;  and  (2)  of 
raising  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  to  fill  the  canal  of  Ab-i- 
Gargav  which,  taking  the  water  of  the  Karuu  at  this  place,  fertilizes 
the  country  round  Shuster  and  then  after  a  long  run  joins  the  main 
stream  agiin  at  Band-i-kir.  ''  This  dyke,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
•'  is  formed  of  cut  stones  (from  15  to  25  feet  long),  cemented  by  linitj 
and  fastened  together  by  clamps  of  iron  :  it  is  20  feet  braad  aud 
1,200  in  length.  The  whole  is  a  solid  mass,  excepting  the  centre, 
where  two  Sfuall  arches  have  been  constructed  to  allow  a  part; 'of  the 
stream  to  flow  in  its  natural  bed.  This  great  work  is  more  worthy 
of  our  attention,  from  being  almost  the  only  one  of  a  useful  nature 
amid  those  vast  ruins,  which  bespeak  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  the  monarchs  of  Persia;  and  it  has,  as  if  preserved  by  its  pobler 
character,  survived  all  the  sumptuous  palaces  and  luxurious  edifices 
of  the  same  age."  According  to  P'irddusi,  Shapoor  had  sought  the 
aid  of  a  Roman  architect  in  the  construction  of  the  dyke  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Karun  near  Sbuster.  Though  we  find  a  slight 
difference  in  the  account  of  the  battle  between  Shapoor,  the  Per^ian 
Kiug,  and  Valerian  the  Roman  Emperor,  as  given  by  Gibbon  (Vol, 
I.,  p.  161-62),  on  the  authority  of  Roman  writers  and  that  by  Firdousi 
the  Persian  poet,  we  learn  from  both  these  sources  that  a  large 
number  of  Romans  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sh  i|ioor  as  captives. 
Among  these  Firdousi  iui-ludes  one  "  BaranousI),"  who,  he  says, 
was  the  general  of  Valerihu.  After  the  battle  of  Edessa  (Balunieh 
according  to  Firdousi),  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Shapoor 
returned  to  Ahwaz,  and  then  to  Shnsfcer,  with  the  large  amount  of 
treasure  given  to  him  by  Valerian  as  tribute  and  with  Baranoufch  as 
his  prisoner.  He  kept  Baranoush  always  by  his  side  and  always 
consulted  him  in  the  construction  of  palaces  and  water-works,  in 
which  he  spent  a  great   part  of  the  money  he  got  from  Valerian. 
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This  explains  the  Roman  style  of  architecture  obsez-ved  by  Earopeau 
travellers  in  this  part  of  Persia.  Firdousi  thus  speaks  about  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  over  Shuster  (Mohl  V.,  pp.  392,  394)  : — 

BaraQOash  ra  goft  gir  hiuda^y, 

Puli  sazi  au  jSegeh  chuu  ragy. 

Ke  lak  biz  gardim  va  in  pul  be  jA§, 

Bemanad  be  danai-e-rebnuniae. 

Barash  karde  halke  la  pul  bazar, 

Bekhabi  ze  gauj  ancbe  kbahi  bekar. 

To  az  danisb-i-filsufan  i-Kiiiii, 

Bekar  ar  chandi  bxdia  rnarz  6-biini. 

Chu  in  pul  bar  Syad  saye  kh&n  i-khiah, 

Beia5  tl  ziyi  bS,sh  raehmaa-i-kbisb. 

Abi  shad  mini  va  b^  ainiani, 

Zd  bad  dar-v-az  dast-i-Ahrimnaai. 

Bek^r  andar  amad  Baranoush  mard, 

Be,  se  s^l  aa  pul  tamami  be  kard. 

Chu  shud  pul  tj,iri4m  Cl  zj  Sliuater  boiufb, 

Suy&  kMn-i-khud  rui  benehi J  taffc. 
i.e. — "  He  (the  king)  said  to  Baranoush,  'If  you  are  a  geometrician, 
make  a  bridge  over  it  like  a  rope^  so  that,  though  we  may  go  away 
from  this  world,  yet  the  bridge,  may  remain  iu  its  place  throao-h 
the  skill  of  its  architect.  Let  the  length  of  the  bridge  be  1,000 
cubits,  and  ask  from  the  treasury  whatever  amount  is  required. 
Make  use  of  some  of  the  skill  of  the  learned  of  Rome  in  this  work 
iu  this  country.  When  this  bridge  is  finished,  go  to  your  owa 
house,  and  as  long  as  you  live,  be  your  own  guest  with  joy  and 
pleasure,  remaining  far  away  from  evil  and  from  the  hand  of  Ahri- 
mau.'  Baranoush  began  the  work  and  finished  it  iu  three  years. 
When  the  bridge  was  finished,  he  went  from  Shuster  and  went 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  his  house."  M.  Mohl  iu  the  trans- 
lation of  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  commits  a  great  mistake  iu 
making  Baranoush  return  to  the  house  of  the  king  instead  of  his  own 
house.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  promise  given  by 
Shapoor  to  Baranoush  to  grant  him  liberty  from  captivity  if  he  properly 
built  the  bridge.  In  the  above  passage  of  Firduusi  the  following 
words  of  King  Shapoor  to  the  Roman  architect  Baranoush  are  really 
worth  noting.  He  says  :■ — "Build  the  bridge  in  such  a  way  that, 
though  we  may  depart  from  this  world,   this    bridge    may   remain    iu 
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its  place  for  a  long  time  to  come."  And  let  ns  see  what  a  European 
traveller  sajs  of  it  after  a  period  of  1,600  years.  Lieutenant  Selby 
says  of  the  vviiter-works  at  Shuster : — "  Unless  destroyed  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  it  will  endure  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  and 
will  for  ever  commemorate  the  name  of  Shapoor  under  whom  it  was 
undertaken  and  completed.''  About  the  bridge  he  says  : — "And 
that  some  idea  of  its  strength  may  be  formed,  I  need  only  mention 
that,  situated  as  it  is  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hills,  the  river  from 
heavy  falls  of  rain  and  snow  melting  on  the  mountains  has  been 
known  to  rise  30  feet  in  one  night,  converting  the  stream  into  a 
torrent  ;  yet  has  this  bridge  stood  for  years  until  the  spring  of  1842, 
when,  in  an  extraordinary  flood,  it  remained  completely  under  water 
for  two  days,  and  on  the  river  subsiding,  a  part  of  the  structure  was 
found  to  have  yielded  to  the  immense  pressure  which  it  had  had  to 
sustain.  It  is  erected  on  a  band  or  dam  constructed  of  blocks  of 
stone  from  15  to  25  feet  long."  From  a  military  point  of  view 
the  city  of  Shuster  enjoys  a  very  strong  position.  It  is  situated  on 
an  eminence  and  is  surrounded  by  the  river  on  its  two  sidesi'.  On 
the  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  which  can  be  easily  put 
in  order  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  *'  ^Naturally  strong  from  its 
position,"  says  Lieutenant  Selby,  "  it  might  be  rendered    sufficiently 

so,  to  resist  any  other  than  a  well-appointed  European   force 

Shuster  is  a  spot  which  should  be  viewed  with  peculiar  interest  by 
us,  whether  for  the  advantages  of  mercantile  communication  or  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  Persia.  For,  from  this  point  we  might  not 
only  supply  Khuzistan,  one  of  her  finest  provinces,  but  pour  an 
unlimited  force  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Naturallv  strong, 
completely  insulated,  and  capable  of  being  rendered  almost  impreg- 
nable, with  no  obstruction  to  our  water  communication  with  India, 
Shuster  might  in  our  possession  become  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  us,  both  in  a  military  and  political  point  of  view,  if  ever  the  time 
should  come,  which  I  trust  is  far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  at 
variance  with  Persia." 

On  the  subject  of  its  trade,  Lieutenant  Selby  says:  "The  country 
about  Shuster  produces  grain  of  all  descriptions  in  abundance,  and 
the  people  only  require  encouragement  and  a  feeling  of  security  to 
export  opium,  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  all  of  which  can  be  abundantly 
produced.  It  would  import  in  return  sugar,  hardware,  cutlery, 
chintzes,  cottons,  and  woollens,  nearly  all  of  which  are  now  supplied 
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by  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  tedious  land  carriage  to  which 
merchandize  coming  from  that  country  into  the  southern  parts  of 
Persia  must  be  subjected."  "  Little  trade  is  at  present  carried  on 
by  Shuster,"  said  Lieutenant  Selby,  about  fifty  years  ago,  "  its 
principal  imports  being  tea  and  other  Russian  articles  from  Ispahan, 
and  dates,  rice,  and  a  few  English  articles  from  Basrah.  Many 
efforts  have  indeed  been  made  by  some  spirited  inhabitants  of 
Shuster  and  the  vicinity  to  commence  a  trade  on  a  larger  scale 
than  is  now  carried  on,  but  checked  by  the  discountenance  of  the 
Persian  authorities,  their  efforts  have  been  abortive,  and  their 
desire  to  better  themselves  and  their  country  has  been  met  with  a 
studied  indifference  in  their  rulers,  whose  aim  has  ever  been  to  pre- 
vent Shuster  from  rising  to  that  importance  which  its  situation  and 
natural  advantages  justly  entitle  it  to  hold.  .  ,  .  Close  to  the 
hills,  by  which  the  inhabitants  may  enjoy  any  temperature,  the 
parching  heat  of  summer  alleviated  by  the  snow  which  is  procured 
in  profusion  throughout  the  year,  watered  on  all  sides  by  the  river, 
and  cabals,  numerous  extensive  gardens  close  around,  Shuster 
presents  a  most  pleasing  appearance,  and  might,  from  the  natural 
advantages  it  possesses,  soon  be  held  in  that  estimation  it  was 
formerly,  and  become  one  of  the  first  commercial  towns  in  the 
southern  part  of  Persia." 


Sir  Henry  Layard  corroborates  Lieutenant  Selby  when  he  says, 
"  The  trade  of  Shuster  which  hnd  at  one  time  been  considerable 
as  it  was  the  capital  of  Khuzistan,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  obtained  their  supplies,  and  where  its  produce  was  sent  to 
market,  had  been  so  greatly  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt 
administration  and  oppression  of  the  Persian  officials  and  by  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  Dizful,  that  the  extensive 
bazaars  were  almost  empty.  Situated  on  two  navigable  rivers,  the 
main  body  of  the  river  Karan  and  the  ancient  canal  which  receives 
a  large  part  of  its  waters,  and  ab  the  foot  of  the  mountains  over 
which  passes  the  highway  to  Ispahan  and  to  the  centre  of  Persia 
the  city  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  development  of  an  important 
commerce."  Let  us  observe  here  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  travellers  of  Persia  as  to  whether  this  town  of 
Shuster  is  not  the  ancient  Susa  referred  to  by  the  Greek  writers 
Buch  as  Herodotus,  Diordorus   and  Arrian,  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
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ancient  Persian  monarchs.  ^  Bat  it  appears  that  this  town  of  Shn3ter 
is  quite  dift'erent  from  Susa  on  the  shores  of  the  Cliirkheh,  sit;iated 
further  west. 

Though  Lieutenant  Selbj  went  up  the  river  up  to  Shuster  only, 
he  thouglit  the  river  to  be  navigable  up  to  its  very  source  in  the 
Bakhtiary  moantains  by  means  of  specially  constructed  powerful 
vessels.  Sir  Henry  Layard,  who  had  travelled  for  a  very  lono;  time  in 
these  parts,  saw  laden  rafts  moving  up  and  down  the  river  in  these 
mou'itciiiious  regions.  Ab-i-Bors,  or  the  river  of  Bors,  is  one  of  the 
principal  confluents  of  the  river  in  these  regions.  While  fording  it 
on  animals,  Sir  Henry  found  the  water  deep,  and  the  stream  so  rapid, 
that  the  donkeys  could  scarcely  breast  it. 

Tlie  next  place  of  any  importance  on  the  Karun,  higher  up  from 
Shuster,  is  the  place  known  as  the  ruins  of  Shusan.  This  place  is 
poifitedout  as  the  site  of  the  celebrated  vision  of  Daniel  (viii.,  2), 
wherein  he  saw  the  fall  of  Persia  and  Media  and  the  subsequent 
rise  and  fall  of  Greece.  Daniel  thus  describes  the  place:-^— "  And 
1  saw  in  a  vision,  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  I  saw  that  I  (was)  at 
Susan  (in)  the  palace,  which  is  (in)  the  province  of  Elam ;  and  I  saw 
in  a  vision,  and  I  was  by  the  river  of  Ulai,"  Thus,  if  this  Shushan 
is  the  Shushan  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  then  the  river 
Ulai^  on  whose  banks  Shushan  of  the  palace  stood,  is  the  modern 
Karun,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Shushan  stand.  Again,  even  now,  a 
place  is  shown  to  the  travellers  in  the  valley  of  this  town  of  Shushan 
as  the  tomb  of  Daniel.  The  spot  is  held  to  be  vei'y  sacred  by  the 
Bakhtiary  people,  and  the  tradition  that  Daniel  was  buried  there  is  of 
very  ancient  origin.  It  is  frequented  by  dervishes  and  other  religious 
people.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson^  and  others  hold  this  place  to  be  the 
Shuihan  and  the  Karun  to  be  the  Ulai  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  Sir 
Henry  Layard  and  others  assign  the  ruins  of  Susa  situated  on  the 
Chirkheh  to  the  site  of  Daniel's  Shushan.  Thus  there  are  two  places 
in  the  province  of  the  Ancient  Susiana  that  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  sacred  place  of  the  tomb  of  Daniel.  Auain,  tradition  has 
given  to  both  these  places  a  tomb  of  Daniel.  A  place  known  as  the 
tomb  of  Daniel  at  Susa  is  also  visited  by  the  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Mahomedans  as  a  gacred  place.     The  tomb  at  Shushan  on  the  Karuu 

1  Kinneir's  Memoir  of  Persia,  pp.  100,  101. 

2  Paper  on  Khuzistan,  Jourual  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  0,  p.  85. 
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is  known  as  that  of  Daiiiel-i-Akbar,  »'.  e,,  the  Great  Daniel,  and  that 
at  Susa  as  that  of  Daniel-i-Ashkar,  %.  e.,  the  Lesser  Daniel. 

Sir  Henry  Hawlinson  says  on  this  Subject: — "  I  believe  then,  that 
in  ancient  tinaes,  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Susan,  oi- 
Snsa,  in  the  province  of  Susiana—the  more  ancient,  which  is  the 
Shiishan  ot"  Scripture,  being  sitiiated  at  Susan  on  the  fvuran  or  Eulaeus; 
the  other,  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  at  Sus,  near  the  Kerkhah,  or  Choa- 
spes.  The  river  of  Dizfvil  I  consider  to  be  the  Coprates  ;  the'Ab-i-Zird 
and  its  continuation  the  Jem'ihi,  the  Hedyphon  or  Hedypnus  ;  and 
the  united  arms  of  the  Kurau  and  Dizful  river,  the  real  Pasitigris-"  ^ 

Lea\ing  apart  the  question  of  the  determination  of  the  site  of  the 
Shushan  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ruins  in  the  valley  of  Siisan  on 
the  banks  of  the  Karun  are  s  ud  to  be  very  old.  Some  belong  to  the 
Sassanian  period,  and  others  are  still  older. 

In  the  valley  of  Shiushan,  the  Karun  passes  by  the  side  of  two 
fortresses  known  as  the  Kaleh-i-Rustam,  i.  e.,  the  Castle  of  Rustam 
the  national  hero  of  old  Iran,  and  the  Kaleh-i-Dukhtar,  i.  e.,  the 
Castle  of  the  Daughter.  The  legend  connected  with  these  castles 
reojinds  u3  of  Firdousi's  story  of  Tehemina  and  Rustam. 

As  there  are  no  other  places  worth  mentioning  on  the  river,  we 
will  now  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  river  Karun.  But  before 
doing  so,  we  will  say  a  few  words  on  its  canal,  the  Ab-i-Gargar,  as  no 
account  of  the  river  will  be  complete  without  an  account  of  this 
important  canal. 

The  Ab-i-Gargar  canal  is  said  to  have  been  cut  by  the  well-known 
Shapur,  to  whum  many  grand  works  of  art  on  the  Karun  and  round 
about  are  attributed.  li;  runs  from  the  main  river  Karun  at  Shuster 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  joins  the  main  river  again  at  Bacd- 
i-Kir,  where  the  river  ot  Dizful  also  meets  tbe  Karun.  It  is  called 
the  Nahr-i-Masrukau  by  some  oriental  geographers.  Latterly  it  was 
also  called  tbe  Du  Dangah^  {i.e.,  two  parts),  because  it  carried  two- 
sixths  of  the  water  from  the  Karun,  while  the  remaining  four-sixths 
ran  in  the  original  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  now  called  Ab-i-Gargar 
from  the  name  of  a  Mahullah  or  street  of  that  name  in  the  town  of 
Shuster  through  which  it  runs.     Tradition    reports  that  this  artificial 

1  IMd,  Vol.  9.p  8  . 

2  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  9,  p,  74,  Major  Rawlin- 
Bon  on  Khuzistan. 
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canal  did  not  eiul  at  Band'i-Kir,  but  continued  up  to  Ahwaz,  and 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  Karun  from  Band-i-Kir  to  Ahwaz  is  not  its 
original  natural  bed,  but  an  artificial  bed.  Major  RawUnson  and 
Lieutenant  Selby  believe  in  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  especially 
because  "  the  long  straight  reach  from  that  place  (Baiid-i-Kir)  to 
Ahwaz  bears  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  an  ax'tificial  than  to  a 
natural  channel."  This  canal  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  from  12 
to  18  feet  in  depth  in  the  lowest  season,  and  from  60  to  120  yards  in 
breadth.  Lieutenant  Selby  found  it  much  better  adapted  for  steam 
navigation  than  the  main  stream  of  the  Karun  itself,  the  reason 
being  that  its  current  is  less  rapid.  The  town  of  Shuster  is  approach- 
ed nearer,  by  three  miles,  l)y  this  canal  than  by  the  main  streatn. 
Lieutenant  Selby  ran  on  until  within  one  mile  of  the  town,  where  a 
natural  ledge  of  rock  closed  the  passage  for  his  steamer  ;  but  a  small 
opening  of  the  width  of  about  2U  yards  allowed  boats  of  20  tons  to  go 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 

The  opening  of  the  river  Karun  ^o  trade  affor  Is  many  commercial 
advantages.  Shuster,  the  farthermost  place  from  the  sea  h'itherto 
reached  by  a  steam  vessel,  can  be  approached  at  any  season  by  a 
passage  of,  at  most,  18  days  from  Bombay.  Wood  adapted  for  fuel  on 
the  steam-ships  is  plentiful  all  along  the  banks.  The  people  on  the 
banks  and  in  the  adjuining  pirts  are  well  disposed  to  the  English. 
They  hate  the  Persians  of  the  capital  and  other  parts,  who  often 
oppress  thera  and  look  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  because,  being 
somewhat  isolated  in  their  mountainous  districts,  they  preserve  the 
tone  of  independence  towards  the  Government.  The  people  are 
hospitable  and  inclined  to  pursue  a  quite  agricultural  life  and  to  trade 
with  the  English.  The  opening  of  the  river  Karun  will  open  the 
way  to  many  other  parts  of  Persia  by  other  rivers,  such  as  the  river 
of  Dizful,  which  meets  it  at  Band-i-Kir.  "It  is  a  source  of  extreme 
wonder  and  surprise  to  me,"  said  Lieutenant  Selby  (Jour.  R,  Geogra- 
phical S.,  XIV.,  p.  242),  about  half  a  centurya  go,  "that  they  (the 
rivers),  being  as  it  were  the  high  road  into  the  very  heart  of  that 
part  of  Persia  with  which  we  now  take  such  a  roundabout  method  of 
trading,  should  so  long  have  been  neglected,  and  that  we  should  have 
so  quietly  shut  our  eyes  to  their  vast  importance.  Russia,  though 
struggling  with  a  tedious  land-carriage,  supplies  the  markets  of  this 
province  with  European  articles  ;  which  we  could  much  more  easily 
do  by  water  at  once  from  England  or  our  colonies.     A    commercial 
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treaty  entered  into  with  Persia,  our  steamers  running  on  the  rivers  of 
Mesopotamia,  those  rivers  strictly  in  the  Persian  dominions,  and 
having  been  easily  and  safely  traversed  by  a  vessel  possessing  much 
less  capabilities  for  river  navigation  than  the  boats  which  are  now 
built  for  that  purpose,  what  prevents  us,  I  would  ask,  from  commenc- 
ing that  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  which  their  advancements 
in  civilization  and  our  own  interests  so  imperatively  demand  ?  An 
extremely  healthy  and  productive  region,  friendly  tribes  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  the  country  fertile  in  objects  of  interest  both  to  the 
merchant  and  geographer,  our  present  political  relations  with  Persia 
considered,  all  tend  to  point  out  these  rivers  as  the  means  whereby 
we  may  not  only  increase  our  political  power,  but  our  commercial 
advantages."  Thus  said  Lieutenant  Selby  about;  fifty  years  ago, 
and  I  think  under  the  regime  of  our  present  ambassador  at  Persia, 
we  are  nearer  the  point  of  his  wishes  being  realized. 

Lieutenant  Selby  {Ibid,  p.  245),  thus  speaks  of  the  regions  traversed 
by  the->Karun  and  the  river  Dizful : — "  If  any  political  movement  is  to 
be  attempted  in  this  quarter — if  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  research 
continue  to  actuate,  as  it  ever  has  done,  our  government — if  a  material 
increase  in  our  commercial  relations  with  Persia  is  considered  of 
moment — if  the  connection  of  ancient  with  modern  history,  in  some 
of  its  most  interesting  points,  still  continue  to  hold  out  charms  to  the 
antiquarian  and  geographer,  then  is  this  country  one  of  those  which 
should  be  most  particularly  examined,  and  which  would  yield  an 
abundant  harvest." 

On  the  nature  of  the  water  of  the  Karun,  Von  Hammer,  quoted 
by  Mr.  G.  Long  in  his  article  on  the  Site  of  Susa  ^  says  on  the 
authority  of  an  oriental  manuscript  that  "  the  water  is  always  cool, 
and  has  so  digestive  a  power  that,  under  this  burning'  sky,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  eat  the  heaviest  food  for  the  stomach,  trust- 
ing to  its  digestive  power — and  they  do  digest."  Sir  Henry  Layard, 
Lieutenant  Selby,  and  other  travellers  confirm  this.  This  seems  to 
be  the  property  of  the  waters  of  this  river  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 
Choaspes.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the  Persian  kings,  in 
whatever  distant  parts  of  their  extensive  territories  they  were,  always 
sent  for  the  water  of  the  Choaspes. 

1  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Geogrftjjhical  Sooitty.  Vol.  III.,  p.  261. 
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II. 

]Now,  we  come  to  the  question  by  what  uame  is  the  Karun  known 
in  the  books  of  the  Parsees,  the  descendants  of  the  original  occupants 
of  the  land. 

As  mentioned  by  Professor  Justi  and  Dr.  West,  this  river  is  one  of 
the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  Pahlavi  Bundehesh.  Chapter  twentieth  of 
this  work  contains  a  list  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Persia  and  a  short 
description  of  each  of  them.  The  river  Khoreh  mentioned  therein  is 
the  same  as  the  modern  Karun.  The  word  is  differently  written  in 
different  manuscripts.  As  Pahlavi  writings  admit  of  different  read- 
ings, the  word  is  read  Khvarae  by  Dr.  West,  Khurae  by  Professor 
Justi,  and  Khoreh  by  the  old  Dasturs  of  Bombay,  In  this  paper 
we  will  speak  of  it  as  Khoreh  as  read  by  Dastur  Edaljee  Jamasp- 
asana  of  Bombay. 

That  this  river  Khoreh  of  the  Pahlavi  Bundehesh  is  the  same  as  the 
modern  Karun  appears  from  several  facts.  Firstly,  we  learn  from 
travellers  in  this  part  of  Persia,  such  as  Sir  Henry  Rawlinsqn,  Sir 
Henry  Layard,  Sir  John  Macdonald  Kinneir,  and  Lieutenant  Selby, 
that  the  Karun  is  the  largest  river  in  Khuzistan,  or,  as  they  term  it, 
a  very  noble  river.  Now  the  Pahlavi  Bundehesh  also  mentions  the 
Khoreh  as  the  largest  river  in  Khuzistan.  Secondly,  these  travellers 
say  that  the  Karun  rises  near  Ispahan  in  the  mountains  of  Kuh-i- 
Zerd.  The  Bundehesh  says  of  the  Khoreh  also,  that  it  rises  near 
Ispahan.  Thirdly,  according  to  modern  travellers,  the  Kamn  or  the 
Xhoreh  empties  itself  in  the  Tigris,  or  the  Dijleh  after  it  has  joined 
the  Euphrates.  We  read  in  the  Bandehesh  the  following  passage  on 
this  subject^:— "Khoreh  rud  bun-i-khanaa  min  Spahau  pavan  Kho- 
jistan  bara  vadired  faraz  val  dairid  (Dijlah)  rud  rized.  Avash  pavan 
Spahan  Mesrakan  rud  kariiunnnd,''  i.e.,  "  The  river  Khoreh  has  its 
source  near  Ispahan.  It  flows  through  Khuzistan,  pours  forth  (its 
waters)  into  the  river  Dairid  (Dijleh,  i.e.,  the  Tigris  ).  In  Ispahan 
it  is  called  the  Mesrakan  river."  Fourthly,  we  learn  from  the  above 
passage  that  the  ri<^er  Khoreh  is  called  Mesrakan  at  Ispahan.  We 
learn  this  also  from  another  passage  of  the  Bundehesh,  where  we 
read — Khoreh  rud  mun  Mesrakanach  Karitunand  ;  i.e..  The  river 
Khoreh,  which  is  also  called  Mesrakan.  Now,  according  to  Rawlin- 
8on,2  we  are  told  by  oriental  geographers  that  the  artificial    canal  on 

1  Westergaard,  p.  52.  West  Bacred  Books  of  the  East;  Vol.  6,  Chapter  20, 
«  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  9,  p.  74. 
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the  left  or  the  river  was  known  as  the  Nahr-i-Masrukan,  i.e.,  the 
Mesrakan  canal.  Then  this  fact  proves  the  identity  of  the  Khoreh 
and  the  Karun.  Fifthly,  the  river  Karun,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Layard,  Lieutenant  Selby,  and  others,  is  a  very 
fast  flowing  river  with  some  rapids  here  and  there.  We  have  quoted 
above  the  Persian  poet  Firdousi  on  this  point.  He  says  of  the  cur- 
rent that  even  a  fish  cannot  pass  the  rapid.  Now  the  river  Khoreh  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bundehesh  as  one  of  a  number  of  fast-flowing  rivers. 
There  we  read  of  these  rivers  : — •"  Aidun  zud  zud  ayuk  min  dud  bara 
tach^t  homand  chegun  gabrat  amat  ashemvohui  min  patisar  bara 
imalluned  :"  i.e.,  "They  run  as  fast,  one  from  another,  as  a  man 
saying  an  Ashemvohu^  from  a  long  series." 2  Thus  we  find,  that  the 
river  Karun  is  the  river  Khoreh  of  thp  Pahlavi  Bundehesh  of 
the  Parsees. 

The  next  question  which  strikes  us  is,  how  is  this  river  Karun  or 
Khoreh  mentioned  in  the  still  older  book  of  the  Avesta.  The  river 
Karun,  or  Khoreh  is  not  hitherto  compared  with  any  river  in  the 
Avesta.  Therefore,  what  I  say  now  on  the  subject,  is  more  as  a 
question  for  further  consideration  than  a  matter  of  certainty. 

To  Professor  Geldner  is  due  the  credit  of  first  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  Avesta  students  to  the  67th  para,  of  th^  Zamiad  Yesht,  where 
several  words  were  taken  as  mere  adjectives  and  so  translated.  He 
pointed  out,  that  they  were  proper  nouns,  and  names  of  rivers,  which 
flowed  from  the  Ushidhao  mountain.  The  names  of  the  rivers  pointed 
out  therein  are  Khastra,  Hvaspa,  Fradatha,  KharSnanghaiti,  Ustavaiti, 
Urvadha,  Erezi,  and  Zarenumaiti. 

Now  Professor  Aurel  Stein,  the  learned  Principal  of  the  Oriental 
College  at  Lahore,  in  the  Academy  of  16th  May,  1885,  writing  an 
article  on  ''  Afghanistan  in  Avestic  Geography,"  tries  to  identify  some 
of  these  rivers  with  the  rivers  near  Seistau.  Professor  Stein  identifitp 
three  of  these  eight  rivers  with  three  rivers  in  Afghanistan,  and  then 
tries  to  identify  the  mountain  of  Ushidao,  from  which  they  are  said 
to  rise  in  the  Zamiad  Yesht,  with  the  Koh-i-Babaof  Afghanistan.  But 
I  think  the  safest  and  surest  way  is  first  to  identify  the  mountain 

1  ABhemvohu  is  a  sacred  prayer  enjoined  to  be  repeated  on  certain  occasions. 
As  Dr.  West  says,  it  is  like  the  Pater  Noster  of  some  Christians.  It  may  be 
thus  translated  : — "  Piety  is  the  best  goO':l  and  happiness.  Happiness  to  him 
who  is  pious  for  the  best  piety.  " 

*  It  may  also  mean  from  beginning  tf  end. 
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and  then  to  identify  the  rivers  which  flow  from  it.  I  am  disposed  to 
place  the  Ushidao  mountain  in  the  west  near  Azarbaizan,  because 
the  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  the  prophet  Zoroaster  is  said  to 
have  taken  his  inspirations,  should  be  a  mountain  nearer  his  home 
and  not  in  the  remote  east.  As  I  have  said  in  my  essay  on  "  Avestic 
Geography,"  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  point  out  exactly  the  situation 
of  Mount  Ushidao,  but  it  appears,  that  it  wag  a  name  given  to  a  very 
long  range  in  the  west.  So  I  look  also  to  the  west  for  the  identification 
of  these  eight  rivers  which  rise  from  this  Mount  Ushidao.  I  think 
that  three  of  these  rivers — the  very  three  which  Professor  Stein  has 
tried  to  identify  with  Ihe  three  rivers  of  Afghanistan' — can  be  identified 
with  the  rivers  in  that  part  of  Persia  of  which  we  ai'e  speaking.  For 
example,  the  Fradatha  is  the  Frat  of  the  Pehlvi  Bundehesh  and  of 
the  PAzand  Afrin,  and  the  modern  Euphrates,  which  is  still  spoken  of 
by  Mahomedan  geographers  and  writers  as  the  Farah.  The  Hvaspa 
of  the  above  passage  is  the  Choaspes  of  the  Greek  writers  and  the 
modern  Cherkheh. 

Now  the  Kharennghaiti  of  this  passage  is,  I  think,  the  Khoreh.  of 
the  Bundehesh,  and  therefore  the  modern  Karun.  We  know  that 
the  Pahlavi  word  for  the  Avestic  kharenartg.  meaning  "glory  or 
splendour,"  is  Khnv  or  Khoreh.  So  Pahlavi  Khoreh  will  be  a  proper 
rendering  of  the  Avestic  Khareranghaiti-  Again  I  suggest  that  the 
place  "  Correng,"  mentioned  by  Sir  Macdonald  Kinneir  in  his 
Memoir  of  Ancient  Persia,  as  the  place,  where  the  Karun  river  rises 
has  someting  to  do  with  the  ancient  Avestic  name  Kharenanghaiti. 
I  simply  throw  this  suggestion  as  a  matter  for  further  consideration. 
1  do  not  say  this  with  great  certainty,  especially  as  Kinneir  does  not 
give  the  name  in  the  Persian  characters  to  enable  us  to  compare  the 
words.  Again  I  thiuk  that  Eulseus,  the  Greek  name  of  the  river 
Karun,  is  another  form  of  the  Peblvi  Khoreh.  The  first  part  (kho) 
of  the  word  Khoreh  can  be  read  as  "  hu,"  the  Greek  rendering  of 
which  is  "eu."  The*'r"is  frequently  changeable  into  "1'',  these  being 
letters  of  the  same  class,  and  the  final  "  s  "  in  Eulaeus  is  frequently 
found  in  the  Greek  rendering  of  the  Avestic  names  (aS  Hvstaspes  for 
Vista9pa).  Again  I  thiuk  that  the  modern  name  Karun  is  a  changed 
^orm  of  the  Avestic  Kharenang  alid  Pahlavi  Khoreh.  The  "Kh  "  of 
the  Avesta  is  softened  into  "  k,"  and  the"n"  in  the  end  is  the 
"  nangh"  of  the  Avesta.  So  all  the  three  words — thei Avestic  "Khare- 
nangh,"  the  Pahlavi  "  Khoreh,"  and  the  modern  "  Karun"  seem  to  bo 
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well  nigh  the  same  and  carry  the  meaning  of  "splendour  afid  beauty.'* 
In  this  connection  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  Avesta,  the  river  is 
spoken  of  as  "  Kharenanghaiti  ya  Srira,"  i.e.,  "  the  beautiful  Khare- 
nanghaiti."  Many  modern  travellers  speak  of  the  river  Karun  as 
a  noble  river.  Thus,  I  think,  that  the  river  Kharenanghaiti  of  the 
Avesta,  the  Khoreh  of  the  Palilavi  Bundehesh,  the  Karun  of  the 
modern  times,  the  Euleeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ulia  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  one  and  the  same  river.  It  appears  that  atnong  the 
Greeks,  the  part  of  the  river  above  its  junction  with  the  river  of  Dizful 
at  Band-i-Kir  was  known  as  the  Eulseus,  but  the  part  below  this 
point  was  called  the  Pasi  Tigris. 

In  Mahomedan  times,  the  river  is  known  by  different  names  by 
different   writers.     It  was  called  the  river  of  Shuster  because  it 
passes  by  that  tawn.     Firdousi  does  not  give  any  name  of  this 
river,  but  only  speaks  of  it  as  the  river  passing  by  Shuster,  It  was 
also  known  as  the  Dajeile  IVlasrukan^  because  at  one  time — perhaps 
at  the  tinje  of  the  building  of  its  dyke  near  Shuster — the  whole  of 
the  river  must   have   run    into  the   artificial   canal   Ab-i-Gargar, 
which'  was  called  the  Nahri-Masrukan.      We  learn  from  the  Bun- 
dehesh that  it   was  so  called  in  the  Pahlavi  times.    The  original 
channel    of  the  river   was  also   known  as    the    Nahr-i-Tuster    or 
Dajeile^i-Tuster.     In  the   description  of  the  march  of  Taimur  by 
the  ancient  historians  the  original  stream  is  called  Chahar  Dangah, 
i.e.t  four  parts,  while  its  canal,  the  Ab-i-Gargar,   is  called    Du 
Dangah,  i.e.,  two  parts,  because  it  was  believed  that  four-sixths  of 
the  whole  water  of  the  river  ran  into   the  original  bed  and  two- 
sixths  into  the  artificial  channel  of  the  Ab-i-Gargar.      It  is  d urine 
the  last  two  centuries  that  it  is  generally  known  by  its  present 
name  of  Karun.    The  particular  part  of  the  river  between  the  dyke 
near  Shuster  and  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ab-i-Gargar  canal  13 
called  Nanr-i-Mahaparyan,  corrupted  into  Mafarian  (perhaps  mean- 
ing the  large  part  ^pareh^  ).     This  particular  part  is  also  called 
the  Shadarwan,  t.  e.,  the  carpet  of  the   Shah,  so    called  perhaps 
because  King  Shapoor  had  paved  this  part   with   large  pieces   of 
stone  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  dug  out  deep  by  the  force  of  the 
water.     The  dyke  or  the  band  near  Shn&ter  is  called  the  Band-i- 
Kaisar,  and  the  bridge  over  it  the  Pul-i-Kaisar.      They  bear  these 
names   to   commemorate   the  victory  of  Shah  Shapoor  over   the 
Kaisar  of  Rome  (Emperor   Valerian),  fj'om  the  money  got  from 
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vrhom  as  the  price  of  peace,  according  to  Firdousi,  the  waterworks 
■near  Shuster  were  builfc.  The  *' band  "  is  also  called  the  Band-i- 
Sbabzadeb,  i,  e.,  the  Prince's  Band,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  part- 
ially repaired  b}'  Prince  Mahomed  Ali  Mirza.  The  d^'ke  at  the 
month  of  the  canal  Ab-i-Gargar  is  called  Band-i-Mizan,  ».  e..  the 
Band  of  Balaace,  becaase  its  level  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Band-i 
Kaiser. 
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''The  Game  of  Ball-Bat  (Chowgan-giii) 

among  the   Ancient    Persians,   as 
described  in  the  Epic  of 
Firdousi/' 


{Read  26th  September  1890.     Dr.  Atmaram  Pandwang  in  the  Chair.') 

♦ 

The  modern  Parsees  of  India  have  made  cricket,  the  national  game 
of  their  esteemed  rulers,  their  own.  But  it  appears  from  the  Shah- 
nameh  of  Firdousi,  the  great  epic  poet  of  Persia,  that  a  game  of  ball- 
bat,  though  not  like  that  of  cricket,  was  known  to  their  ancestors, 
the  ancient  Persians.  The  game  was  played  with  great  enthusiasm, 
not  only  in  the  later  Sassanian  period,  bat  also  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  Kaiiioian  dynasty.  The  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
played  ife  as  a  means  of  healthy  exercise  and  recreation.  Even  friendly 
international  matches  were  arranged  under  the  captainship  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  rival  races.  They  were  played  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  music  just  as  we  see  at  the  present  day.  The  resnlt  of  the 
matches  was  looked  to,  with  great  eagerness  and  anxiety. 

Firdousi  calls  this  game  Chowgan-gni.  Chowgdn  means  a  bat, 
as  well  as  the  ground  on  which  the  game  is  played.  Gid  means 
a  ball.  The  game  was  played  on  foot  as  well  as  on  horseback.  Young 
children  generally  played  it  on  foot.  It  is  said  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  won  his  Waterloo  on  the  cricket 
ground,  meaning  thereby,  that  the  precision  and  the  discipline  under 
which  he  played  the  game,  were  of  great  use  to  determine  his  future 
character  as  a  great  commander.  The  following  historical  anecdote 
from  the  Shahnameh  illustrates  how  this  game  of  Cbowgan-gui  was 
made  use  of,  to  know  the  character  of  a  child  and  determine  the  nobi- 
lity of  its  birth.  This  is  one  of  the  four  references  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  from  the  Shahnameh  on  the  subject  of  this  game. 

Ardeshir  Babegan,  the  founder  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty 
of  Persia,  having  defeated  Ardwaii  (Artabanes),  the  last 
inona'ch  of  the  Partliinn  dynasty,  on  thf  dassicdl  tield  of  Ram 
Homui/c,    yji\    thf    banks  uf  tlie  river   Karun.  ascended  the   throne 
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of  Persia,  and  took  a  daughter  of  the  deposed  sovereign  in  marriage. 
She,  instigated  by  her  eldest  brother,  Bahtnan,  who  was  then  in  India 
tried  to  poison  her  husband,  Ardeshir,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Iran.  Her  wicked 
attempt  was  discovered  by  Ardeshir,  who  ordered  one  of  his  minis- 
ters to  put  her  to  death.  The  minister,  while  taking  away  the  queen 
from  the  court  of  the  king  to  put  his  royal  master's  order  into 
execution,  found  that  she  was  enceinte.  With  a  view  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  in  future,  and  to  secure  an  heir  to  the  throne  in  c«9e 
the  king  had  no  other  issue  thereafter,  the  minister  protected  the 
queen  in  his  palace.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  suspicions  of  the 
kingin  future  against  himself,  as  a  likely  father  of  the  child,  that  may 
he  born,  he  got  himself  castrated.  He  put  the  castrated  parts  in  a 
box,  and  though  pale  and  weak  through  the  effects  of  the  operation, 
went  in  a  litter  to  the  king,  and  requested  him  to  let  the  box  be  kept 
in  his  treasury  until  the  time  he  called  for  it.  At  the  proper  time, 
the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  male  child,  whom  the  minister  named 
Shapur,  i.e.,  the  son  of  the  king  (Shah).  This  was  the  Shapur  who 
defeated  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian  at  the  battle  of  Edessa. 

Time  rolled  on,  when,  seven  years  after  this  event,  the  minister  one 
day  found  the  king  very  gloomy.  On  enquiry  he  found  that  the 
thonght  of  being  heirless  made  the  king  sad.  The  king  said  to  him, 
"  A  father  without  a  son  is  like  a  son  without  the  father.  Never  will 
a  stranger  press  him  to  his  heart."  The  minister  took  hold  of  that 
golden  opportunity  and  divulged  the  secret  to  the  king.  He  sent 
for  the  box  from  the  treasury  of  the  king,  showed  him  its  contents, 
and  said,  that  he  had  done  so,  to  be  above  suspicion  as  a  likely  father 
pf  the  child.  The  king,  in  order  to  further  satisfy  himself  about  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child,  ordered  the  boy  to  be  brought  to  him  in  the 
nompany  of  one  hundred  children  of  the  same  age  and  countenance, 
and  to  be  made  to  play  the  game  of  Chowgan-gui  before  biro,  so  that 
he  might  determine,  by  his  own  paternal  affection,  which  out  of  the 
hundred  children  was  his  prince.  In  the  words  of  Firdousi  (Mobl  V., 
p.  342)  he  said  :— 
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"  Now  find  out  a  hundred  children  of  the  same  age,  who  resemble 
him  in  stature,  appearance,  form,  and  size,  aud  are  dressed  like  him 
without  the  slightest  difference.  Send  all  these  children  to  the  field, 
get  a  ball,  and  send  them  to  the  maidcln.  When  all  the  beaiitilul 
children  will  be  on  the  plain,  ray  soul  will  be  moved  by  my  aflFeotiou 
for  my  child.  My  own  heart  will  give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  thy 
words,  and  will  recognize  my  child." 

The  minister  followed  the  instructions  of  his  master,  and  the  king 
i-ecognized  his  child  out  of  the  hundred  children.  To  make  matters 
more  certain,  he  asked  one  of  his  attendants  to  go  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  and  throw  the  ball  towardshim.    He  said  (Mohl  V.,  p,  342) : — 

"  Whoexer,  i»iit,  of  these  «liildren,  advant  es  l-ruvely  iu  t!if  miiisl  df 
the  hiave  like  a  lion,  nnd  carries  away  tli"  InvII  fntiii  mv  |uv«eii(e,  with- 
out reepect  for  anybody  in  the  assembly,  he  undoubtedly  must  be 
my  real  child,  of  my  own  blood,  body,  aud  family.'' 

The  attendant  went  among  the  children  and  threw  the  ball  towards 
the  king.  All  the  children  ran  after  the  ball,  but  when  they  saw, 
that  it  was  very  close  to  his  Majesty^  they  dared  uot  go  before  hirn. 
But  Shapnr  ran  after  it  and  threw  it  back  among  the  children.  This 
convinced  Ardeshir,  that  Shapur  was  a  royal  priiu'e,  aud  was  therefore 
not  at  all  afraid  to  go  before  his  royal  father. 

Mirkhond^  differs  a  little  from  the  version  of  Firdousi,  According 
to  this  historian,  the  ball  went  close  to  the  king  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  play,  and  was  not  thrown  by  au  attendant.  Again,  according 
to  the  Version  of  Shahzadeb  Jalal  Kajar,^  when  the  ball  happened  to  be 
thrown  towards  the  king,  he  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  into  his  palace 
through  an  adjoining  window.  No  boy  dared  to  go  into  the  royal  palace 
to  fetch  it^but  Shapur  went  in  as  one  would  go  into  his  own  house. 

An  earlier  reference  to  this  game  is  found  in  the  reign  of  king 
Lohr-asp.  Gushtasp,  the  eldest  son  of  this  monarch,  through  the 
intelligence  displayed  by  him  in  this  game  of  Chowgiin-gui,  and 
in  other  athletic  sports,  won  the  good  favour  of  the  Kaisar  of  Roum. 
Gushtasp,  having  quarrelled  with  his  father,  left  his  Persian  court  and 
went  under  an  assumed  name  to  the  coimtry  of  the  Kaisar  of  Roum. 

1  Memoires  sur  la  Perse,  par  S.  de  Sacy  (1793),  p.  286. 
«  N4meh  Khusruan,  Persian  text  of  121*8  Hijri,  p  222. 
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The  Kaisar  had  a  very  beautiful  marriageable  daughter,  whom  he  asked 
to  choose  her  husband  from  a  large  assembly  of  the  elite  of  his  city. 
The  daughter,  Kaitfibun  byname,  found  none  in  that  assembly  to  meet 
lier  wishes.  Thereupon  the  Kaisar  called  an  assembly  of  the  middle 
class  of  men  in  his  city.  Kaitabun  chose  Gushtasp  from  the  large 
assembly,  having  previously  seen  his  features  in  a  dream.  The  Kaisar 
did  not  like  the  choice,  but  as  he  had  given  his  promise  to  Kaitabun  to 
let  her  choose  her  husband,  he  could  not  honourably  withdraw  it.  He 
permitted  the  marriage,  but  asked  Kailubun  to  leave  the  royal  palace 
with  her  husband.  A  short  time  after,  when  some  public  sports  were 
held,  Gushtasp  went  and  showed  such  manliness  and  intelligence  in  the 
sports,  and  among  them,  in  the  game  of  ball-bat,  tliat  the  Kaisar  was 
strnck  with  his  valour  and  received  him  and  his  daughter  into  his 
favour  again.  It  appears  from  Firdousi  that  this  game  was  played 
on  horseback.     He  says  (Mohl  IV.,  p.  330): — 

•*  He  ordered  to  place  a  saddle  upon  his  horse  which  enrolled  the 
earth  under  his  feet.  He  marched  to  the  maiddn  of  the  Kaisar, 
and  went  up  to  the  place,  where  he  saw  the  strokes  of  the  bat.  He 
asked  from  them  a  ball  and  a  bat,  and  threw  it  (the  ball)  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  riders.  He  then  spurred  his  horse  from  its  place.  The 
hands  and  the  feet  of  the  heroes  (players)  stopped  short  of  playing. 
The  ball  disappeared  so  fast  under  his  stroke  that  nobody  in  the  plain 
conld  see  it.     How  can  a  rider  see  his  ball,  however  fast  he  rode?" 

This  reference  to  the  game,  reminds  us  of  the  modern  polo,  which, 
let  it  be  remembered,  has  been  introduced  into  India  in  recent  years 
from  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan,  countries  which  were  formerly  owned 
by  the  aicient  Persians. 

The  third  refeience  to  this  game  is  in  the  reign  of  Kaikaus,  the 
Kavi  Usadhan  of  the  Avesta.  His  eldest  son,  Siavash,  was  sent  by 
him,  against  the  Turanian  king  Afrasiab,  with  whom  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Persain  king,  not  approving  his  conduct, 
>Siavf,sh  delivered  the  command  of  his  Persian  armv  to  a   Persian 
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general,  and  then  went  over  to  the  country  of  Afrasiab  and  made  it 
his  home,  rather  than  draw  the  anger  of  his  fnther  and  submit  to  the 
machinations  of  his  step-mother,  Soudabeh,  who  hud  done  her  best  to 
bring  him  into  the  disfavour  of  his  father.  It  was  in  his  adopted 
country,  that  the  Persian  prince  played  a  game  of  "  Chowgan-gui " 
with  the  Turanian  king  Afrasiab.  It  is  a  very  interesting  match  that 
Firdousi  describes.  It  is  an  international  match  between  the  Iranians 
and  the  Turanians.  Siavash,  the  Persian  prince,  captains  the  Iranian 
team,  and  Afrasiab,  the  Turanian  king,  captains  the  Turanian  team. 
The  teams  were  made  up  of  eight  on  either  side. 

According  to  Firdonsi,  the  Turanian  king,  having  intimated  the 
previous  night,  his  wish  to  play  a  game,  both  parties  appeared  on  the 
maiddn  the  next  morning,  when  Afras'ilb  said  (Mohl  II.  p.  314)  : — 

c;*i="''  c^t-^J  uO(**  '•♦•?:■' j"*^  o^  {^3j  c'OJ  c5JJ  ^  '**"?  C5-^^^J 

"  Lat  us  choose  our  companions  for  striking  the  ball.  You  place 
yourself  on  that  side,  I  will  remain  here,  and  this  assembly  will  also 
divide  itself  into  two  parties." 

At  first  Siavash,  who  was  a  guest  of  the  Turanian  king,  refused 
to  take  the  opposite  side,  and  to  stand  as  an  antagonist  to  the  king. 
He  offered  to  play  on  the  side  of  the  king.  The  Turanian  king  wished 
him  to  take  the  lead  of  the  opposite  party,  saying,  "  One  day,  on  the 
death  of  the  Persinn  monarch  Kaus,  as  his  heir  to  the  throne,  you  shall 
be  my  rival  and  my  antagonist,"  Then  the  Turanian  king  selected  bis 
team.  It  consisted  of  the  most  elect  of  his  courtiers, — Gulbad,  Kar- 
sivaz,  Jehan,  Pouhid,  Piran,  Nestihan,  and  Human  formed  his  team. 
Among  these,  one  was  his  brother,  another  his  prime  minister,  and  the 
rest  his  military  commanders.  Then  the  king  gave  to  Siavash,  Rouin, 
Schideh,  Anderiman,  Arjasp,  and  three  other  Turanians  to  form  his 
team.  Siavash  naturally  objected.  As  the  king  desired  Siavash  to 
show  his  ability  in  the  game  as  the  future  king  of  Iran,  and  therefore 
as  his  future  antagonist,  it  was  fair  that  he  should  have  his  Iranians 
as  his  colleagues.     He  said  (Mohl  II.  p.  314)  : — 

^'y  0*^=^  ii}'^  <5j'j  '^  c;^0'  •  •   ij^  (•'■'  cj'  ^^  '^"^  jOij  Jitjl^^ 
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*'  Oh  glorious  monarch  !  Who  among  these  will  dare  to  place  liimself 
before  the  ball  ?  They  are  all  friends  of  the  king,  and  I  am  alone. 
I  am  the  only  one  to  look  after  the  bat.  If  your  Majesty  will  permit  me. 
I  will  bring  to  the  maiddn  my  team  from  the  Iranians.  They  will 
help  me  in  striking  the  ball  according  to  the  rules  of  both  the  sides." 

Afrasiab  complied  with  this  reasonable  request,  and  Siavash  chose 
his  own  team  of  eight  from  amongst  the  Iranians,  and  thus  the  game 
became  an  international  match  between  the  Iranians  and  the  Turanians. 

The  playing  of  music,  as  then  known,  was  a  sign  to  commence  the 
game.  The  music,  which  was  like  that  of  our  modern  fifes  and 
drums,  is  thus  described  by  Firdousi  (Mohl  II.  p.  316), 

^J^^  )  c)'*^-^  •^i't^^  iS^^^y       ■'•  LS^^  ^y   C^j  f^"^  i'j^  j' 

"The  tambour  began  to  be  heard   over  the   maiddn  and  the  dust 

raised  by  the  players  went  up  to  the  sky.     With  the  music  of  the 

cymbal  and    the  trumpets,  the    very  maiddn  began,    as  it  <^ere,  to 

dance." 

The  description,  which  follows,  shows,  that,  though  the  game  was 
played  on  horseback  like  the  modern  polo,  it  differed  fi'om  it  in  an 
important  point.  The  ball  was  not  let  to  roll  on  the  ground,  but  was 
thrown  high  in  the  air.  The  opposite  team  went  runuuig  after  it  on 
the  horse  and  threw  it  back  in  the  air  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  ball  was  thrown  back  before  it  reached  the  ground.  The  game 
was  something  like  the  modern  tennis  on  a  very  large  scale  and  on 
horseback. 

Now,  to  resnme  the  description  of  the  above  international  match, 
Afrasiab,  the  captain  of  the  Turanian  team,  first  set  the  ball  rolling,  or, 
rather  we  should  say,  set  the  ball  flying  in  the  air.  The  Iranian 
captain  Siavash  spurred  his  horse  and  returned  the  blow  before  the 
ball  touched  the  ground.  He  did  so  with  such  great  force  that  none 
of  the  Turanian  team  could  run  after  it  and  return  the  blow.  .The 
result  of  this  first  play  then  was  a  triumph  for  the  Iranian  team. 

Then  Afrasiab  sent  a  new  ball  to  Siavash  to  commence  the  second 
play.  Siavash  kissed  the  ball  out  of  respect  for  the  king.  He  took 
a  fresh  horse  and  the  band  played  again.  Siavash,  tossing  the  ball 
a  little  in  the  air  with  his  hand,  gave  such  a  strong  blow  with  his 
chowgdv   (bat),  that  the  ball  disappeared   in  the  distance  before  any 
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member  of  the  TurAnian  team  could  run  after  it  and  return  the 
blow.  "  The  ball  went  up  so  high,  "  says  the  poet,  ''  that  it  appeared 
to  go  as  it  were  to  the  moon.  "  This  second  play  again,  then,  was  a 
victory  for  the  Iranian  team,  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  good  play 
displayed  by  its  captain.  The  poet  does  not  proceed  with  any  des- 
cription of  any  further  play  between  the  royal  personages,  but  says, 
that  as  the  game  was  intended  by  the  king  to  test  the  power  and 
the  ability  of  the  Persian  prince,  he  was  quite  convinced  of  his 
ability.  Every  spectator  in  the  field  acknowledged  the  excellence 
of  the  play  of  Siavash,  and  believed  he  had  no  equal  in  the  play. 

1  will  quote  here  the  poet  himself  to  describe  the  play  between  the 
two  moiiarchs   ii  liis  own  words  (AJolil  II.  p.  olG)  :  — 

o'»-»w   uJ^'^   cJ '''■^   i>.^T  ji>jl  ^j|    /.J  ^\j   ^^\(i.xJC\    It'  j^    J ' '*t"^** 

c-.*^'j   cf^-"   KV'^i^jj^'^  ♦i'^f^J    '.'^"J^.    '>'«J_rJ   e5^^  vy'^'^J   U^jli-* 
:<,S  j\^.-^  ,Ulj   ^5"   ^^   ^ytia►    ;.      ^^^r  j\^  jy  cj'^J^^  ^^^"^   c-J 

♦'The  king  threw  from  the  maiddn  a  ball  high  into  the  air,  and  it 
went  up  to  the  cloud  as  it  deserved.  Siavash  spurred  his  warlike  horse 
and  when  the  ball  came  down,  he  did  not  allow  it  to  touch  the  ground. 
But  no  sooner  did  it  come  down,  he  gave  such  a  strong  blow-  that  it 
disappeared  before  the  eyes.  Then  the  powerful  monarch  sent  to 
Siavash  another  ball.  Siavash  kissed  the  ball,  and  there  arose  the  noise 
of  the  trumpets  and  the  cymbals.  Siavash  rode  a  fresh  horse,  threw 
the  ball  a  little  in  the  air  with  his  hand,  and  gave  a  blow  so  forcibly 
with  the  bat,  that  it  appeared  to  go  high  up  to  the  moon.  The  bat 
made  it  disappear  so  high  in  the  air,  that  you  may  say,  the  vault  of 
heayen  drew  it  towards  itself. " 

The  royal  captains  then  retired  from  the  field,  and  took  their 
seats  on  a  throne  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  maiddn.  Afrasiab  then 
asked  the  two  teams  to  continue  the  play.  They  did  so,  and  in  the 
end  the  Iranians  were  victorious. 

The  next  reference  to  this  game  of  "  Chowgau-gui "  by  Firdousi,  is 
that  to  the  play  between  Siavash  and  K  arsivaij,  the  brother  of  Afrasiab 
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The  passage  Is  important,  as  it  shows  that  the  chowgdn  or  bat  then 
used  had  a  hham,  i.e.,  a  slight  hollow  like  that  in  the  tennis  bafs. 
Again,  Firdousi's  phraseology  in  describing  the  play  between  Siavash 
and  Afrasiab,  and  that  between  Siavash  and  Karsivsz,  is  very  similar. 
In  one  place  the  poet  uses  almost  the  same  couplets.  Siavash  won 
the  game,  nnd  this  saccess,  it  may  bs  said,  cost  him  his  life.  His 
rival,  Karsivaz,  seeing  him  victorious  in  this  game  and  in  other  manly 
and  military  sports,  began  to  entertain  from  that  day,  feelings  of 
jealousy  towards  him.  He  one  day  went  to  his  brother,  the  Turanian  king 
Afrasiab,  and  grossly  calumniated  Siavash.  This  made  the  Turanian 
monarch  suspicious  about  the  motives  of  the  Iranian  prince  staying 
at  his  court.  He  suspected  him  of  bringing  about  an  overthrow  of  his 
rule,  and  therefore  got  him  put  to  death,  even  against  tlie  lamentations 
of  his  own  daughter  Firangiz,  whom  he  had  given  in  marriaore  to 
Siavash. 

There  are  several  other  less  important  references  to  this  game  in  the 
Shahnameh. 

(a)  Rustam  entertains  several  Iranian  officers  at  a  banquet,  after 
releasing  Kaus  from  his  prison.  Ball-bat  is  one  of  the  games  played 
at  that  entertainment  (Mohl  II.  p,  50). 

(A)  Shapnr  I.  had  married  a  daughter  of  Meherek  Noushzad,  an 
enemy  of  his  father,  Ardeshir,  without  his  father's  permission.  Hormnz 
was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage,  Ardeshir  recognizes  this  prince 
in  a  game  of  Chowgdn-gai  and  comes  to  know  of  the  marriage  (Mohl 
V.  pp.  76.77). 

(c)  Shapur  II.  is  referred  to  by  Firdousi,  as  playing  this  game  well 
at  the  tender  age  of  seven  (Mohl  V.  p.  426), 

(d)  Beharam  Gour  (Beharam  V)  was  placed  under  the  tutelage 
of  Manzar  of  Arabia.  There  he  learnt  this  game  at  the  age  of  7  under 
a  special  tutor  (Mohl  V.  p.  500).  Behram  Gour  took  pleasure  in 
this  game  e?en  in  his  advanced  age  (Mohl  V.  p.  56u). 

(e)  The  next  reference  to  this  game  is  in  the  reign  of  Khosrn 
Parviz.  Beharam  Choubin  was  on  the  point  of  Imng  murdeced 
while  playing  this  game  by  a  player  Bendni.  This  reference  further 
shows,  that  the  players  had  a  special  dress  for  this  game  (Mohl  V^II. 
p.  85). 
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Tlje  Divine  Coii)edy  of  Daijte  ai]d  the 
Viraf-nanjeh  of  yVrdai  Viraf» 


IRead  26th  February  1892.      The  Rouble  Sir  Raymond    West  in  the 

Chair. '\ 


This  paper  is  intended  to  give  a  few  points  of  striking  resemblance 
between  Dante's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  other  world,  as  given  in  his 
Divine  Comedy,  and  that  of  the  visit  of  the  Persian  Dastur  Ardai 
Viraf,  as  given  in  the  Pahlavi  Viraf-nameh. 


The  circumstances  under  which  Dante  wrote  his  Divine  Comedy 
are  well  known  to  many.  Therefore,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  them 
here,  but  proceed  to  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  Ardai 
Viraf  is  said  to  have  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  other  world. 

According  to  the  three  introductory  chapters  of  Viraf-nameh,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  Iranian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder  and  scepticism  in  Iran.  This 
was  the  result,  it  is  said,  of  the  foolish  conduct  of  Alexander,  who 
burnt  the  religious  literature  of  the  country  and  put  to  death  many 
of  its  spiritual  and  temporal  leaders.  Alexander  is,  therefore,  spoken 
of  in  the  Pahlavi  book  in  question  as  the  "  gaza9t8  Alexieder,"  i.  e., 
the  cursed  Alexander.  This  state  of  disorder  and  scepticism  continued, 
with  some  short  intervals,  for  a  very  long  time.  At  last,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs,  a  few  religious  and  god-fearing 
men  met  together  in  the  great  fire-temple  of  Atash  Faroba.  They 
discussed  the  question  very  freely,  and  unanimously  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  must  take  some  measures  to  put  an 
end    to    that    state    of    disorder    in    matters    of    religion.     They 
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said  :  "  Some  one  of  us  mast  go  to,  and  bring  intelligence  direct  from, 
Divine  Intelligence. "  They  resolved  upon  calling  a  general  meeting 
of  the  people  to  elect  a  properly  quHlified  person  for  the  divine 
mission.  The  people  met  and  selected,  from  among  themselves,  seven 
men,  who,  on  account  of  their  gr«at  piety  and  on  account  of  the 
parity  of  their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  were  best  qualified  for 
divine  meditation.  These  seven  then  selected  from  among  themselves 
the  three  best,  who  again,  in  their  turn,  selected  from  among  them- 
selves one  by  name  Ardai  Viraf  who  belonged  to  the  town  of  Nisha- 
pur.  Viraf,  before  submitting  to  this  selection  of  himself,  wished  to 
ascertain  what  the  sacred  divination  was  about  his  election.  As  in 
the  choice  of  Mathiaa,  as  the  last  Apostle,  he  desired  to  determine  by 
lot  the  sacred  divination.  He  said  :  "  If  you  like,  draw  lots  for  the 
(other)  Mazdayaynans  and  myself.  If  the  lot  falls  to  me,  I  shall  go 
with  pleasure  to  that  abode  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked,  and  I  will 
carry  faithfully  this  message  and  bring  a  reply  truthfully  "  (Ch.  I.). 
The  lots  were  drawn  thrice,  and  they  fell  to  Viraf.  Viraf  then  retired 
to  a  quiet  place,  washed  himself,  put  on  a  new  clean  set  of  clothes  and 
said  his  prayers.  He  then  drank  three  cups  of  a  sacred  somniferous 
drink  in  token  of  "  Humata,  Hukhta,  and  Hvarshta,"  i.e.,  good 
thoughts,  good  works,  and  good  deeds.  The  somniferous  drink  and 
the  deep  and  divine  meditation  soon  threw  him  into  an  unusually  long 
sleep  which  lasted  for  seven  days  and  nights.  The  place  of  his  retreat 
was  guarded  from  interference  by  several  pious  men.  Viraf  rose  from 
this  meditative  sleep  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  and  then  described 
to  his  anxious  hearers  his  vision  of  his  visit  to  the  other  world. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  Viraf  lived,  but 
this  much  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  he  lived  at  some  period 
between  the  reign  of  Shapur  II.  and  the  Arab  Conquest,  i.  e.,  between 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
the  Divine  Comedy  and  the  Viraf-nameh.  Dante's  work  is  considered 
to  be  a  masterpiece  of  Italian  poetry.  Viraf-nameh  has  no  claim  to 
any  literary  excellence.  In  the  Divine  Comedy,  it  is  the  heavenly 
pilgrim  himself  who  records  the  vision  of  his  imaginary  visit  to  the 
next  world  in  his  best  poetic  style.  The  Viraf-nameh,  though  it 
describes  the  vision  in  the  words  of  the  pilgrim  himself,  is  the  work 
of  somebody  else,  who  narrates  in  simple  prose,  what  he  supposes  to 
be  a  great  event  in  the  religious  history  of  the  country. 
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The  arrangement  in  the  description  of  their  respective  visions  is 
■well  nigh  the  same.  Both  the  pilgrims  at  first  make  their  own  ob- 
servations on  what  they  see  in  their  heavenly  journey.  They  then  put 
questions  to  their  guides,  asking  information  on  what  they  see,  and 
the  guides  give  an  explanation.  The  questions  of  Viraf  to  his  guides 
have,  in  many  cases,  assumed  a  stereotyped  form.  For  example,  his 
qnestion  to  his  guides  in  his  visit  of  Hell  is  the  same.  "  Denman 
tan  meman  vanas  kard  mun  roban  avin  padafaras  idrunet,"  i.e., 
"  What  sin  has  this  body,  whose  soul  meets  with  such  a  punishment, 
committed  ?  "     The  questions  of  Dante  are  variegated. 

The  times,  when  both  Viraf  and  Dante  wrote,  were  times  of  great 
disorder  in  their  respective  countries  of  Iran  and  Italy.  It  was 
religious  disorder,  which  followed  the  change  of  dynasties,  that  led  to 
the  vision  of  Viraf.  It  was  political  disorder,  which  had  its  reflex  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  country,  that  influenced  the  strains  of  the 
Italian  poet.  We  have  referred  above,  to  the  religious  disorder  in 
Persia  at  the  time  when  Viraf  lived.  We  will  describe  here,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Baynes,  the  state  of  Italy  at  the  time  when 
Dante  wrote. 

"  The  Church  and  the  World  were  at  open  warfare,  so  that  society 
was  split  into  at  least  two  factions,  the  Papal  adherents  and  the  Impe- 
rialists .  .  .  The  chaos  of  outer  relations  had  its  reflex  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  those  times  .  .  Society  had  lost  its  ideals. 
Righteousness  had  given  place  to  expediency.  Hence  the  prophet  of 
his  age  had  to  sing  to  eager  listeners  a  message  of  awful  grandeur,  of 
life- long  significance.  He  could  not  but  show  them  the  Hell  in  which 
they  were  living,  the  Purgatory  through  which,  as  he  believed,  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  go,  in  order  that,  by  repentance,  they  might  reach 
the  Paradise  prepared  for  the  redeemed."^ 

II. 

Now,  coming  to  the  subject  proper  of  our  paper,  we  find  that  both 
Viraf  and  Dante  undertook  their  heavenly  pilgrimages  after  great 
hesitation,  and  after  great  many  doubts  about  their  fitness  for  snch 
a  gr^ at  work.  As  we  saw  before,  Viraf,  before  submitting  to  his  selec- 
tion, vvished  to  ascertain  what  the  sacred  divination  about  his  selection 
was.  It  was  only  after  determining  by  lot,  that  he  undertook 
the  divine  mission  (Ch.  I.)  2.     In  the  case  of  Dante    also,    we    find 

1  Dante  and  Jus  Ideal,  by  Herbert  Baynes  (1891),  pp.  11-14. 
^  The  numbers   of   the   chapters   are   acoording  to    Dr.   Hobhangjee   and 
Dr.  Haug's  text. 
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a  similar  expression  of  doubt  about  his  fitness  for  the  great  mission. 
When  Virgil  offers  to  take  him  to  the  other  world,  he  says : — 

"  Test  well  my  courage,  see  if  it  avail. 

Ere  to  that  high  task  I  am  sent  by  thee. 

But  why  should  I  go  ?     Who  will  this  concede  ? 

I  nor  iEneas  am,  nor  yet  am  Paul ; 
Worthy  of  that  nor  I  myself  indeed, 

Nor  others  deem  me.     Wherefore,  to  this  call 
If  now  I  yield,  I  fear  me  lest  it  be 
A  journey  vain. 

(Hell,  C.  II.,  11-36.)! 

Both  Dante  and  Viraf  make  their  heavenly  pilgrimag'es,  when  in  the 

grasp  of  profound  slumber.     Viraf  s  sleep  lasted  for  seven  days  and 

nights.     Dante  does  not  tell  us  for  how  many  days  did  his  vision  last. 

He  merely  says  that  he  was  sleep-opprest. 

"  How  I  there  entered,  can  I  not  well  say, 

So  sleep-opprest  was  I  in  that  same  hour 
When  from  the  true  path  thus  I  went  astray." 

(Hell,  C.  I.,  10—12.) 

Both  went  through  all  the   parts   of    the   other    world,    but   the 

order  of  their  visits  to  these  parts  is  a  little  different.     Viraf  first  went 

to  the  Hamistagan,  which  somewhat   corresponds   to  the    Christian 

Purgatory,  and  then  to  Paradise,  and  lastly  to  Hell.     Dante  first  went 

to  Hell,  then  to  Purgatory,  and  lastly  to  Paradise. 

Both  bad  two  persons  as  their  guides.  Viraf  had  for  his  guides, 
Srhosb,  the  messenger  of  God,  and  Atar,  the  angel  presiding  over  fire. 
Dante  had  Virgil  and  Beatrice  for  his  guides.  Sraosh  and  Atar 
accompanied  Viraf  through  all  the  three  regions,  but  Virgil  accom- 
panied Dante  to  Hell  and  Purgatory,  and  Beatrice  to  Paradise.  The 
guides  of  Viraf  offer  their  kind  services  to  him  in  following  words 
(Ch,  V.)  :  "  Come  on,  we  will  show  you  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the 
light  and  splendour,  rest  and  comfort,  pleasure  and  cheerfulness,  delight 
and  joy,  and  fragrance  that  are  the  reward  of  the  righteous  people, 
received  in  Heaven.  We  will  show  you  darkness  and  distress,  misery 
and  misfortune,  pain  and  grief,  disease  and  sickness,  terror  and  fright, 
torture  and  stench,  that  are  the  punishments  of  various  kinds,  which 

1  I  have  followed  Dr.  Plumptre's  translation,  notes,  and  commentary  in 
thcBB  quotations  from  Dante. 
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the  evil-doers,  sorcerers  and  sinful  men  undergo  in  Hell.  We  will 
show  you  the  place  of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the  unrighteous. 
We  will  show  you  the  reward  of  those,  who  have  good  faith  in  God 
and  Archangels,  and  the  good  and  evil,  which  are  in  Heaven  and 
Hell."  Compare  with  this,  the  words  of  Dante's  guide,  Virgil,  with 
which  he  offers  to  be  the  leader  of  Dante  in  Hell. 

"Wherefore  for  thee  I  think  and  judge  "tis  well 

That  thou  should'st  follow,  I  thy  leader  be. 
And  guide  thee  hence  to  that  eternal  cell. 

Where  thou  shalt  hear  sharp  wails  of  misery, 
Shalt  see  the  ancient  spirits  in  their  pain, 

For  which,  as  being  the  second  death,  men  cry : 
Those  thou  shalt  see  who,  in  the  hope  to  gain. 

When  the  hour  comes,  the  blest  ones'  happier  clime 
Can  bear  the  torturing  fire  not  yet  complain. 

To  these  would'st  thou  with  eager  footsteps  climb, 
A  soul  shall  guide  thee  worthier  far  than  I." 

iHell,  C.  I,  112—122.) 

Both  Viraf  and  Dante  find  in  their  guides,  persons,  who  feel 
offended  by  their  past  conduct,  and  who,  before  leading  them 
forward  in  their  heavenly  journey,  taunt  them  for  their  past 
offensive  deeds.  Atar,  the  guide  of  Viraf,  taunts  him  for  neglecting 
and  not  taking  proper  care  of  fire,  over  which  he  (Atar)  presides 
(Ch  X.).  Beatrice,  the  guide  of  Dante,  taunts  him  for  neglecting  her 
and  not  keeping  her  memory  green.     (Purg.,  C.  XXX.,  121-140.) 

Three  steps  led  Viraf  to  the  top  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge^,  where  the 
departed  souls  part,  to  go  to  their  respective  destinations  of  Heaven, 
Hell,  and  Hamistagan.  Three  steps  led  Dante  to  the  portal  of  the 
Purgatory.  {Purg.,  C.  IX.,  93-102;  Viraf,  Ch.  IV.)  The  three  steps 
which  Dante  had  to  pass  over,  were  made  of  polished  marble,  rugged 
stone,  and  fiery  porphyry,  which  symbolized  the  three  elements  of 
penitence,  viz.,  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction.  The  three 
steps  of  Viraf  were  those  of  "  humata,  hukhta,  and  hvarshta,"  i.  e., 
good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds. 

The  guides  of  Viraf  welcomed  him,  and  taking  hold  of  his  hand 
led  him  on  for  the  three  steps.     So  did  the  guide  of  Dante. 

*  The  Chinvat  Bridge  of  Yirif  corresponds  to  the  Sirat  of  the  Mabomedans, 
the  Wogho  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Qibfell  and  Bifrbst  of  the  Scandinavians. 
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"  O'er  the  three  steps  my  Guide  then  led  me  on 
With  all  good  will."     (P^trg.  C.  IX.,  11.  106-107.) 
It  is  over  this  Chinvat  Bridge,  that  according  to  Viraf,  Mithra, 
the  judge,  holds  his  court,  and  judging  the  actions  of  the  departed 
souls,  sends  them  to  Heaven,  Hell  or  Hamistagan.     Dante  gives  to 
his  judge  Minos,  a  seat  in  the  second  circle  of  Hell.    Dante's  Minos 
only  judges  the  souls  of  wicked  persons.   This  bridge,  which  leads  to 
the  Hamistagan,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  We  find  Dante's 
Purgatory  also  situated  on  a  mountain.     (Purg.,  C.  III.,  3,  6,  14.) 
According  to  both  the  pilgrims,  the  utmost  punishment,  that  the 
souls  there  suSer,  are  the  extremes  of  temperature,  nothing  else.  The 
guides  of  Viraf,  speaking  to  him  on  this  subject,  say  :  "  Their  punish- 
ment is  cold  and  heat  (resulting)  from  the  movement  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  no  other  evil"  (Ch.  VI),   The  guide  of  Dante  says  to  him: — 
"To  suffer  freezing  cold  and  torturing  blaze 

Bodies  like  this  doth  Power  Supreme  ordain. 
Which  wills  to  veil  from  us  His  work  and  ways." 

(Purg:,  C.  III.,  31—33.) 
III. 
Both  go  direct  from  the  Purgatory  to  their  first  Heaven.  The 
heavens  of  both  Dante  and  Viraf  receive  their  names  from  the 
heavenly  bodies,  though  their  numbers  differ.  Viraf  has  four  heavens. 
Dante  has  ten.  The  heavens  of  Viraf  are  Setar-payu  (i.e.,  of  the  star 
pathway),  Maha-paya  (of  the  moon  pathway),  Khorshed-paya  (of  the 
sun  pathway),  and  Garotmaa.  Dante  has  the  following  ten  heavens 
— the  heavens  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  the  Fixed  Stars,  the  Primum  Mobile,  and  the  Empyrean. 

The  last  Heaven  of  Dante  is  the  seat  of  the  Almighty   God,  just 
as  Garotman,  the  last  Heaven  of  Viraf,  is  the  seat  of  Ahura  Mazda. 
Dante  saw  the  divine  presence  of  God  in  a  brilliant  point : — 
"  I  saw  a  point  so  radiant  appear. 

So  keenly  bright,  it  needs  must  be  the  eye 
Should  shrink  and  close  before  its  brightness  clear." 

(ParacZ.,  XXVIII.,  16-^18.) 
Viraf  also  hears  His  voice  and  sees  Him  in  a  light.    (Ch.  CI.,  11.) 
Both  see  in  Paradise,  the  departed  illustrious  men  of  their  respec- 
tive connti'ies.    Dante  sees  there  men  like  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  Albert 
of  Cologne,  and  Charles  Martel.    Viraf  sees  men  like  Zoroaster,  King 
Vishtasp,  Frashaoster,  and  Jamusp.    Both  see  in  Paraclise  the  first  father 
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of  man.     Dante  sees  aud  converses  with  the  soul  of  Adam.     Viraf 
sees  the  far ohar  or  the  spirit  of  Gayomard,  the  ZoroastriaQ  Adam. 

Both  have  the  grades  of  their  heavens  rising  in  importance  in  pro- 
portion to  the  meritoriousness  of  their  acts.  Viraf  reserves  the  higher 
heavens  for  the  good  and  just  rulers  of  the  land,  for  devout  worshippers 
warriors  who  fight  for  a  just  cause,  men  who  destroy  noxious  creatures 
that  do  great  harm  to  mankind,  men  who  add  to  the  prosperity  of 
their  country  by  irrigation  and  fresh  plantations,  and  women  who  are 
possessed  of  good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds  and  who  are 
obedient  to  their  husbands.  Dante  sees  in  his  higher  heavens,  theolo- 
gians, martyrs  who  have  met  with  death  while  fighting  for  a  good  cause, 
righteous  kings,  and  men  who  are  devoted  to  pious  contemplation. 

Both  see  in  Paradise  the  souls  of  the  pious  and  the  virtuous  in  bril- 
liant glory.  Viraf  saw  the  *'  Light  which  is  called  the  highest  of  the 
high."  "  I  saw,  "  says  he,  "the  pious  on  thrones  of  gold  and  in  gold 
embroidered  clothes.  They  were  men  whose  brightness  was  the  same 
as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  "  (Gh.  IX.,  4).  Compare  with  this  that 
which  Dante  saw  in  the  highest  of  the  highest  heavens  : — 

"  Their  faces  had  they  all  of  living  flame. 

Their  wings  of  gold,  and  all  the  rest  was  white, 
That  snow  is  none  such  purity  could  claim." 

{Farad.,  XXXI.,  13—15.) 

Both  are  rewarded  in  Heaven  for  their  sacred  pilgrimage.  St.  Ber- 
nard asks  for  salvation  on  behalf  of  Dante  from  the  Blessed  Virgin: — • 

"  He  who  stands  here,  who,  from  the  lowest  pit 

Of  all  creation,  to  th  s  point  hath  pass'd 
The  lines  of  spirits,  each  in  order  fit, 

On  thee  for  grace  of  strength  himself  doth  cast, 
So  that  he  may  his  eyes  in  vision  raise 

Upwards  to  that  Salvation  noblest,  last. " 

{Pamcl,  G.  XXXIIL,  22-27.) 

Compare  with  this,  the  words,  in  which  Viraf  is  offered  immortality 
by  the  souls  of  the  departed  virtuous,  who  welcome  him  to  Paradise  ; 
"  0  holy  one,  how  hast  thou  come  from  that  perishable  world  of 
troubles  to  this  imperishable  world  free  from  troubles.  Taste  immor- 
tality, for  here  you  will  find  eternal  pleasure,"     (Ch.  X.) 
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St.  Bernard,  who  had,  during  the  last  part  of  Dante's  journey  to 
Paradise,  taken  the  place  of  Beatrice,  takes  Dante  at  the  end  of  his 
journey  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Sraosh  and  Atar,  the  guides  of  Viraf, 
take  him  to  the  seat  of  the  Almighty. 

Both  ha?e  to  communicate  their  heavenly  experiences.  At  the  end 
of  his  journey,  Dante  prays  for  strength  and  power  to  communicate 
to  men,  what  he  saw  in  his  heavenly  tour  : — 

"  Oh  Light  Supreme,  that  dwellest  far  away 

From  mortal  thoughts,  grant  Thou  this  soul  of  mine 
Some  scant  revival  of  that  great  display, 

And  to  my  tongue  giv^e  Thou  such  strength  divine. 
That  of  Thy  glory  at  the  least  one  beam 
May  to  the  race  to  come  in  beauty  shine. " 

{Farad.,  XXXIII.,  67—72.) 

At  the  end  of  Viraf's  journey,  Ahura  Mazda  asks  him  to  communi- 
cate to  his  countrymen  what  he  saw  in  the  other  world.  Ahura 
Mazda  says  :  "  0  pious  Ardai  Viraf,  messenger  of  the  Mazdayacnans ! 
thou  art  a  good  servant  ;  return  to  the  material  world.  Tell  exactly 
to  the  world  what  thou  hast  seen  and  learnt.  I,  Ahura  Mazda,  am 
with  thee.  Say  to  the  wise  that  I  recognize  and  know  everyone  who 
speaks  the  truth."  (Ch.  CI.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  particular 
errand,  for  which  Ardai  Viraf  had  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  next 
world,  he  sends  the  following  message  through  him  to  his  co-religion- 
ists :  "  0  Ariai  Viraf !  say  to  the  Mazdayacn  ans  of  the  other  world, 
that  the  way  of  piety  is  the  only  way,  and  that  is  the  way  of  those  of 
the  primitive  faith.  The  other  ways  are  not  the  proper  ways.  Follow 
only  that  path  of  piety.  Turn  not  from  that  path  in  prosperity  or 
adversity  or  under  any  circumstances.  Follow  good  thoughts,  good 
words,  and  good  deeds.  Continue  in  the  same  religion  which  Zoroas- 
ter has  received  from  me  and  which  Vishtasp  has  promulgated  in  the 
world.  Follow  the  just  law  and  keep  away  from  the  unjust  one.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  that  the  cattle  will  be  reduced  to  dust,  the  horses  will  be 
reduced  to  dust,  the  gold  and  silver  will  be  reduced  to  dust,  and  the 
body  of  man  will  be  reduced  to  dust,  but  he  alone  will  not  be 
reduced  to  dust,  who  praises  piety  and  performs  meritorious  deeds  in 
this  world." 

Having  spoken  of  a  few  points  of  similarity  in  the  Persian  and 
Italian  pilgrims'  visions  of  Heaven,  we  will  now  speak  of  Hell. 
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IV. 

Before  entering  into  Hell,  both  come  across  words  wLicli  give  them 
an  idea  of  the  hopelessly  miserable  condition  of  the  place.  Dante 
reads  those  words  on  the  gate  of  Hell  ;  Viraf  hears  them  from  his 
guides,  as  the  utterance  of  a  sinful  soul,  that  has  just  entered  into  Hell. 
The  characteristic  words  of  despair  which  Dante  reads  are:  "  Ye  that 
pass  in,  all  hope  abandon  ye."  (Hell,  C.  III.,  9.)  Those  which  Viraf 
hears  are:  "Val  kudam  zamik  vazliinam  va-mun  pavan  panah 
vakhdunam?"  i.e.,  "To  which  land  shall  I  go?  "Whose  protection 
shall  I  take?" 

On  entering  into  Hell,  the  guides  of  both  the  pilgrims  hold  them  by 
their  hands  to  give  them  courage  and  carry  them  in  safety.  Viraf 
says  :  "  Sraosh  and  Atar  caught  hold  of  my  hand  so  that  I  went  on 
without  any  danger"     (Ch.  XVIII.,  1,  2).     Dante  says: — 

"Then  me,  his  hand  firm  clasped  in  mine,  he  brought, 
Wij;h  joyful  face  that  gave  me  comfort  great." 

{mil,  C.  III.,  19.) 

Both  find  their  hells  in  the  form  of  an  abyss  immeasurably  deep. 
Viraf  found  it  like  a  "  pit  whose  bottom  would  not  be  reached  by 
1,000  cubits.  And  even  if  all  the  wood  in  the  world  were  put  on  fire 
in  the  most  stinking  and  darkest  Hell,  it  would  not  give  out  any 
smell.  And  although  the  souls  of  the  sinful  there,  are  as  close  to  one 
another  as  the  ear  is  to  the  eye,  and  although  they  are  as  many  in 
number  as  the  hair  on  the  mane  of  a  horse,  they  do  not  see,  nor  hear 
the  sound  from  one  anothei\  Everyone  thinks  that  he  is  alone." 
(Ch.  LIV.,  3—8.)  Daate  describes  the  depth  of  his  Hell  in  a  similar 
tone : — 

"  And  with  mine  eyes  thus  rested,  I  to  see 
Turned  me,  stood  up,  and  steadfast  gazed  around, 

To  know  the  region  where  I  chanced  to  be. 
•  In  very  deed  upon  the  brink  I  found 

Myself,  of  that  abyss  of  direst  woe, 

Where  thunders  roar,  of  groans  that  know  no  bound 

Dark  was  it,  deep,  o'erclouded  so  below, 

That  though  I  sought  its  depths  to  penetrate, 

Nought  to  mine  eyes  its  form  did  clearly  show." 

(Eell,  C.  IV.,  4—12.) 
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Both  have  to  cross  a  river,  and  that  a  large  river,  before  they  go 
further  into  Hell.  The  river  of  Viraf  was  formed  by  the  great  number 
of  tears  shed  after  the  death  of  a  person.  The  guides  ask  Viraf  to 
advise  the  people  of  the  world,  not  to  lament  too  much  for  the  death 
of  a  departed  soul,  but  to  submit  to  it  patiently,  as  to  a  command  from 
God.  Mark  again,  that  the  river  spoken  of  by  Dante  is  Acheron,  and 
it  is  also,  as  Dr.  Plumptre  says,  "  the  stream  of  lamentations"  (Vol.  I., 
p.  16n,  71). 

Both  find  a  number  of  souls  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Viraf  says :  *'  I  saw  a  large  river  as  dark  as  the  gloomy  Hell.  There 
were  many  Souls  and  spirits  on  that  river." 

Both  ask  their  guides  as  to  what  those  rivers  are,  and  what  the 
souls  waiting  on  their  shores.  Viraf  asked  :  "  What  is  this  river,  and 
who  are  these  people  that  are  waiting  in  a  distressed  mood?" 
(Ch.  XVI.).  This  was  what  Viraf  saw  and  said  before  he  entered  into 
the  portals  of  Hell.  Compare  with  this,  what  Dante  saw  before  he 
entered  into  the  first  circle  of  Hell: — 

"  And  when  I  further  looked  on  that  drear  seat. 

On  a  great  river's  bank  a  troop  I  saw, 
Wherefore  I  said,  '•  O  Master,  I  entreat 

That  I  may  know  who  these  are,  what  th«  law 
Which  makes  them  seem  so  eager  to  pass  o'er ; 

As  through  the  dim  light  they  my  notice  draw." 

(//f«,  C.  III.,  70—75.) 

Dante's  guide  replies  :  — 

"  My  sou,  .... 

Those  who  beneath  the  wrath  of  God  have  died, 

From  all  lands  gathei*  to  region  dark, 
And  eager  are  to  pass  across  the  tide." 

{Sell,  C.  III.,  121-124.) 

Both  divide  their  hells  in  a  number  of  parts,  and  both  see,  the  last 
of  all,  in  the  deepest  Hell,  Satan,  the  author  of  Evil.  Dante  sees 
Lucifer  in  Quidecca,the  last  of  the  four  concentric  circles  of  the  tenth 
circle.   Viraf  sees  Ganak-Mino  in  the  last  of  the  different  parts  of  Uell. 

On  entering  into  the  place  of  the  wicked  ones,  Viraf  found  a 
cold  wind  blowing.     A  more  striking  wind  than  that  he  had  never 
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Been  in  the  world.     Compare  with  this  what  Dante  says  of  the  cold 
in  that  part  of  Hell,  where  he  saw  Lucifer  : 

"  How  icy  cold  I  then  became  and  numb, 
Ask  it  not,  Reader,  for  I  cannot  write; 

All  language  would  be  weak  that  dread  to  sum." 

iHell,  C.  XXXIV.,  22—25.) 

When  Viraf  goes  near  Satan,  he  hears  him  taunting  the  sinful  souls 
that  had  fallen  victims  to  his  evil  machinations,  in  the  following 
words: — "Why  were  you  eating  the  food  supplied  to  you  by  God 
and  doing  my  work  ?  You  did  not  think  of  your  Creator,  but  acted 
according  to  my  dictates."  Dante  sees  Lucifer  punish  Judas,  Brutus, 
and  Cassius,  who,  following  his  evil  temptations,  had  turned  out  great 
traitors. 

Though  most  of  the  punishments  in  the  hell  of  Viraf  are  Persian 
in  their  character,  and  those  in  the  hell  of  Dante  are  retributive, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  mediaeval  theology  of  Europe, 
there  are  a  few,  that  are  common  in  the  visions  of  both.  For  example, 
serpents  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  punishments  of  both.  The 
eoventh  Bolgia  in  the  hell  of  Dante,  where  robbers  are  punished, 
is  the  Bolgia  of  serpents.  According  to  Viraf,  unnatural  lust,  oppres- 
sive and  tyrannical  misrule,  adultery,  misappropriation  of  religious 
property  and  endowments,  and  falsehood  are  visited  with  punish- 
ments by  the  sting  of  dreaded  and  terrible  snakes. 

Again,  the  eating  of  human  skulls  and  brains  is  a  punishment  com- 
mon to  the  hells  of  both  the  pilgrims.  According  to  Viraf,  frau- 
dulent traders  who  used  false  measures  and  weights  were  made  to 
eat  human  brains  and  blood  (Ch.  LXXX.).  So  were  men,  who  had 
got  rich  by  dishonest  means  and  by  stealing  the  property  of  others, 
punished  in  Hell  by  being  made  to  eat  human  skulls  and  brains 
(Ch.  XLVl.).  An  unjust  judge,  who  gave  his  decisions  under  the 
influence  of  bribes,  is  made  to  slay  in  Hell  his  own  children  and 
eat  iheir  brains  (Ch,  XCL).  In  Dante,  we  find  a  victim  panish  his 
offender  by  eating  his  head  and  brains.  We  find  that  Count  Ugolino, 
who  was  put  into  prison  on  the  strength  of  false  accusations  of 
Archbishop  Ruggieri,  and  was  there  compelled  by  the  pangs  of 
starvation  to  eat  the  flesh  of  his  own  children,  punishes  his  calumnia- 
tor Ruggieri  in  Hell  by  eating  his  head  and  brains  (Hell,  XXXIII.). 

The  seizing  and  tearing  and  flaying  of  the  souls  of  the  sinful  by 
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ferocious  animals  is  also  a  common  punishment  in  the  hells  of  Viraf  aud 
Dante.  It  i3  the  fierce  Cerberus,  that  does  all  this  in  the  hell  of  Dante 
(Hell  C  VI.,  12  — 18.).  It  is  the  Kharfastars  (».  e.,  the  noxious 
animals),  the  smaller  ones  of  which  are  as  high  as  mountains,  that  do 
all  this  and  annoy  the  souls  of  the  sinful  in  the  hell  of  Viraf 
(Ch.  XVIII.). 

The  suspending  of  sinful  persons  with  their  heads  downwards  is 
another  punishment  common  to  both  (Hell,  C.  XIX.,  22  ;  XXXIV., 
14;  Viraf,  Ch.  LXIX.,  LXXIV.,  LXXIX.,  LXXX.,  LXXXVIIL). 
In  Virafs  vision,  it  is  the  dishonest  judges  and  traders  and  seducers 
that  suffer  this  punishment.  In  the  vision  of  Dante,  it  is  the 
Siraonists  that  suffer  it. 

Another  punishment,  common  to  the  visions  of  both,  is  ihat  of 
covering  the  bodies  of  sinners  with  heavy  metals.  According  to  Viraf, 
a  faithless  wife  meets  the  punishment  of  having  her  body  covered  over 
with  heavy  iron  (Ch.  LXXXV.).  According  to  Dante,  a  heavy  mantle 
of  lead  is  the  punishment  that  a  hypocrite  meets  with  in  the  sixth 
part  of  the  eighth  circle  of  hell. 

The  twisting  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  is  another  punish- 
ment common  to  the  hells  of  both.  In  the  eighth  circle  of  Dante's 
hell,  it  is  the  soothsayers  that  meet  with  this  punishment.  In 
Virafs  hell,  it  is  the  cruel  masters,  who  exact  too  much  work  from 
their  beasts  of  burden  without  giving  them  adequate  food,  that  meet 
with  this  punishment    (Ch.  LXXVII.). 

Again,  heavy  rain  and  snow,  hail  stones,  severe  cold,  and  foul  smells 
are  punishments  common  to  the  hell  of  both  the  pilgrims.  According 
to  Dante,  it  is  a  glutton  who  meets  with  the  punishment  of  being 
pelted  with  rain  (C.  VI.,  63,  54.).  According  to  Viraf,  those  who 
demolish  bridges  over  rivers,  those  who  are  irreverent,  those  who 
speak  an  untruth  and  perjure  themselves,  and  those  who  are  greedy, 
avaricious,  lusty,  and  jealous,  meet  with  these  punishments 
(Ch.  LV.). 

Viraf  gives  a  genera)  picture  of  Hell  in  the  following  words 
(Ch.  XVIII.)  :— 

"I  felt  cold  and  heat,  dryness  and  stench  to  such  an  extent  as 
I  never  saw  in  the  world  nor  heard  of.  When  I  proceeded  further , 
I  saw  the  voracious  abyss  of  Hell,  like  a  dangerous  pit  leading  to  a 
very  narrow  and  horrible  place,  so  dark  that  one  must  hold  (another) 
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by  the  hanci,  and  so  full  of  stench  that  anybody,  who  inhales  the  air 
by  the  nose,  struggles,  trembles,  and  falls  .  .  .  The  noxious  creatures 
tear  and  seize  and  annoy  tlie  souls  of  the  wicked  iu  the  Hell,  in  a 
way,  that  would  be  unworthy  of  a  dog." 

Compare  with  this,  Dante's  description  of  the  third  circle  of 
hell(C,  VI.,  8—15):  — 

" eterne,  curst,  cold,  and  working  woe, 

Its  law  and  state  unchanged  from  first  to  last; 

Huge  hail,  dark  water,  whirling  clouds  of  snow 
There  through  the  murky  air  come  sweeping  on  ; 

Foul  smells  the  earth  which  drink  this  in  below, 
And  Cerberus,  fierce  beast,  like  whom  is  none, 
Barks  like  a  dog  from  out  his  triple  jaws 
At  all  the  tribe  those  waters  close  upon.'* 
Adultery,  cheating,  misrule,    slander,  avarice,  lying,   apostasy, 
fraud, seduction,  pederasty,  sorcery,  murder,  theft, rebellion,  and  such 
other  moral  sins  are  seen  by  both  the  pilgrims  as  punished  in  Hell. 

V. 
Now,  the  question  remains,  what  is  the  origin  of  these  two  visions  ? 
Though  the  date  of  Viraf  is  older  than  that  of  Dante,  the  visions  of 
both  seem  to  come  directly  from  different  parents.  Though  there 
are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two,  yet  the  vision  of 
Viraf  is  thoroughly  Zoroastrian,  and  that  of  Dante  thoroughly 
Christian.  Their  different  parents  may  have  a  common  ancestor, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  two.  It  is  not  our  province  to  speak  here  on  the  source  or 
sources,  from  which  Dante  directly  drew  his  visions.  As  to  the 
visions  of  Viraf,  though  a  great  part  of  the  details  i»  original,  the 
main  features  about  the  destiny  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world  have 
their  origin  in  the  Avesta.  The  fifth  and  the  seventeenth  chapters 
of  the  Virdf-ndmeh  are,  as  it  were,  a  clear  and  amplified  version  of 
a  portion  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Vendidad.  These 
chapters  are  based  on  the  very  doctrine  of  the  futui-e  destiny  of 
the  poul  after  death,  as  believed  by  the  ancient  Zoroastrians. 

The  visions  of  Viraf  were  made  known  to  the  European  world  of 
letters  by  the  English  translation^  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Pope  in  1818.    This 

»  Mr.  Geo.  Maddox  of  Madias  has  published  in  1904  "a  rendering  in 
prose- verse"  of  this  trauslation  under  the  title  of  The  Ardai  Viraf  Nameh,  or 
the  EevelationB  of  Ardal  Viraf. 
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was  an  imperfect  translation,  not  of  onr  Pahlavi  Viraf-nameb, 
but  of  a  Persian  version  of  it  whicli  was  to  a  certain  extent 
mutilated  by  some  foreign  elements.  This  imperfect  translation 
of  the  Persian  mutilated  version  led  some  to  believe  that  the 
visions  of  Viraf  were  derived  from  the  Christian  source  of  Isaiah's 
Ascent.  But  the  late  Dr.  Haug,  who  was  the  first  to  write  upon  this 
subject,  and  whose  learned  presence  in  our  midst  as  the  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  in  the  Deccan  College  had  greatly  helped  and  encou- 
raged Iranian  studies,  has  clearly  shown  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  M.  Barthelemy,  in  his  excellent  translation  (Livre  d'Arda 
VJraf,  Introduction,  p.  XXVII  ),  wherein  he  has  dwelt  upon  some 
of  these  striking  points  of  resemblance,  agrees  with  Dr.  Haug  and 
says  :"  Rien  ne  justitie  les  tentative  faites  pour  montrer  que  les 
visions  de  I'Arda  Viraf  derivent  de  celles  contenues  dans 
TAscension  du  prophet©  Isale,  car  elles  n'ont  entre  elles  aucune 
relation  historique." 
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The  So-called  Pahlavi  Origin  of  the  Sindibad- 

nameh.  or,  The  Story  of  the  Seven 

Wise  Masters. 


lEead  28th  June  1892.     The  Rouble  Mr.  Justice  Telang 
in  the  Chair.'\ 

r   .  __._ 

Like  the  story  of  Kalila  and  Darana,  known  in  Europe  as  the 
'•  Fables  of  Bidpai,"  the  story  of  the  Sindibad-nameh,  known  in 
Europe  as  the  "Story  of  the  Seren  Wise  Masters,"  has  gone  through 
several  versions,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Clouston,  in  the  Athenceum  of  12th  September  18i^l  (p.  355),  says 
that  all  these  different  versions  have  a  common  origin,  and  that  they 
also,  like  the  story  of  Kalila  and  Damna,  come  from  the  Pahlavi, 
through  an  Arabic  version  now  lost. 

Mr.  Clouston  has  given  an  epitome  of  this  story  of  Sindibad  in  bis 
Popular  Tales  and  Fictions  (Vol.  I.  (1887),  Introduction,  p.  9a.  1). 
Professor  Forbes  Falconer  has  published  an  "  Analytical  Account  of 
the  Sindibad-nameh"  in  Vols.  XXXV.  (pp.  139-180)  and  XXXVI 
(pp.  4-18,  99-1  .>8),  (new  series)  of  \he  Asiatic  Journal  (1841).  We 
find  the  story  reproduced  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  Rogers  in  the  January 
number  of  this  year  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  (pp.  lGO-191). 
Mr  ( louston  has  also  published  a  separate  book  on  the  sulject  of  the 
Sindibal-nAmeh,  which,  being  "privately  printed,"'  is  not  available. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show,  that,  if,  a3  Mr.  Cl'>u5ton 
eays,  Pahlayi  is  the  origin  of  this  wiJe-spread  story  of  '*  The  King, 
tbe  Damse',  and  the  Prince,"  it  is  the  old  Persian  story  of  Kaus, 
Soudabeh,  anJ  Siavash,  th^t  has  given  rise  to  it.  In  the  Pahlavi 
literature  now  extant,  we  find  no  story  of  the  kiud,  but  we  fiud  a  trace 
ol  it  in  the  Shah-nameh  of  Firdousi.  who,  let  it  be  remembered,  has 
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collected,  as  ho  himself  says  in  the  preface  of  his  great  epic,  the 
materials  of  his  poem  from  a  Palilavi  work.  ^ 

Defore  giving  Firdous.'s  version  of  the  story,  I  will  give  here  for 
com[>arison  the  Siudibai-nrira^h  story  as  given  by  Mr.  A.  Rogers. 
(The  Asiatic  Quarterly  lievijio  of  January  1892,  New  Series, 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  1(52-] G3):  — 

"  An  Indian  King,  by  name  Gardl?,  wa?  for  a  long  time  childless, 
but  by  dint  of  fasting  and  prayer,  at  length  o!)t.iiiie.l  a  son,  v\ho  was 
destined,  according  to  the  horoscope  cast  at  his  birth,  to  pass  through 
a  great  misfortune  and  become  famous  in  his  age.  Gieat  care  was 
taken  with  the  young  prince's  education,  but  for  some  years  to 
no  purpose,  until  he  was  placed  by  the  king,  on  the  advice  of  h  3 
seven  Vazirs  or  Ministers,  in  the  charge  of  a  learned  man  of  the  name 
of  SindbaJ.  Under  this  person's  tuition,  the  prince  in  six  months 
became  a  model  of  learning  and  wisdom,  and  was  about  to  be  present- 
ed to  his  father  under  th's  more  favourable  aspect,  when  the  time  for 
undergoing  the  calamity,  prcilictrd  at  his  birth,  arrived,  lie 
was  warned  by  his  precept  )r  according!}',  that,  in  order  to  coantoract 
the  evil  fate  tliat  was  lyin^  in  wait  for  him,  he  must  be  silent  for 
seven  days,  whatever  the  king  might  siiy  or  do  to  him     .     .     .     .     . 

One  of  the  k'lig's  wives,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 

tliC  piince,  begs  the  king's  pernii:«sion  to  take  his  son  into  the  private 
aj^ai'tments,  on  the  pretence  th:it  she  might  extort  from  him  the 
stscret  of  liis  remaining  silent.  Leave  is  given,  and  she  tukes  the 
opportutiity  -to  declare  her  passion  to  the  prince,  and  offers  t3 
raise  him  to  the  throi  c  by  poisoning  his  father.      The  offer  being  in- 

VulUr,  I.,  p.  10,  lines  164-169.    (Mohi,  I.,  p.  20,  lines  164.169). 
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dignantly  refused,  the  woman,  afraid  of  the  possible  consequencea 
when  the  prince  w^s  allowed  to  speak  agaiu,  determines  to  be  before- 
hand with  him,  and  rushing  into  tho  king's  pi'esence,  accuses  the 
prince  of  making  improper  proposals  to  her  and  threatening  his  father's 
life.   Shocked  at  the  revelation,  which  ho  fully  believes,  the  king  sends 

for  the  executioner  and  orders  tl:c  prince's  execution 

,  .  .  The  king's  r<izty;j,  hearing  of  the  king's  order,  hold  a  consul- 
tation, and  deterinino  to  |irevent  i  s  being  carried  out  by  one  of  their 
nnmber  going  to  tholr  master  on  cjich  of  the  seven  dnys  for  which 
silence  has  been  imposed  on  ilio  prince,  until  the  later  may  be 
at  liberty  to  defend  hiinself,  and  itl.itiiig  tales  (o  the  kiu^  to  ex- 
pose the  deeeitfulncss  and  vi!es  of  wouicu.  Then  comnunces  ihe 
strUig^e  between  tho  Vazi/s  and  tlic  cJesperato  woman,  the  king  on 
each  dny  putting  off  the  princo's  cxcfuti  >n  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pression made  on  his  miiid  by  the  Va:i)-s'  stories,  and  the  next  day 
reiterating  his  order  for  his  son's  death  on  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  treacherous  wife.  The  former,  however,  manage  to  tide  over  tho 
seven  diiys  of  silence;  and  finally  the  prince,  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself,  turns  the  taldes  on  his  wicked  step-mother,  and  turns  out 
a  model  oi  wisdom  and  excellence." 

Now  the  episode  in  Firdoiisi's  Shah-nAmeh,  to  which  I  think  this 
story  of  Sindibad  is  similar  iu  its  main  features,  though  not  in  some  of 
its  details,  which,  I  think,  are  added  and  worked  out  in  the  subse- 
qi;ent  versions,  runs  as  follows  : — 

Kaus,  the  king  of  Iran,  had  a  prince  by  name  Siavash,  who  was  as 
beautiful  as  a  fairy.  He  thanked  God  very  much  for  the  birth  of  this 
son,  but  those  who  calculated  tho  movements  of  the  heavens  found 
that  the  stars  were  hostile  to  this  infant.  They  revealed  this  to 
the  king  and  advised  him  on  the  matter.  Rustam,  who  was  a  gene- 
ral  of  the  king,  took  the  prince  under  his  protection  and  instruction. 
He  took  the  prince  to  Zaboulistan,  and  brought  him  up  in  a  manly 
way  as  befitted  a  king's  son.  He  taught  him  the  arts  of  war  and 
chase,  and  the  ways  of  ruling  justly.  He  taught  him  all  the  virtues, 
and  in  short  made  him  one  who  had  none  as  his  equal  in  the  world. 
Then,    at   the   special  desire  of  the  prince,  Hustam  took  him  to  the 
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royal  court,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  king  Kaas  and 
his  ciurt'crs.     The  festivities  in  honour  of  the  prince  continued  for 
seven  days.     The  prince  thus  lived  in  ense  a*  the  court  of  Ijs  royal 
father  for   seven    years,   during   which   period  Soudabeh,  the   step- 
mother of  the  prince,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  affection  for  the  boy  as  a  mother  and  of  a  desire  to  entertain  him 
and  to  give  him  presents,  requested  tlie  k\ug  to  send  Siavash  to  the 
apartments  of  women.     At  the  desire  of  the  king,  Siavash  paid  thne 
visits  to  the  ladies'  aoartments,     Tiie  queen  made  improper  proposals 
to  him,  and  he  left  her  rooms  indignantly.     Soudabeh  being  afraid 
of  the  consequences,  if  the  prince  complained  of  her  conduct,  tore  off 
her  clothes  and  raised  an  alarm.     Kaas  went  to  her  apartments,  where 
she  complained  of  Siavash  having  tried  to  commit  vit)lence  upon  her. 
Th'^  kin^  said  to  himself:  "  If  all  this  is  ti-ue  I  will  cut  off  the  head  of 
Siavash."  He  then  sent  for  Siiiva^h,  who  stated  all  the  facts.    The  queen 
accused  hiin  of  falsehood,  and  Siid  that  he  had  gone  to  such  an  extent 
of  violence,  that  encienie  as  she  was,  she  expected  a  miscarriage.    The 
king  found  that  Sou<lAbeh  had  all  kinds  of  strong  perfumes  and  scents 
over  her  clothes  and  boily.     Tlien  c«lling  Siavash  by  his  side  he  did 
not  find  over  his  bo.ly  any  trace  of  those  scents  and  perfumes,  which, 
he  said,  would  have  been  found  over  his  body  had  he  committed  any 
violence  upon  the  body  of  Soudabeh  as  alleged.     Thus  he  found  the 
prince   innocent.     Soudabeh    then    tried   other   means   to  move  the 
feelings  of  king  Kaus  in  her  favour  and  against  the  prince.     She,  by 
means  of  some  drugs,  made  a  maid-servant  vi\iO\s;v%enciente  miscarry. 
The  maid  gave  birth  to  two  still-born  infants.    Soudabeh  then  pretended 
that  it  was  she  herself  who  had  given  birth  to  the  still-born  infants,  and 
rained  a  cry  of  grief  and  sorrow.     The  king  ran  to  her  apartments, 
and    she    reminded   him    of   her    former  oonplfiint,   viz.,   that  she 
expected  a  miscarriage  from  the  violence  of  Siavash.     Tliis  made  the 
king  again  suspicious  about  the  conduct  of  Siavash.     He  called  the 
sages,  who  knew  the  stars,  before  him,  and  asked  them  to  find  onfc 
the  secret.     They  consulted  the  stars  for  seven  consecutive  nights  and 
traced  out  the  trnth.    The  woman,  who  was  the  real  mother  of  the 
still-born  infants,  was  arrested,  but  she  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
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matter.  The  king  called  Soudabeh  in  the  presence  of  the  sages. 
She  accused  them  of  being  partial  to  the  prince,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  very  powerfal.  She  then  wept  and  cried  bitterly.  This 
affected  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  he  again  became  suspicious  about 
the  whole  «ffair.  He  then  called  an  assembly  ot  the  Mobeda 
of  his  couit,  and  snbmitted  the  whole  matter  l)i'fore  them  lor  alvice. 
They  advised  the  king  to  try  the  case  by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  Soni'abeh, 
the  (jueen,  bein^  asked  to  go  through  the  ordeal,  sa'd,  that  she  had 
showed  her  innocence  by  presenting  before  the  king  the  two  infants, 
that  were  born  dead  through  the  iniscirriage  caused  by  the  violence  of 
Siavasb,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  prove  his 
innocence  by  going  tiirougii  the  oideal.  SiAvash  went  througii  it 
unhurt  anti  proved  his  innocence.  The  king,  tliereupon,  condemned 
the  queen  to  death  and  sentenced  her  to  be  hing-  d.  But  then  Siavash 
interfered  on  her  behalf  and  persuaded  the  king  to  forgive  htr. 

This  then  is  the  story  of  the  Shah-nameb  wliich  resembles  that  of 
the  SindibAd-najueh.  We  will  here  enumerate  the  points  of  striking 
resemblance  between  these  two  storieh: — 

1.  The  son  of  the  Indian  King  Oardis  was  destined,  accor  ling  to 
his  horoscope,  to  pass  a  life  of  misfortune.  So  was  Siavash,  tlie  son  of 
the  Iranian  King  Kaas,  deitineJ,  according  to  ttie  asirologers,  to 
pass  a  life  of  misery. 

2.  As  the  Indian  prince  was  entrusted  to  Sindibad  to  bo  trained 
and  educated,  so  was  the  Iranian  prince  Siavash  entrusted  to  Kugtam, 

8.  The  Indian  queen,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  young  prince, 
asked  the  king  to  send  him  to  her  apartments  on  the  pretence,  that 
she  might  extort  from  hitn  the  secret  of  his  obseiving  silence. 
According  to  the  Shah-uameh,  the  Iranian  queen  Soudabeh  asked 
Kans  to  send  Siavash  to  the  private  apartments  of  women  on  the 
pretence  of  entertaining  him  and  presenting  him  with  gifts,  and  of 
making  him  choose  a  partner  for  his  life. 

4.  The  Indian  king  grants  permission  to  the  queen  to  take  the 
prince  into  the  ladies'  apartments.  There  the  queen  reveals  her  Iovq 
to  the  prince,  and  offers,  if  he  returned  her  love,  to  rajis©  him  to  the 
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throne  bj  poisoning  the  king..  The  Iranian  king,  according  to  the 
Shah-nameh,aIso  grants  permission  to  Soudfibeh  to  take  SifWash  to 
the  ladies'  apartment  where  she  reveals  her  love  to  him,  and  pro- 
mises, if  he  returned  her  love,  to  give  him  crowns  and  thrones,  and 
threatens,  in  case  he  did  not  return  her  love,  to  deprive  him  of  tho 
throne  and  to  ruin  him. 

5.  On  the  Indian  prince  refusing  the  oifer  with  indignation,  tho 
queen  raises  an  alat-m  and  accuses  the  prince  before  the  king  oE 
improper  oilers.  We  find  the  same  iu  the  case  of  the  Iranian 
prince. 

C.  The  seven  Vazi'S  of  tlie  Indian  king  intercede  on  behalf  of  tho 
prince  for  seven  cousecntive  nights  and  persuade  the  king  to  post- 
j)one  the  execution  of  the  prince.  According  to  the  Shah-nameh 
we  have  no  seven  Vuzirs,  buc  we  find  a  number  of  sages  who  know 
the  stars.  They  consult  the  stars  for  seven  consecutive  nights  to 
find  out  the  truth  about  the  miso.irriage  complained  of  by 
Soudabeh  as  the  result  of  the  attempted  violence  of  Siavash.  Tho 
number  seven  pla^s  a  prominent  part  in  the  stor}'  of  Siavash  in  tho 
Shali-iiaaieh.  Si.ivash  on  his  return  from  Rustam  after  completing 
his  education  Avas  entertained  by  the  king  for  seven  days.  Jt  was 
for  seven  ycais  that  Kaus  tried  the  ability  of  Siavash  before  putting 
him  at  the  head  of  the  province  of  Mawaralnahar  (The  Trausoxania). 
Again  it  was  for  seven  years  that  Soudabeh  entertained  love  for 
Siavash  before  revealing  it  to  him, 

7.  The  last  time  that  the  Indian  queen  comes  before  thekingto 
defend  herself,  she  accuses  the  Vazirs  of  being  in  league  with  the 
prince  and  of  saying  falsehoods.  So  does  the  Persian  queen  accuso 
the  sages,  who  met  for  seven  consecutive  nights,  of  being  afraid  of 
Siavash  and  of  saying  what  was  not  true.  * 

8.  According  to  one  account  of  the  Sindibad-nameh,  the  Indian 
queen,  who,  in  the  end,  was  found  guilty,  was  pardoned  by  the  king 
at  the  intercession  of  the  prince.  So  was  the  Persian  queen,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  king,  pardoned  at  ths  request  of  the 
Persian  prince. 
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Now  there  is  one  great  difference  between  the  storj  of  the  Sindi- 
bad-nameh  and  that  of  the  Shah-nameh.  It  is  this,  that  we  do  not 
find  in  the  Shrih-nameh  any  allusion  to  the  stories  told  to  the  king 
each  successive  night  by  one  of  the  seven  Vazirs.  Bnt  iu  place  of 
that,  -we  merely  find  that  the  sages  met  together  for  seven  nights. 
According  to  the  S^indibud-nameh  story,  it  is  the  alternative  stories 
of  tlio  Vazirs  and  the  queen  that  allay  and  excite  the  feelings  of  the 
Indian  king.  According  to  the  Shah-nameh  story,  it  is  the  tricks 
of  the  queen  and  their  exposures  that  alternately  exciteand  allay  the 
suspicions  of  the  Persian  king.  At  first  she  tears  off  her  clothes 
and  raises  an  alarm  to  excite  the  king's  suspicions,  which  are  soon 
removed,  when  he  finds  no  trace,  on  the  body  of  Si.'ivash,  of  the 
stron-^  perfumes  with  which  she  had  covered  her  body.  Then 
Soudabeh  renorts  to  the  trick  of  a  pretended  miscarriage,  which 
af^ain  makes  the  king  a  little  suspicious.  The  sages  after  their  seven 
nights''  consultation  soon  expose  the  mischievous  plot.  Soudabeh, 
in  her  turn,  again  weeps  bitterly,  and  accuses  the  sages  of  being 
afraid  of,  anl  partial  to,  the  prince.  This  moves  the  king  again  a 
little  in  her  favour.  He  calls  a  council  of  his  Mobads  to  discover 
the  whole  truth.  They  advise  an  ordeal  by  fire.  Now  these  steps 
and  countersteps,  taken  by  the  queen  on  one  hand,  and  the  sagca 
and.  Mobads  on  the  other,  as  described  in  the  Shah-nameh,  are  re- 
placed by  the  stories  of  the  seven  Vazirs  in  the  Sindibad-namth. 

Now,  I  think,  that  this  narration  of  stories  by  the  seven  Vazirs 
and  the  queen  is  a  foreign  clement  added  to  the  Pahlavi  story  by 
the  Arabs  who  were  very  fond  of  spinning  out  a  long  story  in  tho 
form  of  petty  stories  narrated  every  night,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
the  well-known  Arabian  Nights.  I  think  1  am  borne  out  in  this 
view  by  the  very  fact — and  that  an  important  fact — that,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Clouston,  the  stories  of  the  seven  Vazirs  and  the  queen 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  versions — Syriac,  Greek,  and  Persian— 
of  the  Siudibad-nameh.  Tho  main  features  in  the  story  remain  tho 
same  iu  all  the  different  versions  of  tho  Sindibad-nameh  as  in  tho 
original  Persian  story,  but  in  the  stories  of  the  Vazire  and  the  queen, 
which  I  consider  to  be  the  foreign  element  added  bj  the  Arabs,  a« 
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was  their  wont,  we  find  a  great  difference  in  the  different  versions 
of  the  Sindibad-nameh. 

Thus,  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  the  source  of  the  story  of  "  The 
King,  the  Damsel,  aud  the  Prince,"  as  described  in  the  Sindibad- 
na-iieh,  be  Pahlavi,  we  find  it  in  the  story  of  Kaus,  Soudabeh,  and 
Siavash  ot  the  Shah-nameh,  which  is,  as  the  poet  himself  Says, 
wiibteii  from  Pahlavi  sources. 

It  appears,  that  the  sfory  of  Siavash  is  more  ancient  than  the  times 
of  tlieSassauian  period,  when  the  Pahlavi  books,  from  which  Firdousi 
took  his  materials,  were  written.  We  Hud  au  illusion  to  the  unsur- 
passed beauty  and  innocence  of  Siavash  in  the  older  writingi  of  the 
Avestfl.  In  the  Avesta  writing,  known  as  the  Afrin-i-Spitaman 
Zarathusht,  we  read  the  following  passage  : — "  Srirem  keharpem 
anastravanem  bavAhi  yatha  kava  Siavarshano,  t.  e.,  may  you  be  as 
beautiful  and  innocent  as  Siavash.  "  An  allusion  to  the  unparalleled 
beauty  of  Siavash  is  also  made  in  the  Pazend  Afrin,  where  one  is 
desired  to  be  as  beautiful  as  Siavash  (Iludeed  bed  chun  Siavakhsh). 
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Tlje  Irish  Story  of  Cucullii]  ai]d 

Coijloch  ai]d  tlje  fersian  Story  of 

I\ustan]  aijd  Sohrab. 
• — ♦— — 

[Read  iSlh  November  1892.     The  Hvu'ble  Mr.  Justice  Tetany, 
ill  the  Chair. ^ 

» 

There  are  several  episodes  in  Firdousi's  great  epic  of  the  Persians, 
wliich  present  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  similar  episodes 
in  the  epics  of  other  nations.  In  1887  Prof.  Darmesteter,  of  Paris, 
drew  the  attention  of  our  Society  to  the  Mahabharata  episode  of 
the  renanciation  of  the  throne  by  Yudhishthira  and  his  ascension  to 
Heaven,  and  said  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  similar  episode  of  king 
Kaikhosru  in  the  Shah-nameh.  We  know  that  our  learned  pre- 
sident had  then  entered  a  mild  caveat  against  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  French  savant.  This  caveat  has  drawn  forth  in  defence  a 
learned  paper  from  the  pen  of  the  French  savant,  entitled  "Points 
de  Contact  entre  le  Mahabharata  et  le  Shah-nameh,"  read  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  (Journal  Asiatique,  1887,  II.,  p.  38-75).  In 
this  paper,  the  author  has  entered  at  great  length  into  the  points 
touched  upon  by  him  before  our  Society,  in  order  to  support  his 
theory  about  the  Persian  origin  of  the  Indian  episode.  Whatever 
be  the  view  as  to  the  country  where  the  story  of  the  episode  had  its 
origin,  M.  Darmesteter  has  clearly  pointed  out  several  points  of 
striking  resemblance  between  the  Persian  episode  of  Kaikhosru 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Indian  episode  of  Tudhishthira  and  the 
Jewish  episode  of  Enoch  on  the  other.  In  1889,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Pallonjee  Burjorjee  Desai,  of  Bombay,  in  a  public  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Gujarati  Dnyan  Prasarak  Mandli,  pointed  out  several  points 
of  striking  resemblance  between  the  Persian  episode  of  Homae, 
Behe-'afrid  and  Arjasp  in  the  Shah-nameh  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Indian  episode  of  Sita  and  Ravan  in  the  Ramayan  and  the  Greek 
episode  of  Helen  and  Paris  in  the  Iliad  on  the  other. i  My  last 
paper  before  our  Society  on  "  The  so-called  Pahlavi  origin  of  the  story 
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of  the  Sindibad-nameh,"  led  to  show  that  there  was  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  Persian  story  of  Kaus,  Soudabeh  and  Siavakhsb 
in  the  Shjih-nameh  and  the  Indian  story  of  the  King,  the  Damsel,  and 
the  Prince  in  the  Sindibad-nameh.  All  these  stories  show,  that 
several  Persian  stories  of  the  Shilh-nanieh  have  their  parallels  in  the 
epics  of  the  East  and  the  West.  My  paper  this  evening  treats  of  a 
similar  subject.  It  is  intended  to  compare  an  episode  in  the  Persian 
epic  with  that  in  an  Irish  epic. 

Mr.  Mohl  (small  edition  Vol.  I,  Preface  p.  Ixxi.)  in  the  preface 
to  his  French  translation  of  the  Shah-uameh,  was  the  first  to  allude  to 
this  resemblance.  He  said,  "Miss  Brook  a  deeouvert,  en  Irlande 
deux  tres-anciennes  ballades  dont  le  fond  oSre  une  ressemblance 
etonnante  avec  I'histoire  de  Sohrab."  In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  the  "ressemblance  etonnante"  in  all  its  details.  The  two 
ballads  referred  to  by  M.  Mohl  are  "  Conloch,  a  Poem,"  and  "The 
Lamentation  of  Cucullin  over  the  body  of  his  son  Conloch."  They 
are  given  by  Miss  Brooke  in  her  "Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry"  published 
in  1789. 

I  Avill  fii*st  narrate  here  the  Irish  story  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  O'Halloran,  the  writer  of  the  introduction^  to  the  Poem  of  Conloch. 
•'In  the  reign  of  Conor  Mac-Nessa,  King  of  Ulster  (about  the  year 
of  the  world  3950),  Ireland  abounded  in  heroes  of  the  most  shining 
intrepidity ;  insomuch  that  they  were  all  over  Europe,  by  way  of 
eminence,  called  the  Heroes  of  the  Western  Isle.  Amongst  these 
were  Cuchullin,  the  son  of  Sualthach  j  Conal-cearach,  and  the  three 
eons  of  Uisneach,  Naoise,  Aiule,  and  Ardan,  all  cousins-german. 
Cucliullin,  in  one  of  his  continental  expeditions,  returning  home  by 
way  of  Albany,  or  modern  Scotland,  fell  in  love,  at  Dun-Sgathach, 
•with  the  beautiful  Aife,  daughter  to  Airdgenny.  The  affairs  of  his 
country  calling  him  home,  he  left  the  lady  pregnant;  but  on  taking 
leave,  he  directed,  in  case  his  child  should  be  a  son,  to  have  him  care- 
fully brought  tip  to  arras,  at  the  academy  of  Dun-Sgathach,  He 
gave  her  a  chain  of  gold  to  be  put  round  his  neck,  and  desired  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  Ulster,  as  soon  as  his  military  studies  'were 
completed,  and  that  he  should  there  recognize  him  by  means  of  the 
golden  chain.  He  also  left  the  following  injunctions  for  his  conduct: 
That  he  should  never  reveal  his  name  to  a  foe ;  that  he  should  not  give 
the  way  to  any  man,  who  seemed  to  demand  it  as  right ;  and  that  iie 
should  never  decline  the  single  combat  with  any  Knight  under  the  sun. 
1  Reliques  of  Irish  Toetry  by  Miss  Brooke,  p.  6, 
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The  youth  (his  education  completed),  came  to  Ireland  to  seek  his 
father  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  arrived  in  armour  ;  a  manifest  proof, 
according  to  the  etiquette  of  those  days,  that  he  came  with  an 
hostile  intention,  and  to  look  for  occasions  to  signalize  his  valour.  On 
his  approaching  Emania,  the  royal  residence  of  the  Ulster  Kings,  and 
of  the  Croabh-ruadh,  or  Ulster  Knights,  Conor  sent  a  herald  to 
know  who  he  was  ?  A  direct  answer,  and  he  armed,  would  have  been 
improper  ;  it  would  have  been  an  acknowledgment  of  timidity.  Ii^ 
short,  the  question  was  only  a  challenge ;  and  his  being  asked  to  pay 
an  eric  or  tribute,  implied  no  more  than  that  he  should  confess  the 
superiority  of  the  Ulster  Knights.  On  his  refusal  to  answer  the 
question,  Cuchullin  appeared  :  they  engaged,  and  the  latter,  hard- 
pressed,  threw  a  spear  with  such  direction  at  the  young  hero,  as 
to  wound  him  mortally.  The  dying  youth  then  acknowledged 
himself  his  son,  and  that  he  fell  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  his 
mother.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  poem,  that  when  Cuchullin 
left  her  those  injunctions,  he  was  far  from  expecting  that  his 
son  should  have  put  them  in  force  upon  his  arrival  in  Ireland." 

'Now  I  will  narrate  briefly  the  story  of  Rustam  and  Sohrab  as 
given  by  Firdousi  in  his  Shah-nameh.  In  the  reign  of  Kaus, 
Rustam,  the  great  general  of  the  king,  went  a-bunting  one  day 
in  the  forests  near  the  country  of  Samangan.  Tehemina,  the 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Samangan,  fell  in  love  with  him  and 
Rustam  married  her.  On  preparing  to  leave  her  country  for  his 
native  land  of  Iran,  be  found  her  enciente.  He  then  gave  her 
a  (irf*)  Mohreh  (a  kind  of  precious  jewel),  with  instructions,  that  in 
case  his  child  should  be  a  daughter,  she  should  fasten  it  on  her 
ringlets,  but  in  case  it  should  be  a  son,  he  should  fasten  it  on 
one  of  his  arras,  A  son  being  born,  Tehemina  named  him  Sohrab 
and  fastened  the  jewel  on  one  of  his  arms.  Sohiab  grew  up 
to  be  a  brave  and  manly  young  man,  eager  to  seek  glory  and  fame  in 
war,  against  the  rulers  of  Turan  and  Iran.  Afrasiab  of  Turau, 
the  dnemy  of  the  Iranian  King  Kaus,  won  him  over  to  his  side,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to  invade  Iran.  He  sent  his 
two  generals,  Homau  and  Barman,  with  the  army  under  Sohrab, 
with  strict  instructions,  that  they  must  always  take  care,  that  Sohrab 
should  not  know  his  father  Rustam.  The  invading  army  marched  to 
the  I>az-i-Sapheed,  i.e.,  the  white  fortress,  which  stood  over  the  bor- 
derland between  Turan  and  Iran.      Hajir,  the  commander  of  the  fort, 
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fell  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Sohrab.  Gordafrid,  a  brave  and  gallant 
sister  of  Hajir,  then  put  on  the  armour  of  a  man,  and  took  the 
field  against  Sohrab.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight  in  a  single  combat,  her 
helmet  fell  off  and  revealed  her  to  Sohrab  as  a  woman.  Sohrab 
being  struck  veith  her  beauty,  wanted  to  make  her  a  captive,  but  she 
succeeded  in  making  her  escape  by  means  of  sweet  tempting  words. 
The  next  day,  Sohrab  found  the  fort  deserted,  because  Gordafrid  and 
the  other  occupants  of  the  fort  had  left  it  by  a  subterranean  passage. 
Sohrab,  then  marched  further  on  to  Iran.  Kaus  hearing  of  the  fall 
of  the  fortress  of  Daz-i-Sapbeed  and  the  march  of  Sohrab,  sent  for  his 
great  general  Rustam,  who  lived  in  Zaboulistan.  On  coming  to  the 
Court  of  the  king,  Rustam  was  strongly  reprimanded  by  Kaus  for 
being  dilatory  in  obeying  his  orders.  Rustam  indignantly  left  the 
Court,  to  return  to  his  country.  The  successful  march  of  Sohrab 
had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  Persians,  and  the  counsellors 
of  the  king  advised  hi  in  to  be  conciliatory  and  to  send  again  for 
Rustam,  who  alone  was  able  to  stand  against  the  successful  march  of 
Sohrab  and  his  army.  Rustam  returned  to  the  Court  and  took  the 
field  against  Sohrab.  In  the  meantime,  Solirab,  who  had  never 
previously  seen  his  father  Rustam,  tried  his  best  to  gather  from 
Hajir,  the  Iranian  prisoner  under  liis  charge,  the  particulars  about 
the  tent  and  the  whereabouts  of  Rustam.  But  Hajir  did  not  give 
hira  any  correct  information,  lest  Sohrab  should  take  some  foul 
means  to  do  away  with  the  Iranian  general  and  thus  Succeed  in 
overthrowing  the  Irilnian  rule.  Again,  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
Homan  and  Barman,  the  Turanian  officers  Avith  Sohrab,  not  to  let 
him  know  who  and  where  his  father  was.  So,  the  father  and  the  son, 
not  knowing  each  other,  rafit  in  a  single  combat  on  the  battle-field. 
Sohrab,  out  of  filial  affection,  suspected  his  antagonist  to  be  his  father 
Rustam,  and  so  asked  his  name.  But  Rustam  evaded  the  question 
and  did  not  disclose  his  name.  In  the  subsequent  fight,  Rustam  fell 
to  the  ground  and  Sohrab  raised  his  dagger  to  kill  him,  but  Rustam 
persuaded  young  Sohrab,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  wiles  and  tricks 
of  war,  to  postpone  his  killing  him  till  he  was  thrown  down  on  the 
ground  for  the  third  time.  The  next  day  Rustam  succeeded  in 
throwing  Sohrab  to  the  ground,  and  he,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
third  fight,  at  once  stabbed  Sohrab  with  his  dagger.  Sohrab,  in  his 
dying  words,  found  fault  with  the  treachery  of  his  antagonist,  and 
said,  that  his  father  Rustam,  when  he  would  come  to  know  of  his 
treacherous  conduct,  was  sure  to  revenge  his  death.     The  mention 
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of  the  name  of  Hustam,  as  that  of  his  father,  ?ooa  made  Rustam 
discover  his  mistake,  but  it  was  too  late.  Sohrab  showed  him  the 
jewel  on  his  arm  to  assure  him  of  his  being  Rustam's  son.  Rust  am 
then  began  to  lament  and  curse  himself,  and  sent  Goudrez  to 
Kaus  to  ask  from  him  (jj'**-*^-')  nosh  ddrii,  a  solution  to  heal 
dagger  wounds,  but  he  could  not  get  it.  Sohrab  soon  died  of  the 
mortal  woand  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  grief  of  Rustam  was 
indescribable.  Tehemina,  the  mother  of  Sohrab,  soon  learnt  of  the 
sad  fate  of  her  beloved  son,  and  died  of  grief  and  sorrow  within 
a  year  after  Sohrab's  death. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Irish  and  Persian  stories  resemble  a  good 
deal  in  the  principal  facts,  (a)  of  a  son  and  a  father  fighting  with 
each  other  in  ignorance,  (6)  and  of  the  son  being  killed  by  the 
hand  of  his  father.  We  will  now  note  here  a  few  points  of  striking 
resemblance  in  some  of  the  details  of  the  stories  : — 

1.  Both  the  generals  fall  in  love  with  princesses  far  away  from 
their  native  countries.  Cucullin,  the  Irish  general,  falls  in  love  with 
Aife,  daughter  to  Airdgenuy,  in  the  country  of  Albany.  Rustam, 
the  Iranian  general,  falls  in  love  with  Tehemina,  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Samangan,  in  the  country  of  Turan. 

2.  Both  leave  with  their  wives,  precious  ornaments  to[be  put  on 
by  their  expected  children  for  the  sake  of  recognition.  Cucullin 
leaves  a  golden  chain  for  the  purpose  ;  Rustam  a  Mohreh  or  a  kind 
of  jewel. 

3.  In  both  the  stories,  the  sons,  when  they  come  to  age,  march 
with  large  ai'mies  against  the  countries,  under  whose  kings  their 
fathers  serve  as  generals. 

4.  In  both  the  stories,  the  sons  before  fighting  with  their  fathers, 
fight  with  and  take  captive  other  heroes.  Sohrab  fights  with  and 
takes  prisoner  Hajir,  the  commander  of  the  fortress  of  Daz-i- 
Sapheed,  situated  on  the  borderland  between  Turfm  and  Iran. 
Conloch,  in  the  Irish  story,  fights  with  and  takes  prisoner  Conall 
Cearnach,  the  master  of  the  Ulster  kings. 

5.  On  seeing  the  defeat  of  their  eminent  generals,  both  the  kings 
send  for  their  heroes  who  stand  first  in  rank.  ,  Kaus,  the  King  of 
Iran,    sends  for  his  hero,  Rustam,  who   lives    in    his    country    of 
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Zaboulistan.  Conor,  the  king  of  Ulster,  sends  for  his  hero, 
Cucullin,  who  lives  in  his  fortress  of  Dundalgan.  Conor  orders 
(p.  12)  : 

"  Quick  let  a  rapid  courier  fly  ! 

(Indignant  Auliffe  cried,) 

Quick  with  the  shameful  tidings  let  him  hie, 

And  to  our  aid  the  first  of  heroes  call. 

From  fair  Dundalgan's  lofty  wall, 

Or  Dethin's  ancient  pi'ide  !" 

Compare  with  this   the  Iruuian  king's  words  to  his  messenger  GW. 

"Go  fast.  Handle  well  the  reins  of  your  horse.  When  you  go  tn 
Rustam,  you  need  not  rest  in  Zaboul  even  if  you  feel  drowsy.  If  you 
arrive  there  at  night,  turn  back  the  next  morning.  Tell  him  (Rustam) 
that  we  are  reduced  to  straitened  circumstances  in  war.  If  this  brave 
man  will  not  come  forward,  we  cannot  treat  with  contempt  this  evil- 
minded  enemy  ."^ 

6.  Both  the  heroes,  Cucullin  and  Rustam,  make  a  little  delay  in 
responding  to  the  call  of  their  sovereign.  Conor,  the  Irish  King, 
welcomes  his  general,  Cucullin,  though  late  (p.  12)  : — 

"  Welcome,  Cucullin  I  mighty  chief  ! 
Though  late,  0  welcome  to  thy  friend's  relief  I 
Behold  the  havoc  of  yon  deadly  blade  ! 
Behold  our  hundred  warriors  bite  the  ground  ! 
Behold  thy  friend,  thy  Conall  bound  ! 
Behold — nor  be  thy  vengeful  arm  delay'd  !" 

^jji^ki     jtj      ^'ii^i      Jj|_>j 
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Kaus,  the  Iranian  King,  at  iirst  gets  angry  at  the  delay  and  gives 
vent  to  his  anger,  which  makes  Kustam  leave  his  court  indignantly. 
But,  when  looking  tn  the  situation  of  imminent  danger  from  the 
invading  enemy,  he  sends  for  Rustam  again,  and  when  the  latter  being 
prevailed  upon  by  the  call  of  duty  to  his  country,  returns  to  the  court 
of  the  king,  he  is  welcomed  as  follows : 

"  Through  the  terror  caused  by  this  thoughtless  new  enemy, 
my  heart  was  as  much  reduced  as  the  new  moon.  I  sent  for  you  to 
find  out  a  remedy  for  this.  And  when  you  came  late  I  got  angry. 
But  O  elephant-bodied  hero  !  if  you   were  offended,  I   repented  of  it, 

and  filled  my  mouth  with  dust  of  repentance 0  hero  ! 

may  your  soul  be  always  bright.  It  seems  advisable  that  to-day  we 
meet  in  an  assembly  of  pleasure  and  to-morrow  arrange  for  the 
battle."^ 

7.     As   seen   above,   we  learn   from  the  Shah-nameh  that  the 
I     Iranian'  general,  Rustam,  had  cause  to  be  offended  against  King 
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Kaus,  and  that  it  was  after  reconciliation  that  he  went  to  war 
against  Sohrab.  From  the  Irish  story  also  we  learn,  that  the  Irish 
general,  Cucullin,  also  had  a  cause  to  be  offended  against  king 
Conor,  and  that  it  was  after  "  a  kind  of  sullen  reconciliation" 
that  he  took  arms  against  the  new  invader,  Conloch.  But  the 
causes  of  the  offence  were  different.  In  the  Iranian  story,  it  was 
the  delay  of  Rustam  in  responding  to  the  immediate  call  of  his 
sovereign.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  story,  it  was  the  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  (in  order  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of 
a  prediction)  had  ordered  a  few  of  Cucullin's  kinsmen  to  be  mur- 
dered, because  one  of  them  had  married  a  beautiful  girl,  whom  the 
king  had  guarded  in  a  fortress,  to  frustrate  the  prophecy,  that  she 
would  bring  ruin  to  the  house  of  Ulster, 

8,  In  both  the  stories,  the  generals  leave  the  courts  with  anger 
on  account  of  the  unbecoming  conduct  of  their  sovereigns,  and  at 
first  refuse  to  go  to  war  against  the  enemies,  but  at  last  better 
counsels  and  a  call  to  duty  prevail.  Conor,  the  Ulster  king, 
thus  persuades  Cucullin  to  change  his  mind,  and  withdraw  his 
refusal  (p.  15)  :  — 

"  And  wilt  thou  then  decline  the  fight, 

0  arm  of  Erin's  fame  ! 
Her  glorious,  her  unconqnei'ed  knight, 

Her  first  and  fav'rite  name  ! 
No,  brave  Cucullin  !  mighty  chief 

Of  bright  victorious  steel  ! 
Fly  to  thy  Conall,  to  thy  friend's  relief, 

And  teach  the  foe  superior  force  to  feel  !" 

Godrez,  the  minister  of  the  Persian  king,  thus  persuades  Rustam 
to  change  his  mind,  and  to  take  arms  for  the  sake  of  his  king' and 
his  country  : 

*'  Do  not  turn  your  back  thus  on  the  Shah  of  Iran.  By  such  a 
retreat,  do  not  disgrace  your  name  which  has  been  so  much  exalted 
in  the  whole  of  the  world.  And  now,  when  the  army  (of  the  enemy) 
presses  upon  us,  do  not  darken  unwisely  (the  future  of)  this  crown 
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and  this  throne,  because  disgrace  comes  to  ns  from  the  land  of 
Tarnn.     Our  holy  religion  will  not  approve  of  this."  * 

9.  As  Cucullin  in  the  Irish  stoiy  is  an  "  unconquered  "  knight 
80  is  Rustam  of  the  Persian  story,  an  unconquered  hero.  No  hero 
had  ever  thrown  him  down  upon  the  ground  in  a  single  combat. 

10.  Accofding  to  both  the  stories,  the  aged  general  (the father), 
before  bojjiauing  the  combat,  makes  an  offer  of  peace  to  his  young 
antagonist,  (the  syu).  In  the  Irish  story  Cacullin  says  to  Oonloch 
(p.  16): 

"  Let  me,  0  valiant  knight,  (he  cried) 
Thy  courtesy  request ! 
To  me  thy  purpose,  and  thy  name  confide, 

'    And  what  thy  lineage  and  thy  land  declare  ? 
Do  not  my  friendly  hand  refuse, 
And  proffer'd  peace  decline  ; — 
Yet,  if  thou  wilt  the  doubtful  combat  choose. 
The  combat  then,  0  fair-hair*d  youth  !  be  thine  I" 

In  the  Persian  story  Rustam  pities  Sohrab,  and  asks  him  to 
desert  the  side  of  Turan  and  go  over  to  that  of  Irau.    He  says  : 
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"  My  heart  pities  you,  and  I  do  not  like  to  deprive  you  oi  yowr 
life.  Do  not  remain  in  the  conrpauj'  of  the  Turks.  I  know  of  none 
in  Iran  ^ho  is  your  equal  in  having  such  shoulders  and  arais."^ 

11.  According  to  both  the  stories,  when  the  two  generals  (father 
and  son)  meet  for  a  single  combat,  the  first  tiling  they  do,  is  that  one 
of  them  puts  to  the  other  a  question  about  his  name  and  parentage, 
and  the  other  evades  the  question.  In  the  Irish  story  it  is  Cucullin, 
the  father,  that  puts  the  question,  and  it  is  Conloch,  the  son,  that  evades 
it.  But  in  the  Persian  story  it  is  Sohrab,  the  son,  that  puts  the  ques- 
tion, and  Rustam,  the  father,  that  evades  it.  Cucullin  says  to  Conloch 
(p.  16)  : 

*'  To  me  thy  purpose,  and  thy  name  confide. 

And  what  thy  lineage  and  thy  land  declare  T* 

Conloch  then  refuses  to  give  any  information  and  to  accept  the  offer 
of  peace  (p.  16). 

«  Jj'ever  shall  aught  so  base  as  fear 

The  hero's  bosom  sway  ! 
Never,  to  please  a  curious  ear. 

Will  I  my  fame  hotray  I 
No,  gallant  chief  I   I  will  to  none 

My  name,  my  purpose,  or  my  birth  reveal  ; 
Nor  even  from  thee  the  combat  will  f  shun, 

Strong  though  thine  arm  appear,  .and  tried  thy  martial  steel." 

Sohrab,  who  suspects  bis  antagonist  to  be  his  father,  Rustam,  thus 
questions  him  : 

"I  ask  you  a  question,  you  must  tell  me  the  truth.  Tell  me 
plainly,  what  is  your  parentage  ?  Please  my  heart  with  your  good 
words.     I    suspect   that   you   are  Rustam,    that  you   are   descended 

VuHi-r,  I.,  p,  iSS, 
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froni  the  family  of  glorious  Xarimrm."  Rustam,  in  order  to  frighten 
the  young  warrior  with  the  idea,  that  Uusiam  was  a  more  powerful 
and  stronger  man  than  the  strong-built  man  before  him,  says  an 
untruth,  and  denies  his  being  Rustam.  "  I  am  neither  Rustam,  nor 
am  1  of  the  family  of  Sam  Nariman.  He  is  a  great  warrior  and  I  am 
much  inferior  to  him.     I  neither  possess  the  throne  nor  the  crown."! 

12.  In  both  the  stories  we  find  that  the  hearts  of  the  sou?,  while 
fighting  with  tlieir  fathers,  are  touched  with  feelings  of  tenderness 
and  filial  affection.  In  the  Irish  story  Conloch,  while  refusing  to 
answer  the  questions  of  Cucullin,  and  while  declining  his  offers  of 
peace,  says  (p.  16): — 

'•  Yet  hear  me  own,  that,  did  the  vow 

Of  chivalry  allow, 

I  would  not  thy  request  withstand, 

Bnt  gladly  take,  in  peace,  thy  proffer'dhand. 
^o  does  that  face  each  hostile  thought  controul  ! 

So  does  that  noble  mien  possess  my  soul!  " 
In  the  Persiiin  story  S'ohrab  says  to  Homan  :  '' My  feelings  aie 
affected  by  looking  to  (his  stature),  his  feet  aid  his  stirrups.  My 
face  is  covered  with  shame  (to  fiuht  against  him).  I  find  (in  him  •  all 
the  marks  poiuted  out  by  my  mother,  and  I  tremble  in  my  heart  for 
him."2 
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13.  According  to  both  the  stories,  the  single  combat  between  the 
generals  was  unprecedented,  and  lasted  very  long.  The  Irish  story 
says  (p.  17): 

**Dire  was  the  strife  each  valiant  arm  maintained, 

And  undecided  long  their  fates  remain'd ; 
For,  till  that  Ijour,  no  eye  had  ever  view'd 
A  field  so  fought,  a  conquest  so  pnrsu'd  I" 
According  to  Firdousi,  "  they  fought  with  each  other  from  sunrise 
to  sunset." 

14.  According  to  both  the  stories,  the  older  generals,  before 
killing  their  younger  antagonists,  were  very  hard-pressed.  Cucnllin 
was  hard-pre3sed  at  first  by  his  young  antagonist,  Conloch,  when 
(p.  17)- 

"  At  length  Cucullin's  kindling  soul  arose  ; 
Indignant  shame  recruited  fury  lends  ; 
With  fatal  aim  his  glittering  lance  he  throws, 
And  low  on  earth  the  dying  youth  extends." 

In  the  Persian  story  also,  we  find  Rustam  very  hard-pressed  at 
first.  In  the  first  combat  he  was  thrown  down  upon  the  ground  by 
Sohrab.  Then  he  prayed  to  God  for  additional  strength,  and  threw 
down  and  killed  Sohrab  in  the  second  combat. 

15.  It  appears  from  both  the  stories,  that  the  sons  did  not 
take  full  advantage  of  their  strength  as  young  men  against  their 
aged  antagonists.  Conloch,  out  of  affectionate  feelings  for  Gucullin, 
did  not  nse  all  his  strength  to  overpower  him.  When  later  oa 
he  was  stabbed  by  his  father,  he  says  to  him  (p.  20): 

"  But,  ah  Cucnllin  ! — dauntless  knight! — 

Ah  !  —  had'st  thou  better  mark'd  the  fight ! 

Thy  skill  in  arms  might  soon  have  made  thee  know 

Tiiat  I  was  only  half  -a  foe  ! 

Thou  would'st  have  seen,  for  glory  though  I  fought, 

Defence, — not  blood  I  songht. 

Thou  would'st  have  seen,  from  that  dear  breast, 

Nature  and  love  thy  Conloch's  arm  arrest ! 

Thou  would'st  have  seen  his  spear  instinctive  stray; 

And,  when  occasion  dar'd  its  force, 

Still  from  that  form  it  fondly  turn'd  away, 

And  gave  to  air  its  coarse." 
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Sohrsib,  when  he  first  threw  Rustam  to  the  ground,  raised  bis 
dagger  to  stab  him,  hot  being  soon  moved  by  the  words  of 
Rustam,  for  whom,  in  the  midst  of  fight,  he  entertained  tender  feel- 
ings, he  let  him  go.  Like  Conloch,  Soliiab,  when  wounded  with  the 
fatal  blow,  thus  reminds  Rustam  of  it  ;  "I  was  kind  to  you  in  every 
wav,  but  you  did  not  show  me  a  particle  of  favour,  "^ 

The  most  touching  parts  in  both  the  stories  are  the  lamentations 
of  the  fathers  when  they  know  that  they  have  killed  their  own  sons. 

There  is  one  great  differcjnce  between  these  two  stories.  In  the 
Persian  story,  both  the  father  and  the  son  do  not  know  each 
other  and  so  both  fight  in  utter  ignorance  of  each  other.  Uut  in  the 
Irish  story,  Conloch,  the  son,  knows  his  father,  Cucullin,  but  fights 
with  him  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  chivalry,  which  Cucullin  had 
asked  his  wile  to  communicate  to  their  child,  in  case  the  child  should  be 
a  son.  Cuculliu's  injunctions  for  his  son's  conduct  were :  *•  Tliat  he 
should  never  reveal  his  name  to  a  foej  that  he  should  not  give  way 
to  any  man  who  seemed  to  demand  it  as  a  right ;  and  that  he  should 
never  de.cline  the  single  combat  with  any  knight  under  the  sun." 

Now,  the  question  is,  which  is  the  home  of  these  two  stories  ?  It 
seems  that  ancient  Iran  was  the  country  where  the  touchifig  story 
had  its  home.  The  very  name  of  Ireland  suggests  that  the  country 
was  originally  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Aryans,  the  com- 
mon ancestors  of  the  Iranians  of  Firdousi  and  of  other  adjoining 
nations.  Again,  has  not  the  word  Erin,  used  in  the  above  Irish 
poem  of  Cucullin  as  an  ancient  name  of  Ireland,  a  close  resemblance 
with  the  name  of  Iran  ?  Firdoust's  poem  of  Rustam  and  Sohrab,  which 
forms  a  small  part  of  his  whole  epic,  is,  as  compared  to  the  Irish 
poem,  a  very  long  one.  Again,  according  to  Persian  writers,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Bundehesh,  the  time  when  Rustam,  the  national  hero  of  Iran 
lived,  was  very  old.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  story  had,  with 
several  other  stories,  passed  orally  from  the  East  to  the  West.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Celts  took  it  with  them  to  Ireland. 

According  to  M.  Mohl,  this  tradition  ^of  a  son,  fighting  in  ignor- 
ance iwith  his  father,  is  also  found  among  other  nations  besides  the 
Irish.     "  J.  Grimm  has  published  some  fragments  of  a  German  poem  of 

Vnllef,  I.,  p,  604. 
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the  8lh  century  which  rests  upon  a  similar  foundation, 

and  Dietrich  has  published  a  Russian  tale  which  gives  a  similar 
story. "^  It  appears  from  an  article  in  t^e  Acalemy  of  19th  April 
ISOO,  written  by  Mr.  H.  Krebs.  and  headed  "  Firdousi  and  the  Old 
High  German  lay  of  Ilildebrand"  that  "  Green  in  his  Critical  Edition 
of  Hildebrandsleid  (Oottinger,  1858)  has  first  pointed  out  a  striking 
parallel  between  the  German  song  and  the  Persian  episode."  Mr. 
Krebs  also  mentions  in  connection  with  this  episode,  the  classical 
legend  of  (Edipus  in  which  it  is  the  son  who  slays  his  father  in 
io-Morance.  A  comparison  of  the  abovenaraed  similar  German  and 
Russian  songs  by  some  members  of  our  Society,  interested  in  Arian 
folk-song,  is  likely  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  story.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  its  home,  we  have  seen  in 
this  paper,  that  the  Irish  story  is  similar  to  the  Persian,  not  only  in 
its  main  features,  but  also  in  some  of  its  details. 

»  Mohl,  1876,  small  edition,  Vol.  I.,  Trefacc  p.  Ixxl. 
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The  Bas-relief  of  Beljaraii]  Gour 
(Betjaran]  V.)  at  |N[aksl]-i-Rustaii], 
aijd  His  J\'Iarriage  witl]  aij  Iijdiai] 

friijcess. 

— « — 

[^R^ad  17 tk  December  1894,     l)i\  Gerson 

Da  Cunha  in   the   Chair.'] 

♦— — 

The   sculptures   at    Naksh-i-Rustam    or    on    tlie    rock    of    the 

mountain,  otherwise  known  as  the  Mountain  of  Sepulchi-es,  have 

long  been  "  the  subjects  of  discussion  -with  the  traveller,  the  artist 

and   the  antiquary."     Sir   Robert  Kerr   Porter  has   described    at 

some  length  "the  remains  which  mark  the  lower  line  of  the  rock 

and   which  are  attributed   to   kings  of  Arsacedian  and  Sassaniau 

race."  ^     The  object  of   this  paper  is   (I)  to  determine  the  event, 

which  IS  intended  to  be  commemorated  in  the  first  of  the  lower 

bas-reliefs    of    Naksh-i-Rustam  ;    (11)     to    describe  the  event   so 

commemorated  ;  and  (III)  to  examine  how  far  (a)  Indian  books,  (6) 

Indian  coins,  aud  (c)  Indian  monuments  support  the  description. 

I. 

Porter,  after  describing  it  at  some  kngth,2  says  : — "From  the 

composition  of  this  piece,  even  as  it  now  appears,  shewing  a  royal 

union,  and,   as  its   more  perfect  former  state    is  exhibited   in   the 

1  Porter's  Travels,  I.,  p.  529. 

»  Ibid,  pp.  530-532.  "  The  first  under  consideration  (Plate  XIX)  presents 
ikself  soon  after  we  pass  the  tomb  xn  the  most  eastern  direction.  Much 
of  it  is  buried  in  the  earth  ;  the  three  figure?,  which  are  its  subject,  being 
now  only  visible  as  high  as  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  The  two  principal 
are  engaged  in  grasping,  with  their  outstretched  arms,  a  wreath  or 
twisted  bandeau,  from  which  hang  a  couple  of  waving  ends,  The  first 
figure,  wiiich  holds  it  with  his  right  hand,  stands  in  the  right  of  the 
soulpture,  and  appears  to  be  a  king.  He  is  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  a  bonnet- 
BhapO,  round  which  runs  a  range  of  upward  fluted  ornaments,  surmounted 
with  a  high  balloon-like  mass,  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  crown.  From  tha 
imitation  of  folds  in  the  stone,  it  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a  decoration  of 
some  sort  of  stuflE.  A  fillet  binds  the  bottom  of  the  head-dress  round  the 
forehead;  appearing  to  tie  behind,  amongst  a  redui;dancy  of  long  flowing  hair, 
whence  it  streams  in  two  waving  ends,  resembling  those  from  the  wreath  ho 
is  clasping.  These  loose  ribband-like  appendages  seem  badges  of  Arsacedian 
and  Sassanian  sovereignty  :  and  we  find  them  attached  to  various  pirts  of  the 
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drawing  I  saw  at  Shiraz,  where  a  boy  with  a  princely  diadem 
completes  the  group,  I  find  that  it  corresponds  with  a  Sassanian 
silver  coin  in  my  possession.  On  that  coin  are  the  profiles  of  a 
king,  a  queen,  and  a  boy.  On  the  reverse,  is  a  burning  altar, 
supported  by  the  same  man  and  woman,  the  lattc  r  holding  a  ring 
in  her  right  hand.  From  the  Pelhivi  legend  which  surrounds  the 
coin,  it  is  one  of  the  Baharams,  which  is  there  written  Vahraran. 
Comparing  certain  peculiar  circumstances  which  marked  the 
reign  of  Baharam  the  Fifth,  surnamed  Gour,  with  the  design  on 
the  coin,  and  with  the  figures  on  this  excavation,  I  should  conclude 
that  the  king  in  both  is  Baharam  the  Fifth." ^ 

So  far,  we  agree  with  Porter  that  the  Bas-relief  belongs  to 
Behai'am  Gour,  and  commemorates  an  event  of  his  life.  But  what 
is  that  event  ?  Sir  Kerr  Porter  gives  an  anecdote  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm  and  connects  the  Bas-relief  with  that  anecdote. 

It  is  an  anecdote,  which  is  described  by  Malcolm,  as  having  been 
heard  by  him  in  1810,  at  one  of  Beharam  Gonr's  hunting  seats.  I 
will  describe  it  here  in  the  words  of  Malcolm  himself,  as  Porter's 
version  of  it  differs  from  it  in  some  material  points  : — 

"  Baharam,  proud  of  his  excellence  as  an  archer,  wished  to  display 
it  before  a  favourite  lady.  He  carried  her  to  the  plain  ;  an  antelope 
was  soon  found,  asleep.  The  monarch  shot  an  arrow  with  such 
precision  as  to  graze  its  ear.  The  animal  awoke,  and  put  his  hind 
hoof  to  the  ear,  to  strike  off  the  fly  by  which  he  conceived  himself 
annoyed.  Another  arrow  fixed  his  hoof  to  his  horn.  Baharam 
turned  to  the  lady,  in  expectation  of  her  praises  :  she  coolly  observ- 
ed,   Neeko   Jcurden  z  jpur   hurden    est ;    '  Practice   makes   perfect.' 

regal  dress  in  all  these  remains  of  antiquity.  His  hair,  as  I  obserre  1  before, 
is  full,  flowing,  and  curled,  having  nothing  of  the  stiff  -wig-appearance  so 
remarkable  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  race  of  Cyrus.  The  beard  of  this  figure 
is  very  singularly  disposed.  On  the  upper  lip,  it  is  formed  like  moustachioa  ; 
and  grows  from  the  front  of  the  ear,  down  the  whole  of  the  jaw,  in  neat 
short  curls  ;  but  on  the  chiu  it  becomes  a  great  length,  (which,  as  I  hav  3 
noticed  before,  seems  to  be  a  lasting  attribute  of  royalty  in  Persia,)  and  ia 
tied  together,  just  at  the  point  of  the  chin,  whence  it  hangs  like  a 'large 
tassel.     At  hia  ear  is  the  fragment  of  an  immense  pearl,  and  a  string  of  the 

same  is  round  his  neck The  personage  on  the  left  is,  without  doubt,  a 

woman,  the  outline  of  the  form  making  it  evident.     On  her  he  td,  we  see   a 
large  crown  of  a  mural  shape.  .  .  .  Her  right  hand  clasps  the  wreath  with 
the  king  ....  The  third  figure  visible  in  the  group  stands  behind  the  king ; 
and  from  some  part  of  his  apparel,  appears  to  be  a  guard." 
»  Ibid,  p,  533. 
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Enraged  at  this  uncourtly  observation,  the  king  ordered  her  to  be 
sent  into  the  mountains  to  perish.  Her  life  was  saved  by  the 
mercy  of  a  minister,  who  allowed  her  to  retire  to  a  small  village 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.  She  lodged  in  an  upper  i-oom,  to  which 
she  ascended  by  twenty  steps.  On  her  arrival  she  bought 
a  small  calf,  which  she  carried  up  and  down  the  stairs  every- 
day. This  exercise  was  continued  for  four  years;  and  the  in- 
crease of  her  strength  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  weight 
of  the  animal.  Baharam,  who  had  supposed  her  dead,  after 
a  fatiguing  chase  stopped  one  evening  at  this  village.  He 
saw  a  young  woman  carrying  a  large  cow  itp  a  flight  of  twenty 
steps.  He  was  astonished,  and  sent  to  inquire  how  strength 
so  extraordinary  had  been  acquired  by  a  person  of  so  delicate  a  form. 
The  lady  said  she  would  communicate  her  secret  to  none  but 
Baharam ;  and  to  him  only  on  his  condescending  to  come  alone 
to  her  house.  The  king  instantly  went ;  on  his  repeating  his 
admiration  of  what  he  had  seen,  she  bade  him  not  lavish  praises 
where  they  were  not  due:  'Practice  makes  perfect,' said  she, 
in  her  natural  voice,  and  at  the  same  time  lifted  up  her  veil. 
Baharam  recognised  and  embraced  his  favourite.  Pleased  with  the 
lesson  she  had  given  him,  and  delighted  with  the  love  which  had 
led  her  to  pass  four  years  in  an  endeavour  to  regain  his  esteem,  he 
ordered  a  palace  to  be  built  on  the  spot,  as  a  hunting-seat,  and  a 
memorial  of  this  event."^  Havinpr  given  this  story,  Porter  says  "  The 
female  figure  in  the  Bas-i-elief  may  very  fairly  be  considered  this 
redoubtable  queen. "^  But  in  order  to  uphold  his  theory,  that  the 
Bas-relief  commemorates  the  above  event  of  Beharam  Gonr's  life, 
Porter  seems  to  take  some  unauthorized  liberty  with  Malcolm's 
version  of  the  story.  Malcolm  calls  the  woman  in  the  story  "  a 
favourite  lady, "  but  Porter  chooses  to  call  her  a  "  favourite  wife  " 
and  "a  queen.  " 

Now,  it  appears  from  Firdousi,  that  the  woman  in  the  story  was 
neither  Bebaram's  favourite  wife  nor  his  queen.  She  was  merely 
a  favourite  flute-player.  The  story  of  "Practice  makes  perfect," 
which  Malcolm  describes,  as  having  heard  at  one  of  Beharara'a 
hunting-seats,  seems  to  me,  to  be  an  amplified  version  of  a  well-nigh 
similar  story,  described  by  Firdousi,  and  I  wonder  how  Firdousi's 
story  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Malcolm. 

1  History  of  Persia  (1829),  Vol.  I.,  p.  94  n.     »  Travels,  T,  p.  535. 
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It  occnrred  when  Beharam  was  quite  young  and  was  under  tbe 
tutelage  of  Naman  (vy^-**^)  at  the  court  of  Manzar  (j^*)  of  Arabia. 
The  story,  as  described  by  Firdousi,  runs  thus  * :  — 

Beliaram,  who  was  a  very  clever  band  in  hunting,  went  one  day 
to  the  chase  with  Azdeh,  a  woman  of  Roum,  who  was  his  favourite 
llate-player.  He  came  across  two  antelopes,  one  male  and  another 
female.  Beharam  asked  Azdeh,  '  Which  of  the  two  you  wish  me  to 
aim  at?*  She  replied,  '  A  brave  man  never  tights  with  antelopes^ 
so  you  better  turn  with  your  arrows  the  female  into  a  male  and  the 
male  into  a  female.  Then,  when  an  antelope  passes  by  your  side,  yott 
aim  at  it  an  arrow,  in  such  a  way,  that  it  merely  touches  its  ear 
without  hurting  it,  and  that  when  he  lays  down  his  ear  over  the 
shoulder  and  raises  its  foot  to  scratch  it,  you  aim  another  arrow  in' 
such  a  way  as,  to  pierce  the  head,  the  shoulder  and  the  foot  all  at 
the  same  time.'  Beharam  had  with  him  an  arrow  with  two  points. 
He  aimed  it  at  the  male  in  such  a  way  that  it  carried  away  its  two 
horns,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  female.  Then  he  threw 
two  arrows  at.  the  female  antelope  in  such  a  clever  way,  that  they 
struck  her  head  and  fixed  themselves  over  it,  so  as  to  give  her  the 
appearance  of  a  male  with  two  horns.  Then  he  aimed  his  arrow 
at  another  antelope  so  as  to  merely  touch  its  ear.  The  animal 
raised  its  foot  to  scratch  its  ear,  when  Beharam  aimed  at  it^ 
another  arrow,  so  cleverly  that  he  hit  the  head,  the  ear  and  the 
foot  all  at  the  same  time.  The  woman  thereupon  shed  tears  from  her 
eyes,  saying  it  was  inhuman  on  the  part  of  Beharam  to  have  so 
killed  the  poor  animal.  This  enraged  Beharam,  who  had  done 
all  this  at  her  bidding.  He  said  '  Jt  is  all  a  deceit  on  your 
part.  If  J  had  failed  in  doing  what  yon  ordered  me  to  do,, 
ray  family  would  have  been  put  to  shame.'  With  these  words  he 
immediately  killed  hei'. 

Now,  it  is  this  stoi-y,  related  by  Firdousi,  that  Malcolm  heard  in 
1810,  in  another,  rather  amplified,  garb,  and  it  is  this  story,  that 
Porter  thinks,  that  the  device  and  characters  on  the  Bas-relief  at 
Naksh-i-Rustam  (and  the  corresponding  device  and  characters  on  the 
coins  and  medals)  appear  to  commemorate.  In  Firdonsi's  version, 
the  woman  is  not  mentioned  as  a  queen. 

Again  in   Firdonsi's  version,  there  is    not  that   so-called   "  I'oyal 

'  Calculti  Editif.n,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1467. 
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union.  "     According  to  that  version,  the  woman  is  killed  there  and 
then  for  her  irapeitinent  taunt. 

Now,  is  it  likelj,  that  a  king^like  Beharam  Gour,  who  was,  as  Sir 
John  Malcolm  says,  "  certainly  one  of  the  best  monarchs  who  ever 
ruled  Persia,"  should  commemorate  on  a  rock,  sanctified  as  it  were 
by  the  monuments  of  his  royal  ancestors,  a  foolish  act  of  his  boj'- 
hood  ?  Porter  bases  his  interpretation  of  the  Bas-relief  on  Malcolm's 
stoi'y,  as  heard  by  him  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  event. 
EntFirdousi's  Shah-nameh  should  be  abetter  authority  than  the  oral 
traditions  that  had  preserved  and  exaggerated  the  story.  So,  if 
Beharam  had  chosen  to  commemorate  the  above  event  of  the  hnnt- 
ing-ground,  he  could  have  more  appropriately  done  that,  during 
the  time  of  his  impulsive  boyhood,  and  that  somewhere  in  the  very 
vicinity  of  the  scene  of  that  event,  i.e.,  in  Arabia.  That  something 
of  that  sort  was  actually  done  in  Arabia,  not  by  Beharam  Gour 
himself,  but  by  Manzar,  in  whose  court  he  was  brought  up,  appears 
from  another  historian  Tabari.  Tabari^  thus  describes  another 
hunting' feat  of  Beharam:  One  day  Beharam,  in  company  with 
Manzar,  went  a-hunting.  They  saw  a  wild  ass  running  by  their 
side.  Beharam  ran  after  it,  but  found  that  it  was  overtaken  by  a 
lion,  who  was  just  on  the  point  of  devouring  it.  Beharam  im- 
mediately threw  an  arrow  with  such  dexterity,  that  it  passed,  both 
through  the  lion  and  the  ass,  and  killed  them  both  at  the  same  time. 
Manzar,  in  order  to  commemorate  this  dexterity  of  Beharam,  order- 
ed a  painting  of  the  hunting  scene  to  be  drawn  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  where  Beharam  lived.  So,  the  proper  place  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  hunting  scene,  described  by  Firdousi,  was  Arabia,  as  related 
by  Tabari,  and  not  Persia,  as  suggested  by  Porter  on  the  authority 
of  a  story  related  by  Malcolm  Again,  as  according  to  Firdonsi, 
there  was  nothing  like  a  "royal  union,"  how  can  the  bas-relief 
commemorate  that  event  ? 

Now,  we  find,  that  Madame  Dieulafoy,  an  intelligent  wife  of  an 
intelligent  husband,  also  describes  the  same  story  in  her  book  of 
travel,s2,  and  gives  a  painting,  which  decorated  a  door-frame  in  the 
house,  which  she  occupied  in  the  valley  of  Eclid.  The  painting 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  Malcolm's  story  of  "  Practice  makes  perfect." 
The  painting  is  entitled  "  Rencontre  de  Baharam  et  de  son 
ancienne  favourite."     It  I'epi'esents  the  woman  as  ascending  a  stair- 


1  Tabari,  par  Zotenberg  II.  pp.  Ill- 112. 

2  La  Perse,  la  ChaW-e.    et  la  Siisiane.  p. 


357. 
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ease  with  a  cow  on  her  back,  and  the  king  as  approaching  her  on 
horseback.  Then,  if  Beharam  proposed  commemorating"  what 
Porter  chooses  to  call  a  "  royal  union,"  he  would  have  produced  a 
bas-relief  of  the  type  presented  in  the  painting  as  given  by 
Madame  Dieulafoy,  and  not  of  the  type  actually  found  at  present, 
which  seems  to  be  more  dignified,  and  has  every  appearance  of 
commemorating  a  more  solemn  and  important  event  in  the  life  of 
the  king. 

Then  comes  the  question,  if  we  reject  Porter's  interpretation  of 
the  bas-relief,  what  is  a  more  probable  interpretation?  What 
other  event  in  the  life  of  Beharam  Gour  it  is,  that  the  bas-relief 
proposes  to  commemorate  ? 

I  think,  it  is  the  event  of  Behai'am  Gour's  marriage  with  the 
Indian  princess  Sepihnud  that  the  Bas-relief  proposes  to  commem- 
orate. It  commemorates  the  confirmation  of  that  marriage  at  Azer 
Goushasp,  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the  most  celebrated, 
fire-temples  of  ancient  Iran. 

Though  Porter  has  misinterpreted  the  device  and  the  characters 
of  the  Bas-relief  at  Naksh-i-Rustam,  we  should  feel  indebted  to 
him,  for  indirectly  putting  us  in  the  right  track  of  identifying 
another  event  of  Beharam  Gour's  life  as  the  one  sought  to  be 
commemorated  on  the  rock.  We  said  above,  that  Porter  deter- 
mined, that  the  device  and  the  characters  on  the  bas-relief  corre- 
sponded with  those  on  a  coin  of  Beharam  Gour  in  his  possession 
(vide  No.  10,  Plate  I.,  Vol.  I.,  Pinkerton's  Essay  on  Medals,  1808). 
Having  interpreted,  with  the  help  of  Malcolm's  story  of  "  Practice 
makes  perfect,"  the  device  and  the  chai^acters  of  the  Bas-relief  at 
Naksh-i-Rustam,  Porter  proceeds  to  interpret  the  device  and  the 
characters  on  the  coin  in  a  similar  way.  But,  in  doing  so,  he  omits 
to  explain  the  fact — and  that  the  most  important  fact — that  a  fire- 
altar  stands  between  the  king  and  the  queen.  If  the  coin  commem- 
orates the  event  of  the  "Practice  makes  perfect"  story,  what  has 
the  fire-altar  to  do  with  it  ?  Of  course,  we  know  that  there  are 
other  coins  of  Beharam  Gour  (Plate  VII.,  fig.  8,  Numasmatic 
Illustration  of  the  Rule  of  the  Sassanians  in  Persia  by  E.  Thomas) 
and  of  other  Sassanian  kings  on  which  also  we  find  firo-altars. 
But  none  of  these  coins  have  a  woman's  picture  on  them.  The 
picture  of  a  woman  on  this  coin  in  question,  with  the  fire-altar 
between  her  and  the  king,  seems  to  have  a  particular  signification. 
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"On  the  numerous  coins  of  other  Sassanian  kings,"  says  Ousley, 
"  the  fire-altar  is  merely  guarded  by  two  armed  men,  one  on  each 
side,  like  those  figures  which  our  heralds  entitle  the  supporters."^ 

Now  Ousley  tries  to  explain  the  device  and  the  characters  on  the 
coin  in  quite  another  way.  Several  coins  and  medals  of  king 
Beharam  have  been  discovered  with  similar  devices  and  characters. 
Ousley  thus  describes  them:  "  The  obverse  exhibiting  her  (the 
queen's)  profile  close  to  that  king's  head,  whilst  on  the  reverse  we 
behold  her  (the  queen)  standing  near  the  Zoroastrian  flame,  which 
she  and  Baharam,  an  altar  being  between  them,  seem  to  regard 
with  veneration,  perhaps  nourishing  it  with  fragrant  or  costly 
substances."  2  Ousley  thinks  it  possible,  though  rash  to  affirm,  that 
the  queen  on  the  medals  of  Beharam  was  "  Sepinud  whom  Baharam 
selected  among  the  loveliest  princes  of  India"  3  He  thinks  that  the 
fire-altar  on  these  coins  and  medals  is  the  fire-altar  of  the  celebrated 
fire-temple  of  Azer  Coashasp.  Again  Beharam  is  represented  on  the 
medal  as  holding  something  iu  his  hand.  As  to  that,  Ousley  says : 
•*  What  Beharam  holds  does  not  distinctly  appear  on  these  medals  ; 
but  Firdonsi  describes  him  as  grasping  the  '  barsom'  ^(♦*V-  (small 
twigs  or  branches  of  a  certain  tree  used  in  religious  ceremonies)  when 
proceeding  to  the  Fire-altar  with  his  beautiful  Sepinud."* 

Thus,  we  find,  that  as  Ousley  has  pointed  out,  the  coin  of  Beharam 
Cour,  with  the  king  and  queen  standing  on  each  side  of  a  fire-altar, 
commemorates  the  "  royal  union  "  of  Beharam  Gour  with  the  Indian 
princess  Sepinud,  and  not  the  meeting  of  Beharam  Gour  with  a 
favourite  lady  named  Azdeh,  It  commemorates  a  solemn  event  in  the 
life  of  the  king,  and  not  a  foolish  act. 

Thus  then,  if,  with  the  help  of  Ousley's  interpreta^;ion,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  coin  of  Beharam  Gour  commemorates  the 
event  of  the  confirmation  of  the  king's  marriage  with  [the  Indian 
princess  Sepinud,  our  work  of  interpreting  the  device  and  the  charac- 
ters on  the  bas-relief  at  Naksh-i-Rustam  is  easy,  because  it  is  Porter 
him8e]f,  who  has  determined,  that  the  device  and  characters  in  both 
correspond.  The  king  and  queen  on  the  bas-relief  are,  therefore, 
Beharam  and  his  Indian  queen  Sepinud.  Sir  Kerr  Porter  refers  to 
the  third  figure  on  the  bas-relief  as  that  of   a  guard,     "  He  holds  up 

'  Travels  in  Persia,  Vol,  I.,  p.  140.    *  Travels  ia  Persia,  Vol.  I.,  p.  139. 
3  Ihid,  ■  1  Ibid,  p.  140,  n.  72. 
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his  right  hand  in  the  attitude  of  enjoining  silence."^  I  think  it  is  the 
figure  of  the  officiating  priest  in  the  above  temple  of  Azer  Goushasp, 
Ousley  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Beharam  is  represented  by  Firdousi 
as  holdinga  "  barsom  "in  his  hand.  WhatPirdousi  says  is,  that  the  head 
priest  of  the  temple  advances  with  the  Barsom  in  his  hand,  to  admit 
the  Indian  queen  into  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  I  will  give  here  in 
full,  Firdousi's  account  of  the  confirmation  ceremony  of  Beharam's 
marriage  with  Sepinud,  which,  I  think,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bas- 
relief  to  commemorate.  The  description  reminds  a  modern  Parsee 
of  \an  (a  word  which  is  the  contraction  of  Sanskrit  FTR")  ceremony, 
which  precedes  the  marriage  ceremony.     Firdousi  says: — 

"  The  king  and  his  army  then  got  over  their  horses  and  went  to 
the  land  of  Azar  Gushasp.  He  gave  a  good  deal  of  his  wealth 
in  charity  to  the  poor  and  gave  more  to  the  needy  who  concealed 
their  needs.  The  worshipper  (in  charge)  of  the  fire  of  Zarthoaht 
went  before  him  with  bdj  and  barsom  in  hand.  The  king  led 
Sepinud  before  him.  He  taught  her  the  religion  and  its  manners 
and  customs.  He  purified  her  with  the  good  religion  and  with  holy 
water,  and  the  impurities  of  a  foreign  race  were  removed  from  her," 

We  have  finished  the  task  of  examining  Porter's  interpretation  of 
the  device  and  characters  on  the  bas-relief  of  Beharam  Gour  at  Naksh-i- 
Rustam,  and  of  substituting  another  interpretation  in  its  place,  on  the 
authority  of  Ousley's  possible  interpretation  of  the  corresponding 
device  and  characters  on  a  coin  of  Beharam  Gour.  We  will  conclude 
this  paper,  with  a  short  account  of  Beharam  Gour's  visit  to  India  and 
of  his  marriage  with  Sepinud,  as  given  in  the  Shah-nameh.  Firdousi's 
account  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  court  of  an  Indian  Raja,  as  seen  by 
a  Persian  prince. 

II. 

It  appears  from  the  Shah-nameh  that  in  the  reign  of  Beharam 
Gour  (A.  D.  417 — 438)  Kanoj  was  the  capital  of  Northern  India. 
Shangel  (J^'*^)  was  the  appellation  of  the  then  ruler  of  India.  His 
country  extended  from  Hindustan  (the  country  on  the  banks  ,of  the 
Indus)  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  He  demanded  tribute  from  China 
and  Sind  («xi*i  j  u;i^).  The  Vazir  of  Beharam  Gour  once  excited 
the  ambition  of  his  master  to  conquer  the  country  of  this  powerful 
king.     Beharam  asked  a  friendly  but  threatening  letter  to  be  written 

'  Porter's  Travels  I.,  p.  .532. 
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to  Sliangel.  I  give  here  the  full  text  of  the  letter  from  the  Persian 
king  to  the  Indian  Raja,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  letters 
were  then  written  : 

"  May  the  hlessings  of  God  be  upon  him,  who  seeks  His  blessings. 
He  is  tlie  Ma>tfr  of  Existence  and  of  IN'on-existeuce.  Everything  in 
the  world  has  its  equal,  but  God  is  unique.  Of  all  things  that  He 
bestows  upon  His  man,  whether  he  be  a  servant  of  the  throne  or  the 
possessor  of  a  crown,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  better  than  reason, 
which  enlightens  the  low  as  well  as  the  great.  He,  who  gets  pleased 
with  reason,  never  behaves  badly  in  the  world.  He,  who  chooses  virtue 
never  repents.  One  never  drinks  an  evil  from  the  water  of  wisdom. 
Wisdom  releases  a  man  from  his  calamity.  May  one  never  be 
overtaken  with  calamity  !  The  first  evidence  of  (one's  possessing) 
wisdom  is,  that  he  is  always  afraid  of  doing  an  evil,  that  he  keeps 
his  body  under  control  and  that  he  seeks  the  world  with  an  eye  of 
wisdom.  Wisdom  is  the  crown  of  kings.  It  is  the  ornament  of  all 
great  iri.en."  After  this  short  dissertation  on  virtue  and  wisdom, 
Bebai-am  Gour  addresses  the  Indian  king  directly  as  follows: — 

*'  You  know  not  (how  to  remain  in)  your  own  limit ;  yon  attacli 
your  soul  to  yourself.  Although  I  am  the  ruler  at  this  time,  and 
although  all  good  or  evil  must  proceed  from  me,  you  are  ruling  as  a 
king.  How  can  there  be  justice  then  ?  Injustice  proceeds  from  every 
direction.  It  does  not  befit  kings  to  be  hasty  and  to  be  in  alliance 
with  evil-thinkers.  Your  ancestors  were  our  vassals.  Your  father 
was  a  vassal  of  ouv  kings.  None  of  us  has  ever  consented  to  the 
tribute  from  Hindustan  falling  into  arrears.  Look  to  the  fate  of 
the  KhakAn  of  Chin,  who  came  to  Iran  from  China  ?  All,  that  he  had 
brought  with  him,  was  destroyed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  away 
from  the  evil,  which  he  himself  had  done.  I  find,  that  you  have 
similar  manners,  traits  of  character,  dignity  and  religion.  I  am  in 
possession  of  instruments  of  war  and  all  the  necessary  means.  The 
whole  of  my  army  is  unanimous  (to  go  to  war)  and  well  prepared. 
You  ^cannot  stand  against  my  brave  warriors.  There  is  no  com- 
mander (worthy  of  the  name)  in  the  whole  of  India.  You  have  a 
conceited  high  opinion  of  your  power  :  you  carry  a  river  before  a 
sea.  However,  I  now  send  you  a  messenger,  who  is  eloquent,  wise 
and  high  minded.  Either  send  tribute  or  prepare  for  war  and  tighten 
your  belt.  Greetings  from  us  to  the  souls  of  those,  with  whom 
justice  and  wisdom  are  as  well  mixed  up,  as  the  warp  and  the  woof." 
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Beharam  Gobi*  tben  addressed  this  letter  of  threat  to  "  SbaBsrei. 
the  Commander  of  Hind  (which  extends)  from  the  river  of  Kanoj 
to  the  country  of  Sind.^'  He  eliose  himself  as  a  messenger  to 
carry  this  letter,  and  tinder  the  pretence  of  going  for  hunt,  started 
with  a  few  chosen  and  confidential  followers  for  India  and  crossed 
the  Indus,  which  Fii-dousi  calls  the  river  of  the  country  of  magicians 
(^y  li^jo  tA.kjT ),  When  he  went  to  the  grand  palace  of  the  Indian 
king,  he  saw  it  guarded  by  armed  men  and  elephants  and  heard 
bells  and  Indian  clarions  playing.  He  was  received  into  the  audi- 
ence hall  with  all  honour  due  to  the  envoy  of  a  great  ting.  Behai-am 
found  the  Indian  palace  to  be  a  magnificent  one,  with  crystal 
on  its  ceiling,  and  silvei",  gold  and  gems  on  the  walls.  The  king  had 
a  brother  and  a  son  with  him  in  the  audience  hall,  when  Beharam 
communicated  to  him  the  message  from  the  Court  of  Persia.  He 
-submitted  the  letter  before  the  Indian  prince  with  the  following 
Avords: — 

"  O  king  of  kingly  descent!  a  son  like  whom  no  mother  in  the  world 
has  given  birth  to,  the  great  exhalted  (King  of  Persia),  who  is  the 
•cause  of  happiness  to  his  city,  by  whose  justice,  poison  becomes  an 
antidote  of  poison,  to  whom  all  great  men  pay  tributes,  and  to  whom 
lions  fall  a  prey,  who,  when  he  takes  the  sword  in  a  battle,  turns  a 
desert  into  a  sea  of  blood,  who  in  generosity  is  like  a  cloud  of 
spring,  and  before  whom,  treasure  and  wealth  are  nothing,  sends  a 
message  to  your  Majesty  of  India  and  a  Pahlavi  letter  on  satin." 

The  Indian  king,  in  reply,  refused  with  indignation  to  pay  any 
tribute  to  the  Pei'siau  king.  In  this  reply,  he  described  his  country 
to  be  very  rich  and  to  be  full  of  amber,  aloe,  musk,  camphor, 
medicinal  drugs,  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones.  He  said,  he  had 
eighty  princes  under  his  sovereignty,  acknowledging  him  as  the 
paramount  power.  His  country  extended  from  Kanoj  to  the 
frontiers  of  Iran  and  to  the  country  of  Saklab  (the  Slavs).  All  the 
sentinels  in  Hind  and  Khoten  and  Chin  proclaimed  his  name.  He 
had  the  daughter  of  the  Fugfoor  of  Chin  as  a  wife.  A  son  was 
born  to  him  of  this  wife  from  Chin.  He  had  an  army  of  300,000 
men  under  him.  He  had  twelve  hundred  dependents  who  were  his 
blood  relations. 

After  the  communication  of  the  message  and  the  above  reply 
from  the  Indian  king,  Beharam  had  a  friendly  fight  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  with  one  of  his  best  warriors.  The  superior  strength 
in  the  fight,  and  the  skill  in  the  art  of  using  the  bow  and  the  arrow. 
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wliich  Bebaram  showed,  made  the  king  suspect  that  Beharam  was 
not  ail  ordinary  courtier  of  the  court  of  Persia,  but  a  man  of  royal 
blood.  He  asked  his  minister  to  persuade  Behasram  to  postpone 
his  departure  for  some  time  and  stay  a  little  longer  at  Kanoj,  where, 
he  said,  the  fruit  trees  gave  two  crops  per  year.  The  Vazir  tried 
to  win  Beharim  over  to  the  side  of  the  Indian  king  and  to  persuade 
hira  to  make  Kanoj  his  permanent  residence,  Beharam  refused, 
and  then  the  king  tried  to  do  away  with  this  powerful  Pei-sian 
messenger  by  requesting  him  to  go  to  kill  a  ferocious  wolf  and  a 
dragon  in  the  vicinity  of  his  city.  He  expected  Beharam  to  be 
killed  in  the  fight  with  these  animals,  but  to  his  surprise  Beharam 
returned  victorious. 

Now,  Shangel  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter  by  name  (  ^j^i*» ) 
Sepinud.     He  offered  the  daughter  in  marriage  to  Beharam,  hoping 
that  by  that  marriage  he  could  secure  the  permanent  stay  of  such 
a  brave  general  as  Beharam  at  his  Court.     Beharam  consented  and 
married    Sepinud.     One    day  Beharam    confided    to   Sepinud    the 
secret  of  his  position  and  proposed  to  her  to  run  away  from  Hindus- 
tan to  Iran,  where  he  promised  to  install  her  as  queen.     Sepinud  con- 
sented and  asked  Beharam  to  wait  for  five  days,  when  the  king  with 
all  hi3  retinue  was  expected  to  go  on  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  a  reli- 
gious   place,  about  20   furlongs  from   Kanoj.     She  said,   that   the 
king's  absence  from  the  city  would  be  a  convenient  time  to  leave  the 
country.     Beharam  followed  her  advice   and  under  the  pretence  of 
illness  declined  to  accompany  the  king.     During  the  absence  of  the 
king,  he  left  the  country  with  his  queen  and  marched  continuously  till 
he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  across  which  there  was  going  on 
a  brisk  trade.   Some  of  the  Iranian  merchants  on  the  river  recognized 
Beharam,  but  he  asked  them  to  keep  the  secret  for  some  time  longer. 
By  this  time,  Shangel  came  to  know  of  the  flight  of  his  daughter  and 
Beharam,  and  followed  them  in  hot  pursuit  with  a  large  army.     He 
overtook  them,  but  then  learninff,  that  his  son-in-law  was  no  other 
than   the  Persian  king  Beharam  Gour  himself,  he  was  much  pleased 
and  Returned  to  his  own  country.     Beharam,  on  his  return  to  Iran, 
took  his  Indian  queen   to   the  then  celebrated  great    fire-temple  of 
Ader-Gousbasp,  and  got  her  zoroastrianized  at  the  hand  of  the  head 
priest  of  the  temple. 

After  some  time  Shangel  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  Persia,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  seven  tributary  princes^  : — The  king  of 

i  M,  Mohl.  Small  Edition,  Vol.  VI„  p,  50. 
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Cabul,  the  king  of  Sind,  the  king  of  the  Yogis,  king  Sando],  king 
Jandel,  the  king  of  Cashmere  and  the  king  of  Multan.  He  stayed 
for  two  months  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and,  a  short  time  before  his 
return,  he  gave  a  document  to  his  daughter  Sepinud,  which  expressed 
his  will,  that  at  his  death,  the  throne  of  Kanoj  should  pass  to  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law. 

Malcolm,  in  his  History  of  Persia,  i  alludes  to  this  episoJe  and  con- 
siders it  to  be  a  rcmauce  hardly  deserving  of  notice,  but  he  does  not 
give  any  reasons  for  this  allegation.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise 
that  he  should  reject,  as  altogether  romantic,  an  episode  described  bv 
Firdousi  and  confirmed  by  the  devices  and  characters  of  some  of 
BeharAm's  coins,  but  at  the  same  time  believe  an  episode  of  the  type 
of  'Practice  makes  perfect '  story.  Again,  we  most  bear  in  mind,  that 
Tabari,  who  lived  100  years  before  Firdousf,  though  he  does  not  go 
into  any  details,  confirms  the  tact  of  Beharam  Gour's  visit  to  India 
and  his  marriage  with  an  Indian  princess.^  Mirkhond  confirms  this 
story,  not  only  on  the  authority  of  Tabari,  but  also  on  that  of 
another  historian,  Ebn-Athir.^ 

Firdonsi  calls  the  Indian  king  Shankel  or  Shangel.  It  is  likely, 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  Sangala,  which  was,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  invasion  of  India,  the  capital  of  the  Kathaji,  an  important 
tiibe  living  betvreen  the  Chenab  and  the  Ravi. 

III. 

Now,  not  only  do  Tabari,  Ebn-Atliir,  Mirkhond  and  other  Mahome- 
dan  writers  rontirm  the  fact  of  Beharam  Gour's  embassy  to  the  court  of 
an.  Indian  Raja,  but  even  («)  Indian  books,  (i)  Indian  coins,  and 
(c)  Indian  monuments  confirm  the  fact. 

(a)  According  to  Wilford,*  the  Agni  Purana  refers  to  the  story  of 
BehariW  Gour's  marriage  with  an  Indian  princess.  In  his  learned 
paper  on  Vicramaditya  and  Salivahana,  he  relates  the  Agni  Purana 
story  of  Gand'harva,  a  heavenly  chorister,  who,  having  incurred 
Indra's  displeasure,  was  doomed  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  ass.  Though 
in  the  disguise  of  an  ass,  he  performed  a  great  extraordinary  feat  to 
convince  t)ie  king  Tamra-sena  of  bis  great  power.  Having  then 
convinced    him,    he    married   his   daughter   and,  after  some   time, 

»  Vol.  I.,  p.  93. 

»  Chronique  de  Tabari  par  ZofceDberg   Tomo  11.,  pp.  123-12i. 

3  Memoires  surdiverses  Autiquit'js  dcla  Perse,  par  Silfcslre  Dc  Sacy,  p.  3:)7. 

i  Asiatic  Researches.  IX.,  pp.  147-151. 
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cUsclosed  liimself  in  his  original  human  shape.  A  son  was  born  and 
he  was  the  third  Vicramaditya.  Having  described  this  Agni  Parana 
story  at  some  length,  Wilford  says:  '•  This  is  obvionslj  the  liistory  of 
Yesdejird,  son  of  Bahram  Gor,  or  Bahrain  the  ass,  king  of  Persia  : 
the  grand  featnres  are  the  same,  and  the  times  coincide  perfectly. 
The  amours  of  Bahriim  Gor  with  an  Indian  princess  are  famous  all 
over  Persia  as  well  as  in  India."^ 

In  order  to  uphold  his  theory,  that  tlie  third  Vicramaditya,  son  of 
Gand'harva,  known  as  Gadha-nipa  (J.e.,  the  ass-shaped)  in  the  spoken 
dialects,  was  the  same  as  Yesdejird,  son  of  Beharam  Gour,  king  of 
Persia,  Wilford^  produces  several  facts  of  similarity  in  their  Indian 
and  Persian  stories, 

1.  As  Vicrama  was  the  son  of  Gadha-rupa,  i.e.,  the  man  with 
the  countenance  of  an  ass,  so  Yezdejird  was  the  son  of  Beharam 
Gour,  i.e.,  Beharam  the  ass,  who  was  so-called  from  the  fact  of  his 
great  fondness  for  hunting  wild  asses. 

2.  The  father  of  Gadlia-rupa  was,  according  to  the  Ayin-i- 
Akbari^  Ati-Brahma,^  and  the  father  of  Beharam  Gour  was 
Yezdejird  who  was  called  Athim.  ^  Thus  the  Indian  Ati-Bi-ahma 
was  the  same  as  Persian  Athim. 

3.  The  grandfather  of  Gadha-rupa  was  Brahma.^  And  Beharam 
Gonr's  grandfather  was  another  Bahram.  So  the  Indian  Brahma 
was  the  same  as  Persian  BahrSm. 

4.  Gadha-rupa  had  "incurred  the  displeasure  of  Indra,  king  of 
the  elevated  grounds  of  Meru  or  Turkestan,  and  was  doomed  by 
him  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  ass,  in  the  lower  regions.  Bahram 
Gour,  or  the  ass,  likewise  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Khacan 
or  mortal  king  of  Meru.''*^  I  think  the  parallel  instance  of  Beharam 
Gour's  incurring  displeasure,  which  Wilford  has  referred  to  above, 
is  not  a  proper  instance,  since  we  learn  from  the  Shah-nameh  that 
the  Khilkanof  Chin's  invasion  of  the  country  of  Persia,  was  no  way 
the  result  of  any  special  displeasure  incurred  by  Beharam  Gour. 
According  to  Firdousi,  the  Khakan  seems  to  have  thought  of  in- 
vadibg  the  Persian  territories,  on  finding  that  Beharam  Gour  was 
occupied  a  good  deal  in  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  and  had  neglected 

»  Ihid,  pp.  149-150.  «  Ibid,  pp.  150-151. 

3  Atbirmab,  "  Gladwin's  Trans^^lation  of  Ayeen-Akbery,"  Vol.  JI.,  p.  49. 

*  Chroniquo  de  Tabari  par  Zotenberg,  Vol,  II.,  p.  103. 

5  Birmahraj.  '  Gladwin's  Ayeen-Akbery,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  49. 

0  Asiatic  Researches,  IX.,  p.  151. 
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the  proper  protection  of  his  territories  from  foreign  invasions.  But, 
if  one  were  to  look  in  the  life  of  Beharam,  for  a  proper  instance  of 
incarring  displeasure,  it  was  that,  presented  by  his  falling  into  the 
disfavour  of  his  father  Yezdijird.  One  day,  when  the  king  was 
holding  his  court,  Beharam  being  too  much  fatigued,  fell  asleep  in 
the  court.  This  enraged  his  royal  father,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
imprisoned.  | 

5.  As  Gadha-rupa  was  in  disguise,  when  he  married  the  king's 
daughter,  so  was  Beharam  Gour  in  disguise,  when  he  married  the 
Indian  king's  daughter. 

These  are  the  five  facts  referred  to  by  Wilford,  to  support  his 
theory,  that  the  Gadha-rupa  of  Indian  history  was  the  same  as 
Beharam  Gour  of  Persian  history.  To  these  points  of  similarity 
pointed  out  by  Wilford,  I  will  add  a  few  more — 

1.  Wilford  says,  that  several  learned  Pandits  informed  him,  that 
*'  this  Gandharva's  name  was  Jayanta."  ^  If  we  take  the  word  to  be 
Sanskrit  sjepT  i-^-t  victorious*  the  Indian  name  carries  the  same 
signification,  as  the  Persian  name  Beharam,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  Avesta  word  "  Verethragna,"  Pahlavi  "  Varharan,"  and  means 
victorious.  So  the  Indian  name  Jayanta  (or  rather  Jayana)  is 
another  form  of  the  Persian  name  Beharam. 

2.  Again,  both  had  to  perform  an  extraordinary  feat  before 
winning  over  the  favours  of  their  fathers-in-law.  Gadha-rupa  had 
to  turn  the  walls  of  his  father-in-law's  ''city  and  those  of  the  houses 
into  brass"2  before  sunrise  next  day.  Beharam  Gour  had  not  such 
a  physically  impossible  task  before  him.  But,  besides  showing  other 
feats  of  physical  strength,  he  had  to  kill  a  wolf  and  a  dragon  of 
extraordinary  size  and  strength,  which  were  much  dreaded  by  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

3.  According  to  Wilford,  Ferishta  represents  the  father  of  the 
damsel  as  the  "  Emperor  of  India  and  residing  at  Canouge.''^  And 
we  find  from  the  Shah-nameh,  that  Firdousi  also  represents  the 
father  of  Beharam  Gour's  Indian  queen,  as  the  king  of  Hind  and 
as  residing  at  Kanouj,  ' 

4.  Again,  as  Wilfoi'd^  says,according  to  the  Agni  Pnrana,the  father 
of  the  damsel  is  called  Sadasvasena,  and,  according  to  Firdousi's 
Shah-nameh,  the  father  of  Behaiam  Gour's  Indian  queen  is  called 
Sangel  or  Sankel.     There  seems  to  be  a  similarity  in  these  names. 

»  Jbiil,  p.  148.     «  Ihid,  p.  Its.      t  Ibid,  p.  149.      +  Ihid,  p.  149. 
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5.  Again,  may  I  ask,  "  Is  there  not  any  similarity  between  the 
name  of  Oojen  (Ujjayini),  where,  according  to  Ayeon-Akbari, 
Gadha-rupa's  father-in-law  is  known  as  Snndersena,  and  that  of 
Oujon  in  Persia,  where,  according  to  Kerr  Porter,  ^  the  Persian 
traditions  placed  the  hunting  scenes  of  Beharam  Gour  ? 

Wilford  says  that  the  Hindus  "shew,  to  this  day  (1809),  the 
place  where  he  (Beharam  Gour  or  Gadha-rupa)  lived,  about  one 
day's  march  to  the  north  of  Baroach,  with  the  ruins  of  his  palace. 
In  old  records,  this  place  is  called  (iad'hendra-puri  or  the  town  of 
the  lord  of  asses.  The  present  name  is  Goshera  or  Ghojara  for 
Ghosha-raya  or  Ghosha-raja:  for,  says  my  Pandit,  who  is  a  native  of 
that  country,  the  inhabitants,  being  ashamed  of  its  true  name, 
have  softened  it  into  Ghoshera,  which  has  no  meaning.''^ 

According  to  Firdousi,  Sangel,  the  father-in-law  of  Beharam 
Gour,  had  made  what  we  should  call  a  '  will'  in  Hindi  characters, 
'•which  somewhat  resembled  the  Pahlavi  characters."  In  it  he  said, 
"  I  have  given  Sepinud  in  marriage  to  King  Beharam  with  proper 
religious  rites  and  not  by  way  of  anger  or  out  of  revenge.  1  have 
entrusted  her  to  this  iilusti-ious  sovereign.  May  this  Emperor  live 
long.  May  the  great  men  of  the  world  be  obedient  to  him.  When 
I  pass  away  from  this  transient  world,  King  Beharam  shall  be  the 
King  of  Kanouj.  Do  not  tuin  away  from  the  oiders  of  this  monarch. 
Carry  my  dead  body  to  tlie  fire.  Give  all  my  treasures,  all  my  coun- 
try, my  crown,  my  throne,  and  my  royal  helmet  to  King  Beharam."^ 

Thus  we  see,  that,  according  to  Firdousi,  the  throne  of  Kanouj 
passed  by  virtue  of  its  Hindu  king's  last  testament,  to  the  Pers'an 
king  Beharum  Gour  and  his  heirs.  This  confirms  what  Wilford 
says  that  "  The  dynasty  of  the  Gardabhinas  is  probably  that  of  the 
descendants  and  successors  of  Bah  ram  Gnr  in  Persia.  The  Princes 
in  the  north-western  parts  of  India  were  vassals  of  the  Persian 
kings,  at  a  very  eai'ly  period  ;  and  the  father-iu-law  of  Bahram 
Gur  used  to  send  a  yearly  tribute  to  them."* 

To  support  his  theory,  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Gardabhinas  was 
probably  that  of  the  descendants  and  successors  of  Beharam  Gour 
in  Persia,  Wilford^  gives  other  instances  of  Indian  tribes  and  dynas- 
ties, that  had  descended  from  the  Persian  stock.  Shirovjeh  or 
Kobad,  the  son  of   Khosru  Purviz,  had  ordered,  somewhat  against 

1  Travels,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  13-15.    «  Asi  itic  Research-s,  IX.,  p.  151. 

3  Calcutta  Edition,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1582.     Mohi,  small  Edition,  VI.  pp.  53-51. 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  155.    =  Ibid.  pp.  2.33-211 
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his  wish,  seventeen  of  his  brothers  (fifteen  according  to  Firdousi), 
to  be  put  to  death.  It  was  believed  in  the  West,  i.e.,  in  Persia, 
that  they  were  so  murdered.  Firdousi  says  that  they  were  so 
murdered,  and  that  Khosru  wept  bitterly  when  he  heard  this. 
But  other  authors^  say  that  it  was  merely  a  rQse»  and  that 
they  were  in  fact  sent  away  to  India.  "  There  is  hardly  any 
doubt,"  says  Wilford,  "  that  the  kings  of  Oudypoor  and  the 
Marhattas,  are  decended  from  them  (the  Persian  princes)  and  their 
followers."^  Mr.  William  Hunter,  in  his  narrative  of  a  journey 
from  Agra  to  Oujein  in  1790,^  says,  "The  Raja  of  Oudipoor  is 
looked  on  as  the  head  of  all  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  and  has  the  title  of 
Rana  by  way  of  pre-eminence.  His  family  is  also  regarded  with 
high  respect  by  the  Mnsulmans  themselves,  in  consequence  of  a 
curious  tradition,  relating  to  his  genealogy.  He  is  said  to  be 
descended,  in  the  female  line,  from  the  celebrated  Anushirwan  who 
"was  king  of  Persia.'' 

(6)  Having  shown  at  some  length, that  Indian  books  and  traditions 
confirm  the  fact  of  Beharam  Gour's  visit  to  India  and  his  marriage 
with  an  Indian  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Kanou  j,  we  will 
now  examine  how  far  some  of  the  old  Indian  coins  support  the  fact 
of  Beharam  Goui-'s  visit  to  India.  We  are  indebted  to  Piinsep  for 
the  valuable  help  on  this  subject.  In  his  essay  on  Saurashtra  coins, 
he  says  that  the  type  of  that  series  of  Indian  coins  is  an  "  example 
of  imitation  of  a  Grecian  original,"*  and  that  "  a  comparison  of 
these  coins  with  the  coins  of  the  Arsakian  and  Sassanian  dynasties  of 
Persia, which  ai'e  confessedly  of  Greek  origin, ''^satisfactorily  proves 
that.  Then  referring  to  several  coins  in  that  group  (figs.  13-15,  plate 
XXVII.),  he  says,^  "  The  popular  name  for  these  rude  coins — of 
silver  and  copper — is,  according"  to  Burnes,  in  Gujarat  '  Gadhia-ksi 
paisa,'  '  Ass-money,'  or  rather,  *  the  money  of  Gadhia,'  a  name  of 
Vikramaditya,  whose  father  Jayanta,  one  of  the  Gandharbas,  or 
heavenly  choiisters,  is  reputed  to  have  been  cursed  by  Indra, 
and  converted  into  an  ass.  Wilford,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Era  of 
Vikramaditya  (Asiatic  Resea'ches,  IX.,  155),  endeavours  to  h-ace, 
in  this  story,  the  Persian  fable  of  Bahram  Gor's  amours  with  an 
Indian  princess,  whence  were  descended  the  Gardabhina  dynasty 
of  Western  India  (gai-dabha   being  the    Sanskrit   equivalent  for 

1  Ibid,  p.  156.     2  11,1^^  p,  156.     3  Asiatic  ttesearches,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  8. 
*  Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities,  by  James    Prinsep,  edited  by  E.  Thomas, 
Vol.  I,3:?5.  ^  Ibid.  e  7 /;ifl?.p,,  341-42. 
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^or, 'an  ass').  The  story  is  admitted  into  the  prophetic  chapters 
of  the  Agui-purana,  and  is  supported  by  traditions  all  over  the 
country.  Reniains  of  the  palace  of  this  Vikrama  are  shewn  in 
Gujarat,  in  Ujjain,  and  even  at  Benares  !  The  Hindus  insist  that 
this  Vikrama  was  not  a  paramount  sovereign  of  India,  bat  only  a 
powerfnl  king  of  the  western  provinces,  his  capital  being  Catnbat 
or  Cambay :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  princes  of  those  parts  were 
tributary  to  Persia  from  a  very  early  period.  The  veteran 
antiquarian,  Wilford,  would  have  been  delighted,  could  he  have 
witnessed  the  confirmation  of  his  theories  afforded  by  the  coins 
before  us,  borne  out  by  the  local  tradition  of  a  people  now  unable 
even  to  gness  at  the  nature  of  the  curious  and  barbarous  mai'ks  on 
them.  None  but  a  professed  stadier  of  coins  could  possibly  have 
discovered  on  them  the  profile  of  a  face  after  the  Persian  model, on 
one  side,  and  the  actual  Sassauian  fire-altar  on  the  other  ;  yet  such  is 
indubitably  the  case,  as  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  lines  and  dots  on  figs.  13,  16,  will  prove. 

Should   this  fire-altar  be  admitted  as  proof 

of  an  Indo-Sassanian  dynasty  in  Saurashtra,  we  may  find  the  date 
of  its  establishment  in  the  epoch  of  Yesdijird,  the  son  of  BahrAm. 
Gor  ;  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Agui-pnrana, 
that  Vikrama,  the  son  of  Gadharupa.  should  ascend  the  throne  of 
Malvi  (Ujjain)  753  years  after  the  expiation  of  Chdnakya  or  A. 
D.  441." 

Thus  we  find  that  the  legend  on  a  set  of  old  Indian  coins,  popularly 
known  as  '  Gadhia-ka  paisa,'  supports  the  fact  of  Beharam  Gour's 
visit  to  India  and  his  marriage  with  an  Indian  princess. 

(c)  Jjastly,  coming  to  the  old  monuments  of  India,  we  find  that 
some  of  the  paintings  at  the  Ajonta  Caves  support  the  fact  of 
Beharam  Gour's  visit  to  India.  Mr.  James  Campbell  thus  describes 
one  of  the  paintings  in  Cave  XVII.  at  A  junta. ^  *'  On  the  left  end  of 
the  ante-chamber,  below,  a  Buddhasits  in  the  middle  in  the  teaching 
posture  ;  two  celestial  fly-flap-bearers  stand  by  his  side ;  and  above 
are  the  usual  angels  on  clouds  bringing  garlands.  On  the  right 
side  sit  about  sixteen  friars,  all  bare-headed  and  dressed  alike. 
Above  them  are  three  horses,  on  one  of  which  is  a  man  in  Iranian 
dress  with  peaked  cap,  jerkin  and  trousers;  and,  in  the  background 
behind  these,  is  an  elephant  on  which  sits  a  great  lady  with  her 

^  Bomhay   Gatetteer,  Khandeish,  Vol.  Xll.,  p.  556. 
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children  and  servant  behind  her,  all  making  obeisance  to  the 
Buddha.  At  the  Boddba's  feet,  two  chiefs  sit  making  profound 
obeisance  to  the  Buddha.  .  .  .  To  the  right  and  behind  him  are 
two  with  smaller  crowns,  the  one  to  the  right  also  on  a  cushion.  To 
the  left  is  another  with  a  small  crown,  and,  beyond  him  a  decidedly, 
Persian  personage,  with  high-peaked  cap,  short  black  beard  and 
longhair;  while  in  front  of  him  a  jewelled  chieftain  is  seated. 
To  the  left  are  four  horsemen,  one  bearded  and  completely  clothed, 
probably  asei'vant  of  the  prince  or  chief.  Behind  the  whole  group 
are  two  more  Sassanians  and  two  horses,  the  riders  in  which  have 
the  Sassanian  dress  and  peaked  caps.  Above  are  two  elephants, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  man  bare-headed,  and  with  the  Sassanian 
ribbons  or  banderoles,  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  while,  behind  him, 
a  curious-looking  attendant  makes  obeisance.  On  the  other 
elephant  are  several  Sassanian  people,  all  engaged  in  the  same 
way,  while  three  pennants  are  cairied  over  their  heads  and  three 
spears  in  front,  witli  tassels  attached  to  them.  In  the  background 
beyond  this  elephant,  another  fair  Sassanian  carries  an  umbrella. 
Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that  this  scene  represents  Baharam  Gaur's 
(420 — 44j0)  embassy  to  the  king  of  Malwa." 

Now,  if  this  painting  really  commemorated  the  event  of  Behai'Am 
Gour's  embassy  to  India,  as  suggested  by  Fergusson,  I  think, 
it  was  the  work  of  Beharam  Gour's  father-in-law  Shangel.  We 
'earn  from  Firdousi,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  annual 
visits  to  a  sacred  place  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  it  was  during  one  of 
such  visits  or  pilgrimages  that  Beharam  Gour  ai'ranged  with  his 
queen  Sepinnd,  to  leave  secretly  the  court  of  Shangel  and  to  return 
to  Persia.  It  is  possible,  that  Ajunta  was  the  place  of  the  king's 
annual  visits,  and  that,  when  he  subsequently  came  to  know  of 
the  royal  descent  of  his  son-in-law,  he  caused  a  painting  of  his 
royal  embassy  to  be  painted  on  one  of  the  caves  there.  According 
to  Firdousi,  the  place  of  pilgrimage  was  20  fai'sangs,  i.e.,  about  60 
miles  from  Kanouj.  Of  course,  this  distance  falls  much  short  of 
the  actual  distance  between  the  places  now  known  as  Kanouj  and 
Ajunta,  but  it  is  possible,  that  Firdouisi  meant  to  say  20  farsangs  from 
the  furthest  limit  of  Kanouj  which  was  then  an  extensive  province. 
Again,  it  is  possible  that  Firdousi,  when  he  speaks  of  the  place  as 
that  of  (*^^)     Biit-worship  (idol-worship),  means  Budha  worship.^ 

*  Calcutta  Edition,  111 ,  p.  1574  ;  Mohl.  small  elition,  VI.,  p,  40, 
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iRead  21st  November  1895.  The  Honble  Mr,  JusHcs 
Candy  in  the  Chair,'\ 


India  is  the  original  home  of  the  game  of  chess.  From  India,  it 
was  introduced  into  Persia,  in  the  time  of  the  great  Noushiravan  or 
Chosroes  I.  The  Arabs,  who  subsequently  conquered  Persia,  intro- 
duced it  into  Spain,  on  their  conquest  of  the  country.  Spain  spread 
it  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  Though  some  seem  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  Crusaders,  who  brought  it  from  the  East,  many  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  known  in  Europe,  long  before  the  Crusades, 
and  that  it  was  known  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest. 

As  to  its  Indian  origin.  Sir  William  Jones  in  his  paper^  "  On  the 
Indian  Game  of  Chess,"  says,  *'  If  evidence  be  required  to  prove 
that  chess  was  invented  by  the  Hindus,  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  testimony  of  the  Persians  ;  who,  though  as  much  inclined  as 
other  nations  to  appropriate  the  ingenious  inventions  of  a  foreign 
people,  unanimously  agree  that  the  game  was  imported  from  the 
west  of  India,  together  with  the  charming  fables  of  Vishnusarman, 
in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era " 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  Persian  writers,  as  to  the  Indian 
origin  of  the  game.  Sir  W.  Jones  makes  a  passing  allusion  to 
Firdonsi,  but  does  not  give  his  version  of  the  origin.  Further  on, 
Sir  "William  Jones  says,^  "  Of  this  simple  game,  so  exquisitely  con= 
trived,  and  so  certainly  invented  in  India,  I  cannot  find  any  account 
in  the  classical  writings  of  the  Brahmans.  It  is,  indeed,  confidently 
asserted,  that  Sanski'it  books  on  Chess  exist  in  this  country ;  and  if 
they  can  be  procured  at  Benares,  they  will  assuredly  be  sent 
to  us." 

'  Asiatic  Kesearohes,  Vol.  II,  p.  159.  «  Ihid,  p  160. 
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I  do  not  kuow,  if  since  Sir  W.  Jones  wrote  the  above,  any  Sans- 
krit writiDg  has  been  brought  to  light,  which  would  give  in  detail 
a  description  of  the  origin  of  the  game,  and  an  account  as  to  why 
this  game  was  invented.  If  a  Sanskrit  work  of  the  kind  has  been 
brought  to  light,  it  will  be  of  some  use  to  see,  how  far  the  follow- 
ing version  of  Firdousi,  about  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
invention  of  this  game,  was  right. 

Firdousi  gives  this  version  on  the  authority  of  [one  Shahui 
{  iS-^t^^  a  wise  old  man  :  — 

"  There  lived  a  king  in  India,  Jamhour  (jJt^)  ^y  name,  who 
was  more  valiant  than  Fuor  {jj*).^  He  was  an  intelligent  and 
wise  monarch,  whose  territory  extended  from  Kashmir  in  the  west 
to  China  in  the  east.  He  had  his  capital  at  a  place  called  Sandali 
( ^J}^^'»).  The  king  had  a  wife  who  was  equally  intelligent  and 
wise.  The  queen  gave  birth  to  a  prince  as  beautiful  as  the  moon. 
The  king  named  the  child  Gau  {j^)-  A  short  time  after  the 
birth  of  the  prince,  king  Jamhour  died,  conveying  his  last  wishes 
to  his  queen.  The  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  State 
met  together  and  after  some  consultation  resolved,  that  as  the 
prince  w-as  a  minor,  and,  as  such,  was  not  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  afiEaira  of  the  State,  the  crown  be  bequeathed  upon  Mai  {(^^), 
a  brother  of  the  late  king,  who  lived  in  Dambar  (^Jii).  Mai 
accepted  the  throne  and  came  to  Sandali  from  Dambar.  After 
ascending  the  throne,  he  married  the  Avife  of  his  deceased  brother ,2 
and  a  son  was  born,  whom  he  named  Talhend  (A-i*  •'').  When 
the  child  grew  two  years  old  and  Gau  seven  years  old,  king  Mai 
fell  ill  and  died  within  fifteen  days  of  his  illness.  The  nobles  of 
the  State  met  together  and  resolved,  that  up  to  the  time  when  the 
two  princes  came  to  age,  the  throne  be  entrusted  to  the  queen,  who 
had  all  along  shown  herself  to  be  virtuous  and  wise.  The  queen 
ascended  the  throne  and  entrusted  the  two  princes  to  the  care  of 
two  learned  men  to  be  properly  educated.  When  the  princes  grew 
up,  they  separately  went  to  their  mother  and  asked  her,  which  of 
her  two  sons,  she  found  to  be  nobler  and  worthier  than  the  other. 
She  evaded  the  question,  saying  in  a  general  way,  that  in  order  to 


1  Poras,  who  was  defeated  by  Alexander. 

^  This  allusion  shows,  that  widow  marriage  was  not  prohibited  in  Northern 
India,  iu  the  time  of  NoushiravAn,  in  the  sixth  century  after  Chriat, 
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deserve  hei'  approbation,  they  must  be  as  temperate,  courteous  and 
wise,  as  befitted  the  sons  of  a  king.  Then  again  they  went  separately 
to  her  and  asked  her,  to  which  of  the  two  sons  she  would  entrust 
the  throne.  She  said  to  each  of  them  in  tarn,  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  throne  on  account  of  his  wisdom.  Thus,  both  the  princes 
came  to  age  with  their  minds  filled  up  with  the  ambition  of  being 
the  future  rulers  of  the  country.  Their  respective  teachers  fanned 
the  fire  of  this  ambition.  They  looked  with  jealousy  at  each 
other.  The  noble  men  of  the  Court  and  the  people  divided 
themselves  into  two  factions,  one  supporting  the  cause  of  Gau 
and  the  other  that  of  Talhend.  One  day  both  the  brothers 
went  together  to  their  royal  mother,  and  asked  her,  which  of 
the  two  sons  she  found  to  be  worthy  of  the  throne.  In  reply,  she 
asked  them  to  be  patient  and  to  submit  the  question  to  the  leading 
men  of  the  State  f<9r  a  peaceful  settlement.  Gau,  who  was  the  elder 
of  the  two,  did  not  like  this  reply  and  asked  her  to  decide  that  question 
herself.  He  said,  "  If  you  do  not  find  me  worthy  of  the  throne  of  my 
father,  say  so,  and  give  the  throne  to  Talhend,  and  I  will  submit 
myself  to  him.  But  if  you  find  me  better  qualified  by  my  age  and 
wisdom,  ask  Talhend  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the  throne."  Theinother 
said  in  reply,  that  though  he  (Gau),  being  older  than  the  other  brother, 
had  a  better  right  to  the  throne,  it  was  better  for  him  to  settle  the 
question  of  succession  peacefully  with  his  younger  brother.  Talhend, 
however,  did  not  like  even  this  qualified  expression  of  opinion  by  hia 
royal  mother  in  favour  of  Gau  on  account  of  his  being  elder  of  the 
two,  and  said  that  age  did  not  always  carry  with  it  any  kind  of 
superiority,  and  that  in  civil  and  military  appointments,  it  was  not 
always  the  aged  who  occupied  high  positions.  He  said,  that  as  his 
father  Mai  was  the  last  occupant  of  the  throne,  he  had  every  right  to 
the  throne  as  his  heir  and  successor.  The  royal  mother  thereupon 
called  upon  him  not  to  lose  his  temper  and  to  take,  what  she  had  said, 
in  the  spirit,  in  which  she  had  uttered.  She  said  that  she  treated 
both  the  brothers  impartially  and  fairly,  and  thereupon  distributed 
equally  among  them,  all  the  royal  treasures,  that  she  had  under  her 
control . 

The  two  brothers  then  resolved  to  submit  the  question  of  succes- 
sion to  the  arbitration  of  their  tutors.  But  the  tutors,  being  interested 
in  the  elevation  to  power  of  their  respective  pupils,  did  not  come  to 
any    decision.      Then   the   princes    got    two    thrones    placed   in    the 
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audience  hall  and  sent  for  the  noblea  of  the  State  and  asked  them  to 
settle  the  question ;  but  as  the  court  was  equally  divided,  it  was  difficult 
to  do  so.  Then,  the  last  resort  was  to  submit  the  question  to  war. 
Before  making  any  preparations  for  war,  Gau  requested  his  brother 
to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  saying  that  the  throne  of  Jamhonr 
passed  to  Mai,  only  during  his  minority,  and  that  Mai  was  no  more 
than  a  regent,  and  that  therefore  he  (Gau)  was  entitled  to  the  throne. 
Talhend  did  not  attend  to  this  and  prepared  for  war.  Both  the 
brothers  collected  their  armies,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  Gau  once  more  requested  his  younger  brother,  through  a 
messenger,  to  give  up  the  contest.  He  also  suggested  the  alternative 
of  dividing  the  kingdom  into  two  parts.  But  all  this  was  of  no 
avail,  as  Talhend  was  bent  upon  fighting.  Gau  sent  for  his  preceptor 
and  asked  his  advice  over  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  crisis.  The 
preceptor  adviced  his  royal  pupil  to  once  more  try  his  best  to  win 
over  his  brother,  by  offering  him  all  the  royal  treasures,  except  the 
throne  and  the  royal  seal.  Gau  sent  a  special  messenger  to  Talhend 
offering  all  these,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

Before  giving  the  final  orders  to  commence  fighting,  Gau  said  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  to  his  soldiers  and  asked  them  to  take 
Talhend  prisoner,  but  not  to  kill  him  or  wound  him.  On  the  other 
side,  Talhend  also  gave  a  similar  order  to  his  soldiers.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  army  of  Talhend  received  a  crushing 
defeat.  At  the  end  of  the  battle,  Gau  once  more  asked  his  brother 
to  give  up  the  hopeless  contest,  but  Talhend  paid  no  attention  to  his 
request  and  retired  from  the  battle-field  to  a  place  called  Marg  and 
collected  another  large  army,  paying  men  very  liberally  for  their 
services.  He  then  sent  an  insulting  message  to  his  elder  brother 
Gau,  and  said  that  he  was  willing  to  fight  again.  At  the  instance 
of  his  preceptor,  Gau  sent  a  peaceful  reply,  offering  terms  of  peace  to 
his  brother.  Talhend  called  a  council  of  war  and  submitted  the 
terms  offered  by  his  brother  for  consideration.  In  the  end,  they 
resolved  to  fight  again.  A  second  bloody  and  fierce  battle  was 
fought,  wherein  Talhend  was  found  dead,  over  his  elephant,  through 
great  exhaustion,  consequent  upon  hard  work,  and  want  of  food  and 
water  for  a  long  time.  Gau,  not  seeing  his  brother  in  the  midst  of  the 
army,  sent  his  men  to  inquire,  and  they  found  him  dead  upon  the 
back  of  his  elephant.  Gau  lamented  long  for  the  death  of  his  brother. 
When  the  queen  heard  of  the  death    of   her  younger  son,  she  lost 
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herself  in  profound  grief.  She  went  to  Talhend's  palace  and  burnt  his 
crown  and  throne  as  signs  of  monrning,  and  then  burnt  his  body 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  Hindus, 

Gau,  when  he  heard  of  the  grief  of  his  mother,  went  to  her  and 
consoled  her,  saying,  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  his  brother, 
that  he  had  done  his  best  to  dissuade  him  from  fighting,  that  he  had 
given  all  possible  instructions  to  his  army  not  to  kill  or  wound  him, 
and  that  he  was  found  dead  on  the  elephant,  without  in  the  least 
being  wounded  by  anybody.  The  mother  could  not  believe  the  fact, 
that  Talhend  was  found  dead  on  the  back  of  his  elephant,  and  that  he 
died  of  exhaustion  without  being  killed  or  wounded  by  any  one  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  battle.  She  thought,  that  a  case  like  that  was 
impossible  and  suspected  some  foul  plaj.  Gau  thereupon  asked  his 
mother  to  be  patient  for  some  time,  in  order  that  he  may  prove  to 
her  satisfaction,  that  a  death,  like  that  of  Talhend,  was  possible  in  a 
battle-field,  and  that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  had  any  hand  in 
his  deaiih.  He  said,  that  by  some  conti-ivance  he  would  pi-ove  to 
her  satisfaction,  that  the  death  of  a  king,  on  the  back  of  his  elephant, 
in  the  m.idst  of  a  battle,  on  being  shut  up  on  all  sides,  and  without 
being  either  killed  or  wounded  by  anybody,  was  quite  possible. 
He  added,  that  if  he  could  not  prove  that,  he  was  ready  to  burn 
himself.  The  mother  thereupon  desired  to  be  shown  how  such  a 
death  was  possible,  and  said,  that  if  that  could  not  be  shown  to 
her  satisfaction,  she  would  prefer  burning  herself  rather  than  that 
her  son  Gau  should  burn  himself.  Gau  thereupon  returned  to  his 
palace,  and  told  his  preceptor  all  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
his  mother.  The  preceptor  advised  the  king  to  call  a  council  of 
learned  men  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  Cashmere, 
Dambar,  Marg  and  Mai,  and  to  ask  them  to  devise  some  means  or 
contrivance,  by  which  the  queen  can  be  consoled  for  the  death  of 
her  younger  son,  and  by  which,  it  can  be  shown  to  her,  that  the 
death  of  a  king,  without  either  being  wounded  or  killed  in  a  battle, 
was  g^uite  possible,  and  that  it  might  be  brought  about  by  being 
shut  up  on  all  sides  and  consequently  through  exhaustion  and 
want  of  food  and  water. 

Gau  accordingly  sent  messengers  all  round  and  called  a  council 
of  the  learned  men  of  the  country.  The  preceptor  of  the  king 
explained  to  them  the  whole  state  of  affairs  and  then  described  the 
battle-field  on  which  the  battle  between    the    two    brothers    was 
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fonght  and  the  position  of  tlie  different  armies  and  generals.  On 
learning  all  the  particulars,  the  learned  men,  and  especially  two 
among  them,  invented  the  game  of  chess,  wherein  one  could  see 
how  one  of  the  two  kings,  without  being  slain,  was  shut  np  on  all 
sides  by  the  army  of  his  opponent  and  lost  the  battle  or  the  game. 

I  give  below  Firdonsi's  description  of  the  game,  to  enable  the 
players  of  the  modern  game,  to  see  how  far  their  method  of  play 
resembled  that  described  by  Firdousi  as  the  Indian  method.  In 
giving  my  translation  I  follow  the  text  of  Mohl  (Vol.  VI.,  p.  442, 
1.  3397).  "  Two  great  and  good-natured  men  prepared  a  square 
board  of  ebony  wood.  It  represented  ditches  and  a  battle-field  on 
which  two  armies  had  met  face  to  face.  They  painted  100  squares 
on  that  board  for  the  movement  of  the  army  and  the  king.  Then 
they  prepai-ed  two  armies  out  of  teakwood  and  ivory  and  two 
exalted  kings  with  dignity  and  crown.  Over  it,  the  footmen  and 
the  horsemen  were  drawn  in  two  lines  prepared  for  the  battle. 
Horses  and  elephants,  the  Dastur  of  the  king  and  the  warriors,  who 
ride  their  horses  in  the  midst  of  an  army,  all  presented  the  picture 
of  warfare,  some  marching  fast  and  at  a  gallop  and  others  going  at 
a  slow  pace.  The  king  led  the  centre  of  the  army,  having  his 
well-wishing  minister  on  one  hand.  On  the  two  sides  of  the  hand  of 
the  king,  were  two  elephants.  The  movements  of  the  elephant 
raised  the  dust  of  the  colour  of  the  w^ater  of  the  river  Nile.  On 
the  sides  of  the  two  elephants  were  standing  two  camels,  having 
two  intelligent  persons  for  their  riders.  On  the  sides  of  the  camels 
were  two  horses  and  two  ridei's,  who  could  fight  on  the  day  of 
battle.  On  the  sides  of  the  two  lines  of  the  army  were  two 
warlike  rooks,  with  all  foam  over  the  lips,  being  excited  for  the 
battle.  The  foot  solder  moved  here  and  there,  because  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  it  was  he  who  provided  help.  When  one  of  these 
(foot-soldiers)  succeeded  in  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  battle-field, 
he  bad  the  right  of  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  king  as  his  adviser. 

"  The  adviser  (or  the  vazii')  cannot  move  in  the  midst  ct2  the 
battle  more  than  one  square  away  from  the  king.  The  exalted 
elephant  moved  three  squares  and  he  looked  across  the  whole  battle- 
field up  to  a  distance  of  two  miles ;  similarly  the  camel  also  moved 
three  squares,  moving  pompously  and  majestically  over  the  battle- 
field. The  horse  also  moved  three  squares,  one  of  which  was  out 
of  the  way.     Nobody  dared  to  go  before  the  rook,  which  ran  over 
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the  whole  of  the  battle-field,  looking  for  revenge.  Everybody 
moved  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  plain  ;  none  moved  more  or 
less.  When  somebody  saw  the  king  within  his  reach,  he  called  out 
" Hold  off,  oh  king! "  The  king  then  moved  away  and  away  from 
his  square,  until  he  had  no  more  room  to  move.  Then  the  rook, 
the  horse,  the  minister,  the  elephant  and  the  foot-soldiers  all  shut 
up  the  way  of  the  king.  He  looked  round  in  all  the  four  directions 
and  found  his  army  defeated  with  their  eye-brows  dejected.  He 
found  his  way  shut  up  by  water  and  ditches.  On  his  left  and  right, 
in  front  of  him  and  behind  him,  were  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy. 
Oat  of  fatigue  and  thirst  the  king  perished.  This  was  the  lot,  that 
he  had  obtained  from  the  revolving  heavens." 

We  find  from  these  details  of  Firdousi,  that  among  the  ancient 
Hindoos,  the  chess-board  was  made  up  of  100  squares,  instead  of 
84,  as  we  have  at  present.  In  the  modern  method  the  following 
pieces  make  up  the  first  line  of  eight  squares  : — 

1'  2  3  456  7  8 

Rook  or  castle,  knight,  bishop,  queen,  king,  bishop,  knight,  rook  or  castle. 

But  in  the  old  Indian  method,  as  there  were  100  squares,  ten 
pieces  formed  the  first  line  in  the  following  order.  To  use  Firdousi's 
woi'ds : — 

Eook,  horse,  camel,  elephant,  Dasiur,  king,  elephant,  camel,  horse,  rook. 

To  use  modern  words  :- — 

Rook,  knight,  bishop,  castle,  queen,  king,  castle,  bishop,  knight,  rook. 

We  thus  find,  that,  while  in  the  ancient  game,  the  rook  and  the 
castle  formed  two  different  sets  of  pieces,  in  the  modern  game,  they 
are  combined  into  one.  The  very  fact,  that  while  all  the  different 
kinds  of  pieces  in  the  modern  game  have  one  name,  the  piece 
representing  the  rook  or  castle  has  two  alternative  names,  shows 
that  in  the  ancient  Indian  game,  rook  and  castle  represented  two 
different  pieces,  but  latterly  they  were  made  to  represent  one  and 
the  same  piece.  It  appears,  that  it  was  in  Persia,  that  the 
amalgamation  was  first  made,  because  the  Pahlavi  Madigan-i- 
Chatrang,  of  which  we  will  speak  later  on,  speaks  of  16  pieces 
on  each  side  of  the  board,  and  not  of  20,  as  suggested  by  the 
description  of  Firdousi. 
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We  give  below  the  English  names  of  the  different  pieces  and 
their  Persian  equivalents  as  given  by  Firdousi : — 


English 
King  .,, 
Queen 


Firdousi's. 
jstw  (i.  e.,  king), 

'"''j-'*^    (i.e.,  vazir)  or  t^^jj^'it  (j>.,  the 
bishop  or  adviser  of  the  king). 


Bishop    ...  ...     j^  (camel). 

Knight  ...  ...       V**'  (horse). 

Castle     ...  ...      t-l^J  (elephant). 

Rook       ...  ...       jij  (rook). 

Pawn      ...  ...       »ii^ J  (foot  soldier). 

In  the  modern  game,  the  queen,  as  the  adviser  of  the  king,  occu- 
pies the  second  place  of  honour,  which  in  the  old  game  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Dastur,  i.  e.,  the  minister  or  the  bishop  of  the  king. 
The  name  bishop,  given  to  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  modern  English 
game,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  taken  from  the  old  Persian  game, 
■where,  according  to  Firdousi,  his  equivalent  was  Dastur.  But  these 
two  pieces  have  changed  their  places  in  their  respective  games. 

Again,  Sir  William  Jones^  refers  to  a  description  of  the  game  of 
chess  in  the  Bhawishya  Paran,  "in  which  Yudhisht'hiris  represent- 
ed conversing  with  Vyasa,  who  explains,  at  the  king's  request,  the 
form  of  the  fictitious  warfare,  and  the  principal  rules  of  it."  In  that 
description  a  boat  forms  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  game.  Sir  William 
Jones^  refers  to  that  and  says:  "  A  ship  or  boat  is  substituted, 
we  see,  in  this  complex  game  for  the  rafh,  or  armed  chariot,  which 
the  Bengalese  pronounce  rot'h,  and  which  the  Persians  changed 
into  rohh,  whence  came  the  rooh  of  some  European  nations;  as  the 
vierge  and/ol  of  the  French  are  supposed  to  be  corruptions  of  ferz 
and/Z,  the  prime  minister  and  elephant  of  the  Persians  and  Arabs. 

.  .  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend  Radhacimt,  that  a  ship  is 
properly  introduced  in  this  imaginary  warfare  instead  of  a  chai'iot, 
in  which  the  old  Indian  warriors  constantly  fought ;  for,  though 
the  king  might  be  supposed  to  sit  in  a  car,  so  that  the  four  (ingas 
would  be  complete,  and  though  it  may  often  be  necessary  in  a  real 
campaign  to  pass  rivers  or  lakes,  yet  no  river  is  marked  on  the 
Indian  as  it  is  on  the  Chinese  chess-board."  But  Firdousi's  version 
throws    some    light  on  this  subject,  because,  we    find  fi*om    his 

1  Vazir  in  modern  Persian.  »  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  II.,  p.  160. 

3  Jhid,  p.  161. 
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description  of  the  Indian  game  given  above,  that  ditches  and  water 
were  repi'esented  on  the  ancient  Indian  chess-board. 

The  game  of  chess,  thus  showed,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  king  to 
be  shut  up  on  all  sides  in  a  battle-field,  and  to  die  out  of  mere 
exhaustion  and  through  thirst  and  hunger  without  being  killed  or 
wounded  by  anybody.  Gau  showed  the  game  to  his  royal  mother, 
and  explained,  how  it  was  possible  for  Talhend  to  have  died  on  the 
battlefield  through  exhaustion,  thirst  and  hunger,  without  being 
killed  or  wounded  by  any  of  his  soldiers.  Thereafter,  the  queen, 
whenever  she  remembered  the  death  of  her  departed  son,  Talhend, 
sought  to  drown  her  grief  in  this  game  of  chess.  "  She  always 
liked  the  game  of  chess  because  she  was  always  sorry  for  the  death 
of  Talhend.  She  often  shed  tears  of  grief  and  in  that  case  the  game 
of  chess  was  the  only  remedy  for  her  grief." 

Thus,  we  learn  from  Firdousi,  that  it  was  to  console  a  royal 
mother,  that  an  Indian  prince  had  invented  the  game  of  chess.  We 
•will  no,v  briefly  see  how,  according  to  Firdousi,  the  game  was 
introduced  into  Persia  from  India. 

One  day,  there  came  to  Xoushiravan  (Chosroes  I.)  of  Persia,  a 
messenger^  from  India,  carrying  with  him  Indian  elephants,  Siudhi 
horses  and  various  Indian  curiosities,  as  presents  for  the  Persian 
king  from  an  Indian  Raja.2  He  also  carried  a  very  handsome  and 
costly  chess-board  and  a  letter  from  the  Raja  to  the  Shah  of  Persia. 
The  messenger  presented  all  these  on  behalf  of  his  royal  master  to 
Noushiravan,and  communicated  an  oral  message  which  said :  "  May 
you  live  as  long  as  the  heaven  lasts.     Order  those  who  are  very 

1  We  have  an  older  authority,  which,  though  ic  does  not  say  how  the  game 
of  chess  was  invented,  supports  Firdousi  in  his  description,  as  to  how  the  game 
was  introduced  in  Persia.  It  is  the  Pahlavi  treatise,  known  as  the  Madigan-i- 
Chatraug,  for  the  text  and  translation  of  which,  we  are  indebted  to  Dastur 
Dr.  Peshotan  Byramjee  S-\njanfi.  Though  the  Pahlavi  account  is  much  shorter 
than  Firdousi's,  and  though  there  are  several  points  of  diflEerence,  the  two 
accounts  agree  in  their  main  features.  This  Pahlavi  treatise  gives  the  name 
of  the '  messenger  as  Takhtaritus.     I  give  the  name,  as  it  is  read  by  Dastur 

Dr.  Peshotan,  but  the  word  -0)W^5€>V  can  be  read  in  various  other  ways. 

2  The  Madigan-i-Chatrang  gives  the  name  of  the  Indian  Raja  ^s  Devs^ram. 
The  word  -^-HJ^CO  can  be  read  in  various  other  ways,  and  I  choose  to  read  it  as 
Dipislim,  which  is  the  same  as  Dabislim,  the  well-known  king  of  the  book  of 
Kalileh  and  Damneh  or  the  story  of  Bidpfte,'otherwise  known  under  its  later 
rarae  of  Anvclr-e-Sohili. 
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wise  in  jonr  Majesty's  Court  to  place  tliis  cliess-board  before  them, 
and  to  find  out  the  method  of  playing  this  game.  Let  them  deter- 
mine the  names  of  the  different  pieces,  and  the  way,  how  to  move 
them  in  the  diffei*ent  squares,  and  how  to  regulate  the  courses  of  the 
elephant,  the  horse,  the  rook,  the  Vizier  and  the  king.  If  your 
Majesty's  courtiers  will  succeed  in  discovering  the  method  of 
playing  this  game,  we  will  acknowledge  your  suzerainty  and  give 
j'ou  the  tribute,  which  your  Majesty  demands.  But,  if  the  wise 
men  of  Iran  are  not  able  to  discover  the  method  of  playing  this 
game,  then,  as  they  are  not  able  to  stand  with  us  in  point  of  wis- 
dom, they  should  cease  asking  from  us  any  tribute.  Not  only  that, 
but  in  that  case,  Iran  should  undertake  to  pay  tribute  to  India, 
because  of  all  things,  knowledge  is  the  best."  ^ 

The  message  having  ended,  the  chess-board  was  arranged  before 
king  Noushiravan  who  began  to  look  at  it  very  eagerly.  The  mes- 
senger then,  on  being  asked  by  the  king,  said  that  the  game  portrayed 
the  scene  of  a  battle,  and  that  the  king.if  he  was  able  to  discover  the 
method  of  playing  it,  would  find  therefrom,  the  details  of  a  battle. 
Noushiravan  asked  for  a  period  of  seven  days,2  by  the  end  of  which 
time,  he  said,  he  would  discover  the  method  of  playing  the  game. 

The  noblemen  and  the  officers  of  the  king's  conrt  then  tried  their 
best  to  discover  the  method,  but  they  all  failed.  The  king  was 
very  sorry,  lest  it  would  throw  a  slur  upon  his  royal  court,  that  it 
possessed  not  a  single  clever  soul,  who  could  solve  the  mysteries  of 
an  Indian  game.  But  then  Buzarjameher,  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
king,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  undertook  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  game.  He  studied  it  for  one  day  and  night  and  then  disco- 
vered  the  method  of  playing  it.  Having  communicated  his  success 
to  his  royal  master,  the  latter  called  an  assembly,  w^herein  he 
invited  the  Indian  messenger  to  be  present.  Buzarjameher  made 
the  Indian  messenger  repeat  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  offered 
by   the  Indian  Raja,  viz.y  that   in  case,  an  Iranian   discovered   the 

^  The  message,  as  given  in  the  Pahlavi  treatise,  rans  thus  : — 
"  As  you  deem  yourself  to  be  the  king  of  all  the  rest  of  us  kings,  and  hold  the 
title  of  emperor  (over  us),  the  wise  men  of  your  court  ought  also  to  surpass  those 
of  ours.  Hence  you  should  send  us  an  exposition  of  this  game  of  ohesa  (which 
is  sent  herewith)  and,  if  you  fail  to  do  so,  you  should  give  us  tribute  and  the 
fourth  part  of  your  revenues." — Dr.  Peshotan's  Ganj  Shayagan,  Mftdigan-i- 
Chatrang,  p.  1. 
2  The  Pahlavi  treatiic  gives  three  days.     (Ihid,  p.  2,^ 
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method  of  plajing  tlie  game,  the  king  oi  Persia  had  the  right  of 
suzerainty  upon  the  Indian  Raja,  and  tlien  he  arranged  the  game 
and  showed  to  the  messenger  the  method  of  playing  it.^  The 
whole  of  the  assembly  and  the  messenger  were  struck  with  astoii* 
ishment  at  the  intelligence  displayed  by  the  minister  of  the  king. 
The  king  was  much  pleased  with  him.  and  rewarded  him  very  liberally. 

Firdousi  thereafter  adds  that  this  Bnzarjameher,  in  his  turn, 
invented  another  game  called  the  game  of  Nard  ^  (  Jj^),  a  game 
like  that  of  draughts  or  backgammon  and  carried  it  to  India  to  test 
the  intelligence  of  the  Indian  Brahmans,  if  they  could  solve  its 
mysteries  and  discover  the  meaning  and  the  mystery  of  the  game. 
The  Indian  Raja  asked  a  period  of  seven  days^  to  try  to  discovev 
the  method.  But  the  Hindoo  sages  in  the  end  failed  to  discover  the 
mystery  of  the  game. 

The  modern  Indian  name  of  the  game  of  chess  is  "Shatranj," 
which  Sir  William  Jones  derives  as  follows  from  its  original 
Sanskrit  word : — 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  immemorially  known  in  Hindustan  by 
the  name  of  Chatur-anga,  that  is,  the  four  '  angas  '  or  members,  of 
an  army  ....  (yiz)  elephants,  horses,  chariots  and  foot- 
soldiers.  .  .  By  a  natural  corruption  of  the  pure  Sanscrit  word,  it 
was  changed  by  the  old  Persians  into  Chatrang  ;  •*  but  the  Arabs,  who 
soon  after  took  possession  of  the  country,  had  neither  the  initial  nor 
final  letter  of  that  word  in  their  alphabet,  and  consequently  altered  it 
further  into  '  Shtranj,'  which  found  its  way  presently  into  the  modern 
Persian,  and  at  length  into  the  dialects  of  India,  where  the  true  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  is  known  only  to  the  learned.  Thus  has  a  very 
significant  word  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brahmans  been  transform- 
ed by  successive  changes  into  axedrez,  scacchi,  echecs,  chess;  and  by 

*  The  Pahlavi  treatise  says  that  he  played  twelve  games  with  the  Indian 
envoy  and  won  all  of  them. 

*  According  to  the  Madigan-i-Chatrang,  the  name  of  the  game  waa  Vin-i- 
Artashir  Jjjo-^Jji  ^»j.  It  was  so  called,  in  honour  of  Ardeshir  Babegan,  the 
founder  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty. 

8  According  to  the  Pahlavi  accoant  40  days. 

*  It  is  so  named  in  the  Pahlavi  work  Madigan-i-Chatrang. 
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a  whimsical  occurrence  of  circumstances,  given  birth  to  the  English 
word  check,  and  even  a  name  to  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain. ^ " 

Several  modern  dictionaries  derive  tlie  word  chess  from  Persian 
'  Shah,'  i.  e.,  king.  This  mistaken  etymology  seems  to  have  begun 
from  the  time  the  Arabs  introduced  the  play  into  Europe,  because 
having  corrupted  in  their  pronunciation  the  original  word  Chatrang 
into  Shatranj,  they  derived  the  word  from  Persian  '  Shah'  (king)  and 
'  ranj '  (trouble),  and  gave  it  the  meaning  of  "the  trouble  or  the 
difficulty  of  the  king,"  because  the  chief  point  in  the  play  rests  upon 
shutting  up  tlie  moves  of  the  king. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  we  will  briefly  speak  of  two  other 
versions  about  the  origin  and  discovery  of  the  game  of  chess.  One  of 
these  versions  is  given  by  Caxton,  the  6rst  English  printer  in  his  book 
"  The  Game  of  Chess,"  which  was  the  second  book  printed  in  England 
(U71).2 

According  to  Caxton's  work  which  was  the  translation  of  a>  French 
book,  which,  in  its  turn  was  taken  from  the  Latin,  the  game  of  chess 
was  discovered  in  the  time  of  "a  king  in  Babilon  that  was  named 
Enylmerodach  a  jolje  man  without  justyse  and  so  cruel  that  he  did 
do  hewe  his  faders  body  in  thre  hondred  pieces  and  gaf  hit  to  ete  and 
deuoure  to  thre  hondred  byrdes  that  men  calle  voultres."  (Part  I. 
eh.  I.) 

It  was  discovered  by  a  philosopher  of  the  East  named  Excerses  in 
Chaldaic  and  Philometer  in  Greek,  Philometer  in  Greek  meant 
"  lover  of  justice  or  measure."  The  philosopher,  true  to  his  name,  was 
no  flatterer,  and  hated  the  evil  and  vicious  life  of  king  Enylmerodach 
(evil  Merodach).  The  king  jjut  to  death,  all  those  who  dared  to  advise 
him  and  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his  injustice  and  cruelty.  So, 
when  the  people  requested^  this  philosopher  to  approach  the  king  and 
advise  him,  he  found  himself  in  a  difficulty.  On  being  pressed  to 
undertake,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  that  important  task  which  would 
immortalise  his  name,  the  philosopher  consented.  "  And  thenne,  he 
began  to  thynke  hym  in  what  maner  he  myght  escape  the  deth  and 
kepe  to  the  peple  his  promesse  and  thenne  thus  he  maad  in  thys 
maner  and  ordeygned  the  eschequer  of  64  poyntes." 

'  Asiatic  Beeearches,  Vol,  II.,  p.  159. 

»  Caxtou's  game  of  Chesse.     Facsimile  1862. 

=*  Caxton,  Part  IV.,  Chap.  VII. 
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Having  thus  discovered  tlie  game,  the  philosopher  began  to  play  it 
with  the  barons,  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  of  the  king,  who 
all  liked  it  very  much.  The  king  once  saw  the  philosopher  playing 
the  game.  He  liked  it  and  wanted  to  play  with  the  philosopher. 
The  latter  said  that  the  king  must  first  learn  it  thoroughly  from  him. 
The  king  consented.  The  philosopher  began  to  teach  it  to  him,  and 
in  so  doing,  dwelt  at  some  length,  upon  the  duties  of  the  different 
officers  of  the  State,  that  were  represented  on  the  chess-board.  He 
dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  good 
king,  and  at  length  advised  the  king  to  ''  amende  hyraself  and  become 
vertuous."  The  king  thereupon  demanded  "upon  payn  of  dethto  telle 
hym  wherefore  he  had  founden  and  maad  this  playe  and  he  answerd 
'my  right  dere  lord  and  kyng,  the  grettest  and.  most  thyng  that  I 
desire  is  that  thou  have  in  thyself  a  glorious  and  vertuous  lyf.  .  .  , 
Thus  than  I  desire  that  thou  have  other  gouernment  thene  thou  hast 
had,  and  that  thou  have  upon  thyself  first  seignourie  and  maistrie  suche 
as  thou  hast  upon  other  by  force  and  not  by  right.  Certeynly  hit  is 
not  right  that  a  man  be  malster  over  other  and  comandour  whe 
he  cannot  rewle  nor  may  rewle  hymself  and  that  his  vertues  domyne 
above  his  vyces,  for  seignourie  by  force  and  wylle  may  not  longe 
endure.  Thenne  thus  may  thou  see  con  of  the  causes  why  and 
wherefore  I  have  founden  and  maad  this  playe,  whiche  is  for  to 
correcte  and  repreve  the  of  thy  tyrannye  and  vicious  lyuying.''  i 

Having  thus  described  at  some  length,  the  first  cause,  why  he  had 
discovered  the  game  to  improve  the  king,  the  philosopher  said  that 
"  the  second  cause  wherefore  this  playe  was  founden  and  maad  was  for 
to  kepe  him  from  ydlenesse,  wherof  Seneqne  saytli  unto  Lucylle 
ydlenes  without  any  ocupacion  is  sepulture  oi:  a  man  lyuyng."  The 
philosopher  made  a  few  remarks  as  to  idleness  leading  a  man  to  an  evil 
and  sinful  life,  and  said  that  the  third  cause  why  he  had  discovered 
the  game  was  to  remove  "  pensifnes  and  thoughtes "  from  the 
mind  of  the  player. 

The  king  having  heard  all  these  causes  thought  "  that  the 
philosopher  had  fonnde  a  good  maner  of  correccion  and  than  he 
thaukyd  hym  gretely  and  thus  by  the  signemeut  and  lenrnying  of 
the  philosopher,  he  chauuged  his  lif,  his  mauers  and  alle  his  euyll 
condicions."     Part  IV.,  ch    8. 

1  Caxton.Pait  I  ,  Chnp.  III. 
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Now,  thongli  the  two  versions  about  the  cause,  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  game,  are  different,  I  think  that  the  Greek 
Philonietor,  referred  to  by  Caxton,  is  the  same  as  Persian 
Buzarjameher.  The  Greek  name  according  to  Caxton  means 
"lover  of  justice,"  and  the  Persian  word  means  "  great  in  justice/' 
The  Greek  matron  is  the  same  as  Persian  meher. 

Now,  before  giving  this  version  of  the  cause,  why  the  game  of 
chess  was  discovered,  Caxton's  work,  though  it  does  not  believe  the 
statement,  alludes  to  one  other  version.  It  says  that  some  men  say 
"that  this  play  was  founden  in  the  tyme  of  the  Vataylles  and  siege 
of  Troye."^  This  reminds  us  of  what  Sir  William  Jones^  says  of 
his  being  told  "that  this  game  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  law  books 
and  that  it  was  invented  by  the  wife  of  Ravan,  king  of  Lanca,  in 
order  to  amuse  him  with  an  image  of  war,  while  his  metropolis  was 
closely  besieged  by  Rama  in  the  second  age  of  the  world." 

These  two  latter  versions,  the  European  version  and  the  Indian 
version,  which  give  to  the  siege  of  Troy  and  to  the  siege  of  Lanca 
respectively,  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  discovery  of  the 
game  of  chess,  are  very  striking,  because  they  add  one  more  link 
to  the  number  of  facts,  which  have  been  advanced  to  show,  that 
there  is  a  .striking  resemblance  between  the  Indian  episode  of  Sita 
and  Ravan  in  the  Ramayan  and  the  Greek  episode  of  Helen  and 
Paris  in  the  lUiad.-^ 


1  Part  I ,  chap.  I. 

2  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  II.,  p.  160. 

Vii  MMUi  ^silil  Ml  \CCC-(.('.  4  >iW>Hi  tMlMiijl  '*(lM*<l  yt^.  A  lecture  by  Mr. 
Pallonjee  Burjorjee  Desai  j  rldf  also  a  lecture  l)j'  Prof.  Macmillan  on  the 
subject. 
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Cashmere  and  the  /ncient  Persians. 

— »  - 

^Read  9th  December  1895.     Dr.  P.  Peterson  in  the  Chair ^^ 


M.  Troyer  in  his  Radjatarangini^  says  that  "In  all  the  geogra- 
phical notices  of  the  ancients,  Kach mi r  appears  to  have  been  joined 
to  India."  This  is,  to  a  vei*y  great  extent,  true  of  the  geographical 
notices  of  Cashmere  in  the  ancient  Iranian  literature. 

I. 

In  the  times  of  the  Avesta,  the  modern  regions  of  Cashmere, 
Punjab  and  Scinde,  which  are  watered  by  the  great  Indus  and  its 
tributaries,  were  included  in  the  region,  known  by  the  nam©  of 
Hapta  Hindu  (  J^^'ey  •■"^a-O'V  the  Septa  Sindhu  (^  fW^)  of  the 
Vedas.  As  the  Avesticand  Vedic  names  Hapta-Hindu  and  Sapta- 
Sindhu  signify,  the  Indus  then  had  seven  tributaries.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  the  ancient  Hindus  had  given  the  following 
names  to  the  seven  tributaries  :— 


Vedic  Q-imes. 

Greek. 

Modern.         In  the  MahabhSrata.* 

Sindhu 

Vitasta 

Asikani 

Parushani 

Vipas   ... 

Satadhru 

Kubha 

Indus 

Hydaspes 

Akesinis 

Hydraortes   ... 

Hyphasis 

Hesydrus 

Kophen 

Sindha           ..« 

Jhelnm 

Chenaub 

Ravi 

Biya   ... 
Sutlej 

Vitasta. 

Tchaudrabhaga. 

Airavati. 

Vipasa. 

Satadra. 

By  the  time,  when  the  Pahlavi  writers  wrote  their  commentaries 
of  the  Avesta  Vendidad,  which  mentions  the  name  of  this  country  as 
Hapta  Hindu,  some  of  the  tributaries  were  united,  and  their  number 
was  reduced  to  five,  which  has  given  the  country  its  comparatively 
modern  name  of  Panjnaddy  or  Panj/ib,  i.e.,  the  country  of  five  rivers. 
That  such  was  the  case,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  Pahlavi  com- 
mentators, not  finding,  in  their  time,  the  number  of  the  tributaries 
to  be  seven,  as  indicated  by  their  Avestic  name,  Hapta-Hindu,  trv 
to  explain  the  name  in  a  different  way.     They  say^  "  It  is  called 


.   >   Radjatarangini.  Histoire  dcs  Rois  du  Kachmir,  Vol.  II.,  p.  308. 
>  Ihid.,  II,  p.  317. 

3  (Spiegel,  Pahlavi  Vendidad,  p,  7)  1.  I)       %;:; 


')-      ^r^vr     <?&>    -"oey 
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Hapta-Hindu  because  there  are  seven  rulers  over  it  (avash  haft 
Hindukaiiih  hand  digh  sar-^khudd  haft  aft^."  Again,  it  appears,  that 
during  the  time  of  the  Pahlavi  commentators,  the  limit  of  the 
country  of  the  Hapta- Hindu,  that  is,  of  the  country  watered  by 
the  seven  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  had  immensely  increased. 
If ence  it  is,  that  they  add,  though  not  definitely  and  clearly,  that 
"the  country  of  Hindustan  extends  from  east  to  west."  (JHacha 
ushastara  Sendva  avi  danshasiarem  Sendiun,     Spiegel,  p.  7,  I.  3). 

It  is  very  strange,  that  though  the  country  of  India  has  continued 
to  be  occupied  by  the  followers  of  the  writers  of  the  Vedas,  who 
called  it  Sindhu,  the  country  has  continued  to  be  known  by  its  ancient 
Iranian'  name  of  Hindustan,  and  not  by  that  of  Sindhustan,  as  it 
should  have  been  called  from  Sindhu,  the  Vedic  name  of  the  Indus. 

Cashmere,  which  has  the  sources  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Indus,  the  Jhelum, — the  Hydaspes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Bydas- 
pes  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Vitasta  (f^?I^r)  of  the  Vedas, — ^was  then 
included  in  the  above-named  country  of  Hapta-Hindu.  Tlnfortu- 
nately,  the  Iranian  names  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus  have  not 
come  down  to  us  in  the  extant  Iranian  literature.  But  still,  the 
names,  Hydaspes,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Jhelum,  and  Bydaspes,  the 
name  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy,  cleai'ly  show  their  Iranian  origin. 
We  know,  that  some  of  the  rivers  of  ancient  Persia  derived  their 
names  from  ''aspa,  "  i.e.,  the  horse,  because  their  speed  was  con- 
sidered to  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  horse.i  Take,  for  example,  the 
Hvaspa  (■•C»**'»o'),  i.e.,  the  good-horsed  (Yt.  XIX,  67),  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Choaspes  of  the  Greeks.  The  name, 
Hydaspes  or  Hydaspes,  is  another  instance  of  a  river  deriving  its 
name  from  Avestic  aspa  (-"O'^^S,  3T'^=L'  equus)  a  horse^ 

II. 

Coming  to  the  Pahlavi  books,  we  find,  that  the  Bundehesh  speaks 
of  Cashmere,  as  being  situated  in  Hindustan.^  It  appears  from  this 
book,  that,  though  far  from  the  country  of  Persia,  and  thoagh  not 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Iranian  kings,  it  was  once  a  Zoroastrian 
country.     The  29th  chapter  of  this  -work  speaks  of  the  spiritual 

1  Vide  my  paper  on  "  Horse  in  ancient  Iran."  Journal  of  the  Anthropologi- 
cal  Society  of  Bombay,  Vol.  IV,,  No.  1. 

f^»Yr   (J3   ^'e^i^,  i.e.,   Cashmere  is  in   India.    Justi,  p.  70, 1.  12  S.  B. 
E..  V.    West  Chap.  XXIX.,  15,    Vidf  my  Bundehe«h,  p.  149. 
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rulers  or  heads  of  different  countries,  whether  ruled  by  Iran  proper 
or  not.  In  the  latter  class  of  couutries,  it  names,  among  others, 
Kaugdez,  Pesyansfii  or  the  modern  Peshin  and  Cashmere.  Then 
it  proceeds  to  name  all  the  spiritual  leaders,  who  bad,  at  one  time  or 
another,  ruled  over  these  different  places.  But  it  omits  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  spiritual  leader  of  Cashmere,  thus  showing,  that 
very  little  of  this  country  was  known  to  the  writer. 

That  Cashmere  was  ouce  a  Zoroastrian  country,  appears  to  us 
also  from  the  Saddar,  of  which  we  have  not  the  original  Pahlavi 
with  us.  Cashmere  is  there  mentioned,  with  three  other  localities, 
as  a  place  where  Zoroastrian  religion  once  prevailed.  As  Dr. 
West  says  ''  These  four  localities  are  considered  to  be  isolated  from 
the  seven  regions  to  some  extent,  probably  implying  that  they 
were  supposed  to  contain  Mazda-wor&bippers  independent  of 
Iiauian  rule,  or  that  their  position  had  become  unknown."^ 

III. 

Coming  to  Firdousi's  Shahnameh,  we  find,  that  the  first  mention 
of  Cashmere  in  that  work,  is  in  the  reign  of  Kaikhosru.  Cash- 
mere, then,  seems  to  have  been  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  because  when  the  king,  on  ascending  the  throne,  holds 
a  grand  i-eview  of  his  troops,  Frainroz,  one  of  his  generals, 
commands  the  soldiers  of  Kabul,  Seistan  and  Cashmere.2 

In  the  description  of  the  long  war  of  supremacy  between 
Kaikhosru  of  Iran  and  Afrasiab  of  Turan,  Cashmere  is  mentioned 
five  times.3  It  seems,  that  Cashmere  lay  in  the  way  of  the  march 
between  Iran  and  Turan.  When  Afrasiab  prepares  for  an  invasion 
upon  Persia,  and  when  his  army  overruns  the  country  from  Cash- 
mere to  Scinde,  Kaikhosru,  the  King  of  Iran,  asks  his  general 
Rustam  to  go  to  the  frontiers  of  Turin  without  halting  in  Cabul  or 
Cashmere.     The  way,  in  which  India  and  Cashmere  are  spoken  of 

1  Sacred  Books  of  the  Eagt,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  26y,  Chap.  X.,  7.    ^^^"5      yi«i\ 

Mohl.  II.,  p.  588.  yjj9  ^JXJ,t  ^J  I3  t>>^*,  ^^^ 

»  Mohl.  III.,  pp.  76,  236,  420,  498,  508. 
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together,  in  some  of  these  passages,  confirms,  what  M.  Troyer  sajs 
in  his  Radjatarangini,  that  the  ancients  always  spoke  of  India  and 
Cashmere  together.  At  the  end  of  the  first  campaign,  when  the 
Turanians  suffer  a  defeat,  and  Piian,  their  general,  sues  for  peace, 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  he  proposes,  is,  that  the  Turanians 
should  withdraw  their  army  from  Cashmere,  and  give  np  all  claims 
whatsoever  upon  the  country.  Wilson,  in  his  essay  on  the  ancient 
history  of  Cashmere,  based  on  Radjatarangini,  says,  that  the  Tartar 
princes,  spoken  of  in  that  work,  were  possibly  some  "  individual 
adventarers  who  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  confusion 
(caused  by  this  and  subsequent  struggles  between  Iran  and  Tuian) 
to  establish  themselves  in  Cashmir."* 

The  Brahmins  of  Cashmere,  known  as  the  Pandits,  are  reported, 
even  to-day,  to  be  good  astrologers.  We  find  an  allusion  to  that  in 
the  Shahnameh.  Jal  had  a  son,  named  Shagad,  of  whom  it  was 
predicted  by  the  astrologers  of  Cashmere,  thafe  he  wonfd  turn  ont  a 
wicked  man,  and  that  he  would  bring  about  the  ruin  of  his  family. 
Firdousi  says,  that  this  tni*ned  out  to  be  true,  inasmuch  as  Shagad 
conspired  with  the  king  of  Cabul,  to  bring  about  the  death  of  his 
own  brother  Rnstam.^ 

During  the  reign  of  Beharam-gour^  (Beharam  V.),  the  king  of 
Cashmere  was  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Kanouj,  called  by  Firdousi, 
king  Shangel. 

According  to  M.  Troyer,  the  translator  of  the  Radjatarangini,  it 
appears,  that  Shangel  was  a  titulary  name  of  all  the  kings  of 
Kanouj,  and  that  the  real  name  of  this  Raja  was  Sadasu  or 
Vesudhva,  of  the  dynasty  of  kings  known  as  the  Bala  Rais.  When 
his  Indian  king  visited  the  court  of  the  Persian  king,  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  the  king  of  Cashmere  had  accompanied  him 
to  Persia  as  one  of  his  vassals. 

Coming  to  the  reign  of  Noushiravan  (Chosroes  I.),  we  find  from 
an  episode  given  by  Firdousi  in  the  account  of  his  reign,  that 
Cashmere  then  formed  a  part  of  the  territories  of  an  Indian  king, 
named  Jamhour'^  {jJi*^  ).  In  the  deliberations  of  his  State  affairs, 
the  sages  of  Cashmere  were  often  invited  to  take  part.^ 

M.  Troyer,  in  the  third  volume^  of  his  Radjatarangini,  says,  on 
the  authority  of  some  historians,  that  in  the  reign  of  Noushiravan, 


>  Asiatic  Keaearches,  Vol,  XV.,  p.  91.  2  Mohl.  IV.,  p.  704. 

'  Mohl.  VI.,  p.  64.  *  Ibid,  p.  400.  »  Ibid,  p.  440.  e  p.632. 
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Cashmere  formed  a  part  of  a  great  Indian  empire,  which  was  in- 
vaded by  a  Persian  army,  and  made  to  pay  a  tribute,  bat  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch  regained  its  independence  from  the  Persian 
yoke.  From  Firdonsi,  we  know  very  little  of  an  actual  invasion, 
but  we  know,  tliat  an  invasion  was  thi-eatened,  in  the  case  of  a 
refusal  of  tribute.  The  Indian  king,  instead  of  trying  to  settle  the 
question  of  tribute  by  a  trial  of  the  strength  of  arms,  sought  to 
settle  it  by  a  trial  of  the  strength  of  intellect.  He  sent  to  the 
Persian  king,  a  messenger  with  the  game  of  chess,  invented  by  the 
learned  Pandits  of  his  country,  and  asked  that  monarch  to  solve 
the  mysteries  of  that  game.  If  the  Persian  king  or  his  courtiers 
succeeded  in  solving  them,  he  promised  to  pay  the  desired  tribute. 
A  learned  courtier  of  the  Persian  king,  succeeded  in  solving  the 
mysteries  of  that  game  and  thus  gained  for  his  sovereign  and  his 
country  the  tribute  from  India.^ 

Proceeding  further  in  the  Shahnameh,  we  find  an  allusion  to  Cash- 
mere in  the  reign  of  Yezdajird.  It  seems,  that  Cashmere  cloth  was 
as  well  "known  to  the  ancient  Persians,  as  it  is  now  known  to  ns  for 
its  warmth  and  durability.*  Among  the  commissariat  requisites^ 
necessary  for  a  new  army,  Yezdajird,  the  last  of  the  Sassaniau  kings, 
mentions  the  cloth  of  Cashmere,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  feudal 
princes,  whom  he  asks  to  meet  at  a  particular  place  in  Khoi-assan 
to  make  another  stand  against  the  advancing  power  of  the  Arabs. 

IV. 

Having  examined  the  few  allusions  to  Cashmere  in  the  Shah- 
nameh of  Firdonsi,  we  will  notice  here,  the  relation  of  the  ancient 
Persians  to  Cashmere,  referred  to  by  Wilson  in  his  "Essay  on  the 
Hindu  History  of  Kashmir,"  ^  on  the  authority  of  Bada-ud-din, 
the  author  of  Goher-i  Alem  Tohfet  us-Shahi  and  of  other  Mahom*- 
edan  historians.*  I  have  already  alluded  to  a  few  in  examining  the 
references  of  Firdousi. 

King  Surendra,  one  of  the  kings  of  Cashmere  of  the  first  period, 
had,,  says  Wilson  on  the  authority  of  Mahomedan  writers,  "  a 
daughter  named  Catpan  Bhanu^  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments; the  reputation  of  which  induced  Bahman,  the  son  of 
Isfendiar, to  solicit  and  obtain  the  princess  in  marriage."^ 

1  Vide  supra  my  paper  on  "  Pirdousi's  version  of  the  Indian  Game  of  Chess." 
Mohl.  VI.,  pp.  384-90. 
a  Mohl.  VII.,  p.  4G2.  ^  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  1-119. 

*  Ibid,  p.  5.  *  of.  Pers.^^lJ.  «  Asiatic  Researches,  XV.,  p.  18. 
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As  to  the  authority  for  this  statement,  Wilson  says,  "  It  does  not 
appear  from  what  source  they  have  derived  this  story,  as  it  is  not 
found  in  the   Hindu   records,   nor    in  the  historical  romance  of 

Firdausi Had  there  been  any  foundation  for  the 

tradition,  it  might  have  been  of  some  chronological  utility."^  I 
think  the  source  of  this  tradition  is  Bahman-nameh,  i.e.,  the  book 
of  Bahman,  written  according  to  M.  Mohl,  in  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  or  in  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
appears  from  the  Bahman-nameh,  that  the  fame  of  the  beauty 
of  the  women  of  Cashmere  had  spread  even  in  Persia.  When  the 
different  adpisars  of  the  king  advised  him  to  marry  one  of  the 
princesses  of  the  different  countries,  which  they  liked  best,  Rostam 
pointed  to  Cashmere  and  advised  his  king  to  marry  the  princess  of 
that  country.  Firdousi  says,  that  Bahman  had  died  a  natural  death,^ 
but  according  to  Bada-ud-din,^  whose  authority  Wilson  follows,  he 
was  murdered  by  the  attendants  of  his  Cashmiri  queen,  his 
marriage  with  whom,  had  proved  very  unhappy. 

Again,  it  appears  from  the  Bahman-n&meh,  that  Cashmere  was 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  family  of  Rustam  from  the  cruel  hand  of 

Bahman.     His  sisters  and  other  relations  ran  away  to  Cashmere, 

when  pursued  by  the  followers  of  Bahman,* 

According  to  Bada-ud-din,^    Jauaca,  the  third  ruling  prince  of 

Cashmere  after  the  above-named    Surendra,  had  sent  a  Cashmiri 

army  under  his  son,  to  invade  Persia,  then  ruled  over  by  Homai, 

the  daughter  of  Bahman,  but  the  array  was  repelled  by  Darab,  the 

son  of  Bahman. 

Jaloca,  the  third  ruling  prince  after  Janaca,  had,  according  to 

Bada-ud-din,  subjugated  a  part  of  the  north  of  Persia  then  ruled 

over  by  Darab.^ 

In  the  long  list  of  rulers  who  succeeded  Jaloca,  we  have  nothing 

special  to  record  about  the  relations  of  the  ancient  Persians  with 

>  Ihid.  p.  18.  2^^0;t  0/*J  J  Ail   <_5.jUaaj  Mohl,  V.,  p.  2>,  1: 1.     , 

3  Asiatic  Researches,  XV.,  p.  18  n. 

*  On  the  other  side  of  Takht-i-Solomon,  near  Shrinagar,  there  is  a  place, 
called  Rustamgari.  A  Pandit  at  the  temple  of  Eagoonath  Mandir,  told  me, 
that  according  to  some,  it  is  believed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Ruatam. 
I  was  told  by  my  syce  at  Islamabad  that  at  Giljit,  in  Cashmere,  a  place  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  as  that,  at  which,  according  to  tradition,  Rustatn  was 
killed  by  the  treachery  of  his  brother  ShagAd. 

»  Asiatic  Reeearches,  XV.,  p.  19.  s  Ihxd,,  p.  20. 
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Cashmere,  until  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Mihir  Cula,  the  Mirkhnl  of 
the  Ain-i-Akbari.  The  author  of  the  Radjatarangini  depicts  this  king, 
as  a  wicked  monarch,  in  whose  reign,  the  Mlech'hashad  an  ascendancy. 
He  founded  the  temple  of  Mihireswara  and  the  city  of  Mihirapur,  "  in 

which  the  Gandhar  Brahmans,  a  low  race, were  permitted 

to  seize  upon  the  endowments  of  the  more  respectable  orders  of  the 
priesthood."^ 

Now  who  were  these  »TF>^rTT  tH^W^  of  tbe  »T%^3r^^  i-e.,  the 
Gandharva  Brahmans  of  the  Mlech'ha  dynasty  ? 

A  learned  Pandit  of  Cashmere,  told  me^  that  this  is  an  allusion  to 
the  Persian  priests  of  Zoroastrian  faith,  Tbe  king  Mihir  Cula  having 
favoured  these  Zoroastrian  priests,  he  is  run  down  by  the  Brahman 
writer  of  the  Radjatarangini,  and  the  Persian  priests  are  abused.  The 
very  names  of  the  king,  his  temple,  and  his  city,  as  Mihir  Cola, 
Mihireshwara  and  Mihirapur  point  to  a  tendency  to  lean  towards  the 
Persian  worship  of  Meber  or  Mithras. 

The  leferences  to  the  Gandarii  by  the  classical  \Triters,  as  collected 
both  by  Wilson  and  Troyer,  point  to  two  different  races  of  the 
Gandarii.  It  appears,  that  the  Gandharas,  referred  to  by  the  author 
of  the  Radjatarangini,  were  not  the  same,  as  those  referred  to,  in  the 
Mahabharatta,  but  they  were  the  same,  as  those  referred  to  by  Hero- 
dotiLs,  as  Gandarians  and  as  a  people  of  one  of  the  twenty  Satrapies, 
in  which  Parius  Hystaspes  had  divided  his  Persian  Empire.^  They 
were  the  same,  who,  with  the  Sogdians  "having  the  same  accoutre- 
ments 83  the  Bactrisns,"  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes.'  They 
are  the  same,  as  those  referred  to  by  Pliny ,  as  being  a  tribe  of 
Sogdiana,  the  Sogdha  of  the  Vendidad. 

Thus,  the  Gandhara  Brahmins,  referred  to  by  the  Radjatarangini,  as 
being  preferred  to  the  Brahmins  of  the  country,  and  as  having  won  the 
favour  of  Mihir  Cula,  were  some  foreigners  from  the  further  west. 
That  they  were  Zoroastrian  Mobeds,  appears  from  the  description  given 
in  the  Radjatarangini.*  The  writer  alludes  tauntingly,  to  the  oft -repeated 
charge  of  the  custom  of  marriage  among  the  nearest  kins  among  the 
ancient  Persians,  a  charge,  that  has  been  rebutted,  as  one,  carelessly 
made  by  a  few  Greek  writers,  on  the  authority  of  a  few  doubtful 
recorded  instances  of  one  or  two  unreasonable  Persian  monarchs. 

1  Ibid.  p.  28.  »  Bk.  III.,  91. 

3  Bk.  VII.,  66.  "Had  the  Bactrian  equipment  in  all  respects." — EawJin- 
son's  Translation. 

*  Bk.  I.,  Slokas,  3CH>— 309. 
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The  next  reference  by  Bada-ud-din  to  a  Cashmiri  king  who  had 
any  relations  with  Persia,  is  that  to  Lalitaditya,!  who,  according  to 
Wilson's  chronoloory,  ruled  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century 
after  Christ.  When  Yazdajird,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  rulers,  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Arabs,  he  was  one  of  the 
neighbouring  rulers,  who  had  marched  to  Persia  to  help  the  Persian 
monarch.  But,  on  his  way,  hearing  of  the  great  power  of  the  Arabs, 
he  withdrew  and  returned  to  Cashmere.^ 

V. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Darius  Hystaspes  was  the  first  Persian 
monarch,  who  had  sent  to  Cashmere,  an  expedition  for  exploring  the 
regions  watered  by  the  Indus.  We  know  from  the  same  authority, 
and  from  several  stone  columns  with  cnneiform  inscriptions,  recently 
discovered  near  Suez,  that  this  enterprising  monafch  was  the  first  to 
build  a  complete  Suez  canal  about  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  trade  of  his  conquered  countries.^  It 
appears,  that  it  was  with  the  same  enterprising  zeal,  that  he  had  sent 
an  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Indus.     Herodotus  says  : — 

"  A  great  part  of  Asia  was  explored  under  the  direction  of  Darius. 
He  being  desirous  to  know  in  what  part  the  Indus,  which  is  the  second 
river  that  produces  crocodiles,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  sent  in 
ships  both  others  on  whom  he  could  rely  to  make  a  true  report,  and 
also  Scylax  of  Caryanda.  They  accordingly,  setting  out  from  the  city 
of  Caspatyras  and  the  country  of  Pactyice,  sailed  down  the  river 
towards  the  east  and  sunrise  to  the  sea.  .  .  .  After  these  persons  had 
sailed  round,  Darius  subdued  the  Indians,  and  frequented  this  sea."  * 

Herodotus  refers  to  the  above  Caspatyrus  in  another  chapter  as 
follows  : — "  There  are  other  Indians  bordering  on  the  city  of  Caspatyrus 
and  the  country  of  Pactyica,  settled  northward  of  the  other  Indians, 
whose  mode  of  life  resembles  that  of  the  Bactrians.  They  are  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Indians."  ^ 

VI. 

Wilson  has  shown  very  cleverly  that  the  Caspatyrus  of  Herodotus 
is  the  same  as  Cashmere.^  According  to  the  ancient  tradition  recorded 
in  the  RAdjatarangini,  the  ancient  history  of  Cashmere,  the  country  was 

,  1  Asiatic  Researches  XV.,  p,  44.  *  Ihid,  p.  46  note. 

3  "  La  Stele  de  Chalouf  "  par  M.  Joachim  Mrnant.  Vide  my  Giijarati  Lecture 
before  the  DnjAn  Prasarak  Mandli  on  "The  Sue/,  Canal.  " 

*  Herodotus  IV.,  Ch.  44  ;  translated  by  Cary  (^1889),  Bohu's  Classical  Library 
Scries,  pp.  251-2. 

•'  Herodotus  IH  ,  Ch.  102.         "  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  115-118. 
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at  first  "  a  vast  lake  called  Satisaras."^  Saint  Ca^yapa,  the  son  of 
Marichi,  the  son  of  Brahma  (the  Cashef  of  the  Mahomedans),  was 
the  person  who  broaght  about  the  desecration  of  the  country  and 
emptied  the  lake.  Hence  the  country  was  called  Kacyapapura, 
i.e.,  the  country  of  Kacyapa. 

According  to  another  legend  about  the  drying  of  the  valley  of 
Kashmir,  referred  to  by  Wilson,  as  given  iu  the  Wakiat-i-Cashmir, 
■when  this  country  was  covei'ed  with  water,  there  lived  in  it  a  demon, 
named  Jaladeo  (i.e.,  the  demon  of  water)  "  who  preyed  upon  man- 
kind, and  seized  on  every  thing  and  person  he  could  meet  with  in 
the  neighbouring  regions."  ^  Cashef,  the  son  of  Marichi,  prayed  to 
Mahadeo  to  kill  this  demon.  Mahadeo  asked  his  servant  Vishnu 
to  do  this,  and  he  succeeded  in  killing  this  demon  after  a  fight  of 
100  yeai's.  May  lask — Has  not  this  story  any  connection  with  that 
in  the  Shabuumeh,  in  which  Siim,  the  son  of  NariraAn,  kills,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kashaf,  a  demon-dragon  "whose  length  extended 
from  onp  city  to  another  and  whose  breadth  spi'ead  from  one  moun- 
tain to  another.  All  the  people  were  afraid  of  him  and  kept  a  watch 
for  day  and  night  against  him."^  That  Sam  had  visited  Hindustan, 
appears  from  another  part  of  the  Shahnameh,  wherein  we  find  old 
Faridun  entrusting  young  Minocheher  to  the  care  of  this  general.* 

VII. 

Even  now,  the  people  of  Cashmere  read  and  hear  with  pleasure,, 
some  of  the  touching  episodes  about  the  ancient  Persians  in  the 
Shahnameh  of  Firdousi.  Daring  my  visit  to  that  country,  last  May 
I  frequently  heard  the  Pandits  saying: 

Ai/     er^t^lti     iyi     ii)j    J\ 
i.  e.,  "The  person  who  reads  Shahnameh,  even  if  he  were  a  woman, 
acts  like  a  hero."   The  episodes  are  rendered  into  Cashmiri  songs,  and 
sung  on  special  occasions  by  musicians  and  singers,  before  large 

»  Ibid,  p.  8.  *  Ih/d,  p.  93 . 

;'  is'-^U     *.>^     '■•     *->^     <i>'*' 

U"^Jz   Ji  <^^   ^y.    j3'     Lr'^t*' 

Vuller  I.,  p.  194.         cr  ^.^  ji J  J  V"^  ^'i-^^-^t.^   ^4., 

Vuller  L,  p.  13G.    c)^*-J'i^^   (-'jj   J^    ^'i^«-l 
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assemblies  at  night.  In  the  midst  of  a  very  touching  episode,  when, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  or  the  danger  of  the  favourite  hei"0  of  the 
episode,  who  has  for  the  time  become  a  favourite  of  the  audience 
as  well,  the  excitement  of  the  hearers  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch, 
the  singer  suddenly  stops  and  refuses  to  proceed  further.  The 
hearers  get  impatient  to  know  the  fate  of  their  favourite  hero,  and 
subscribe  among  themselves,  a  small  sum  to  be  given  to  the  singer 
as  the  price  for  releasing  the  favourite  hero  from  what  they  call 
his  *'6aM(Z,"  i.e.,  difficulty  or  danger.  It  is  only,  when  a  sum  is 
presented,  that  the  singer  proceeds  further.  They  say,  that  even 
on  mari'iage  occasions,  some  of  the  marriage  songs  treat  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  For  example,  I  was  told  that  one  of  the 
marriage  songs,  was  a  song  sung  by  the  mother  of  Rustam,  when 
her  son  went  to  Mazindaran  to  release  king  Kaus. 

VIIL 
It   was   for  the   first   time,  that  I   had  heard   in  Kashmir,   the 
following  story   about  Rustam  and   Ali.     I  do  not   know,,  if  it  is 
common  to  other  parts  of  India. 

They  say,  that  Rustam  was  resuscitated  about  500  years  after  his 
death  for  the  following  reason.  Ali,  the  favourite  of  the  holy 
Prophet,  had  foaght  very  bravely  in  the  war  against  the  infidels. 
The  Prophet  complimented  him,  saying :  *'You  have  fought  as 
bravely  as  Rustam."  This  remai'k  excited  the  curiosity  of  Ali,  as  to 
who  and  how  strong  this  Rustam  was.  To  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  Ali,  but  without  letting  him  know  about  it,  the  Prophet  prayed 
to  God  to  resuscitate  Uustam.  God  accepted  the  prayer.  Rustam 
re-appeared  on  this  earth,  and  met  Ali  once,  when  he  was  passing 
through  a  very  narrow  defile,  which  could  allow  only  one  rider  to 
pass.  Rustam  bade  Ali,  Salum  Alikum,  i.e.,  saluted  him.  Ali  did 
not  return  the  Alikum  Salam.  Having  met  in  the  midst  of  a  nai'row 
defile,  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  of  them  to  pass  by  the  side  of  the 
other,  unless  one  retraced  his  steps.  To  solve  the  difficulty,  Rustam 
lifted  up  the  horse  of  Ali  together  with  the  rider  by  passing  his 
whip  under  his  belly,  and  taking  him  over  his  head,  placed  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  defile  behind  him.  This  feat  of  extraordinary 
strength  surprised  Ali,  who  on  return  spoke  of  it  to  the  Prophet. 

After  a  few  days  Ali  again  met  Rustam,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
plain  with  his  favourite  horse,  the  Rakhsh,  grazing  by  his  side.  On 
seeing  Ali,  he  bade  him  Salam  Alikum,  but  Ali  did  not  return  the 
sal-am.  Rnstam  then  requested  Ali  to  bring  to  him  the  grain  bag  of 
his  horse,  which  was  lying  at  some  distance.    Ali  found  it  too  heavy 
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to  be  lifted  up,  and  ifc  was  after  an  amount  of  effort  that  he  could 
carry  it  to  Rustam.  Ali  thought  to  himself:  What  must  be  the 
strength  of  the  horse  and  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  if  the  grain-bag 
of  the  horse  was  so  extraordinarily  heavy  ?  On  going  home,  he 
narrated  to  the  Prophet,  what  he  had  seen.  The  Prophet  then 
explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  said  that  it  was  Rustam,  whom  he 
had  seen  during  these  two  visits,  and  that  God  had  brought  him  to 
life  again  at  his  special  request.  He  then  reprimanded  Ali  for  his 
■want  of  respect  towards  Rustam,  in  not  returning  his  salams,  and 
said,  that,  had  Ali  been  suf'tieiently  courteous  to  Rustam,  he  would 
have  prayed  to  God  to  keep  him  alive  some  time  longer,  and  in  that 
case,  he  (Rustam)  would  have  rendered  him  great  help  in  his  battles. 

IX. 
Most  of  the  Cashmiri  songs  about  the  ancient  Persians  refer  to 
Rustam  and  to  King  Kaus.  I  was  told  by  a  Pandit,  that  the  Sul- 
tAn  of  Kathai  near  Muzafferabad  in  Cashmere,  traced  his  descent 
from  King  Kaus.  We  know  from  the  A  vesta  and  Pahlavi  books  that 
King  Kaus  was  known  for  his  opposition  to  magicians,  fairies,  &c. 
In  the  Aban  Tasht,  he  is  represented,  as  praying  before  Ardvigura 
on  Mount  Ereziphya,  identified  by  Bunsen  with  Mount  Seraphi  in 
the  country  of  Holmius  between  Merv  and  Herat,  for  suppress- 
ing the  power  of  these  evil-minded  people.  The  Pahlavi  Bahaman 
Yasht  supports  this  statement.  Again,  from  the  Pahlavi  manu- 
script Zarthosht-nameh  of  Mr.  Tehmuras  Dinshaw  Anklesaria, 
we  learn  that  this  monarch  had  sent  one  ^J^  Sarita  to  an  abode  of 

the  fairies  known  as  Dair-i-Parikan  n)"4Jjg)  ji 5)  with  an  order  to 
destroy  that  place.  Sarita,  instead  of  executing  the  order  of  his 
master,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  whereupon  Kaus  sent  him 
back  with  special  orders  to  kill  a  fairy  known  as  Kalba  Karap. 
Now  we  still  hear  in  Cashmere,  Cashmiri  songs  and  stories  wherein. 
Kaus  and  the  fairies  play  a  prominent  part.  The  age  of  Kaus  is  even 
now  spoken  of,  as  the  golden  age  of  Cashmere,  when  boats  could 
movcoon  land.  One  can  say,  that  this  is  true,  even  now,  in  the  case 
of  the  Dill  Lake,  where  the  movement  of  the  boats  in  the  beautiful 
waters  of  the  lake,  all  covered  with  aquatic  flower  plants  and  bushes, 
gives  an  appearance  of  the  boats  moving-  as  it  were  on  land. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  will  refer  to  a  mistake  commit- 
ted by  some  Parsee  writers  in  mixing  up  Cashmere  {_^i*^^)  with 
Kashmar  (j^*^),  a  place  situated,  according  to  Ousley,^  near  Tarshiz 
in  Khorasan.     Firdousi  speaks  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  reli- 

^  Ousley's  travels  iu  Persia,  Vol.1.,  p.   388, 
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gion  of  Zoroaster  in  the  reign  of  Gushtasp  as  the  planting  of  a  tree 
in  the  ground.  He  says:  "  It  was  a  tree  with  many  roots  and  a  large 
number  of  branches,  spreading  from  the  mansion  of  Gnshtasp  to 
the  top  of  his  palace.  The  leaves  of  that  tree  were  good  counsels 
and  the  fruit  was  wisdom.  How  can  one  who  eats  of  such  fruit 
(viz.,  wisdom)  die  ?  "  ^ 

Having  thus  spoken  allegorically  of  Zoroaster  and  his  new  reli- 
gion, Firdousi  says  that  King  GushtAsp,  the  then  King  of  Persia, 
planted  before  the  gate  of  his  fire-temple,  a  noble  cypress  which 
Zoroaster  had  brought  from  pai-adise.  He  calls  it  the  cypress  of 
Kashmir  {j*^^y^)y  because  it  was  planted  in  a  place  called  Kash- 
mar.  This  tree  "  reminds  us,  "  says  Ousley,^  "  of  that  extraordi- 
nary ti-iple  tree,  planted  by  the  Patriarch  Abraham  and  existing 
until  the  death  of  Christ."  Mohsan  Fani,  a  native  of  Cashmere, 
also  speaks  of  this  cypress  tree  in  his  Dabistan,^  and  I  think  it  is 
this  Dabistan  that  has  led  Parsee  writers,  like  the  learned  author 
of  the  Rehbar-i-Din-i-Zarthoshti*  into  the  mistake  of  taking  the 
Kashiuar  of  Firdousi  to  be  the  same  as  Cashmere.  It  speaks  of 
the  locality  at  one  place  as  Kashmir  or  Kashmai'^  and  at  another 
place  as  Kashmir.  Again,  it  speaks  of  the  locality  as  "  a  place 
celebrated  for  female  beauty,"  and  we  know,  that  it  is  from  very 
ancient  times,  that  modern  Cashmere  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  women.  Then,  add  to  this,  the  fact,  that  the  author  of  the 
Dabistan  was  himself  a  native  of  Cashmere.  All  these  facts  seem 
to  have  led  later  Parsee  writers  to  believe,  that  the  modern  Cash- 
mere was  the  place  where  King  Gushtasp  had  planted  in  the  com- 
pound of  a  fire-temple  the  cypress  of  Zoroaster,  which,  from  the 
straightness  of  its  growth  and  the  elegance  of  its  form,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  symbol  of  straightforwardness,  uprightness  and 
truth.  The  author  of  the  Dabistan  tries  to  give  some  intelligent 
explanation  of  the  tradition,  which  allegorically  speaks  of  the  cypress 
being  brought  from  paradise.  As  Firdousi  says.  King  Gushtasp 
planted  the  cypress  before  the  fire-temple,  as  a  symbol  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  that  as  the  tree  would  grow 
straight,  and  spread  all  round,  so  he  would  endeavour  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  truth  and  straightforwardness  taught  by  the  new  faith. 

»  Vuller  III.,  p.  1497.  a  Travels  in  Persia,  Vol.  I.,  p.  389. 

3  The  Dabistan  by  Shea  and  Troyer,  Vol.  I.,  p.  306-9. 

*  Rehbari-Din-i-Zarthoshti  by  Dastur  Erachjee  Sorabjee  Meherji  Bana,  p.  40. 
5  p.  306. 
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The  y\ntiquity  of  the  y^vesta. 


[Read  26th  June  189C.     Dr.  Gerson  Da  Cunha  in  the  Chair."] 


The  general  opinion  about  the  extant  Avesta  literature  is,  that  it 
is  a  faithful  remnant  of  the  "  Grand  Avesta"  of  the  Achemenian  times. 
But  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  says,  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Darmesteter, 
whose  untimely  death  has  caused  a  great  gap  in  the  foremost  ranlc 
of  Avesta  scholars,  has,  by  what  he  calls  the  historical  solntion  of 
the  question,  thrown  a  bomb-shell  "  into  the  peaceful  camp  of 
Oriental  scholars."^  He  asserts,^  that  the  Avesta,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  is  not  a  faithful  reproduction  from  the  "Grand  Avesta"  of  the 
Achemenian  times,  but  that  it  has  undergone  several  changes  while 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  different  monarchs  of  Persia,  who 
undertook  to  collect  its  writings. 

To  support  his  theory,  he  dwells  upon,  what  he  calls,  two  kinds  of 
evidence.  I. — Firstly,  the  historical  evidence,  as  collected  from  the 
Dinkard  and  the  letter  of  Tansar,  the  Dastur  of  Ardeshir  Babegan, 
to  the  king  of  Tal>aristan — .II. — Secondly,  the  internal  evidence,  as 
presented  by  the  Avesta  itself. 

On  the  supposed  strength  of  these  two  kinds  of  evidence,  he  says, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Avesta  had  been  re-written  in  the  period  of 
the  political  religious  fermentation,  which  preceded  the  advent  of  the 
Sassanians  ;  that  the  greatest  and  the  most  important  touch  and  finish 
were  given  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Ardeshir  Babegan  (A.  D.  211-241); 
and  that  even  in  the  reign  of  'Shapur  I  (A.  D.  241-272),  some 
final  changes  were  made  in  it.  Thus,  Dr.  Darmesteter  brings  down  the 
antiquity  of  the  Avesta,  which  scholars  like  Haug  and  his  Vedic  school 
had  placed  in  a  remote  period,  preceding  even  the  Achemenian  times, 
to  as  late  as  the  third  century  after  Christ.     The  object  of  this  paper, 

'  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  article  entitled  "  The  Date  of  the  Zend  Avesta"  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  Dec.  1893,  Vol.  XLIV.,  p,  869. 

»  Le  Zend  Avesta  III.  pp.  2-10.  The  Vendidad,  2ud  Ed.,  Introduction, 
pp,  xxxvii-li., 
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is  to  examine  some  of  the  poimts,  wbkh  Darmesteter  dwells  upon,  to 
flupport  his  theory.  This  paper  does  not  preteaid  to  examine  in 
detail,  the  great  question  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Av«sta  from  all 
■standpoints,  but  aims  to  examine  it  fr^m  a  few  standpoints, 
suggested  by  Darmesteter,  as  facts  of  histo<rieal  and  internal  evidence. 

T. 

Firstly,  we  will  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  Msterical  evidemce  ahout 
the  laiter  origin  of  the  Avesta.  The  history  of  the  collection  of  the 
Avesta,  as  given  in  the  Dinhard,'!  i«  as  follows  : — 

In  the  times  of  *he  Achemeniaia  emperors,  one  copy  of  t\ve  '^  Grand 
Avesta"  was  deposited  in  tbe  royal  archives  of  Istakhax  (Persepolis), 
and  another  in  the  royal  treasury  of  Shapigau.  The  one  in  t^e  royal 
archives  was  testroyed  by  A^lexander  the  Great,2  during  bis  conquest 
of  Persia.  The  literature  so  destroyed,  was  written,  according  to 
Tansar,'  upon  12,000  ox-hides.  It  consist-ed  of  1,000  chapters.  The 
other  copy  in  the  reyal  treasury  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Greeks,  who  carried  it  away  and  got  it  translated  into  their  language. 
Perhaps,  it  is  this  translation,  that  Plinj"*  refers  to,  wlien  he  says,  that 
Hermippus  .(3rd  century  B.  C.)  had  comnaented  up<sn  the  tvpo  millions 
©f  verees  of  the  writings  of  Zoroaster,  Dnri»g  the  times  of  tlie 
Parthian  dynasty,  when  ihere  waa,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  religious 
anarchy  in  Persia,  Valkhash  (Vologeses  I.,),  with  a  vi«w  to  restore  the 
religion,  tried  to  collect  the  Avesta  literature  destroyed  by  Alexander. 

But  the  most  successful  atten^pt  was  made  by  Ardeshir  Babegan, 
1)he  founder  of  the  Sassaniaw  dynasty.  Th«  services  rendered  by 
Ardeshir  to  tl>€  cause  of  the  2j^roastj-ian  religion  are  therefore  thus 
commemorated  in  the  Afrin  i  Rapitbavau:  Hamiizor  Farohar-i- 
Ardeshir  BabegAa  bad,  avjl  hama  Fafohar-i-arastaran  va  vinastaran 
va  vinjirtaran-i-din  khudae  bad,  i.  e.,  "  May  the  guiding  spirit  of 
Ai'desbir  Babegan  be  one  with  us,  together  with  the  guiding  spirits 
of  those,  who  restore,  arrange  and  look  into  the  religion  of  God." 
Ardeshir  was  helped  in  this  noble  cause  by  a  learned  Dastur  named 
Taosar    or    Tansar.     Although,    as    said    above,   one   attempt   was 

1  9.  B.  E.  Vol.  XXXVU.,  West's  Dinkard,  Introduction,  p.  xxxi..  pp.  413-14. 

2  Viraf-nameh,  1-8. 

»  Journal  Asiatique,  NeuviSme  serie  Tome  III.  (1894),  p.  616.  The  Viraf- 
nameh,   refers  to  ox-hides,  but  doo.s  not  give  the  number  (Ch.  17). 

*  Pliny,  Bk.  XXX.,  Chap.  2,  Bostook  and  Kiley's  translation  (1856),  Vol. 
v.,  p.  i22. 
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made  by  VtJogeses  I.  before  Ardeshir,.  aaJ  although  two  more 
attempts  were  made  aftei:  Ardeshir  by  Sliapur  I.  and  Shapur  II., 
to  restcre  the  ancient  literature  and  religion,  it  is  only  Ardeshir's 
more  iniporant  attempt  that  is  commemorated  in  the  above 
Afrin.  N'ow^  Darmesteter  lays  great  stress  upon  the  abovementioned 
account  of  the  Diukard,  and  upon  a  letter  by  Tansar  to  the  king  of 
Tabaristan,.  wlifirein,  he  explained,,  to  a.  certain  extent,  how  he  wished 
to  proceed  in  tlie  work  of  helping  his  royal  master  Ardeshir  in  the 
cause  of  uniting,  tlia  ancient  Persian  empii'e,  of  reviving  the  ancient 
literature,,  and  of  restoring^  the  ancient  religion.  On  the  strength  of 
these  two  doeuments,  he  says,  that  the  Avesta  literature,  as  it  has  now 
come  down  to  us,  was,  bo  a  certain  extent,  meddkd  with,  by  Tansar. 
It  appears  from  Ma^oudi,.^  that  Taaaar  belonged  to  the  Platonic  sect, 
and  so,  according  to  Dannesteter,  Tansar  had  introduced  into  the 
Avesta,  his  Platonic  views.  Working  upon  that  speculation,  he  tries 
to  show,  that  there  are  several  Greek  elements  in  the  Avesta.  Not 
only  that,  but  there  hec  several  other  elements  —  Budhistic,  Braha- 
minical,  J^ewish,  etc.,  which  show,  he  says,  that  the  Avesta  writings, 
now  extant,  are  not  very  old. 

We  will  examii.e  the  eviJeucei  produced  by  Darmesteter  from  the 
historical  docura£ni^s,  and  see,  how-  far  his  conclusion  is  based  on  solid 
ground.  He  takes  his  stand  upon  tlie  general  statements  of  the 
Dinkard  and  of  tlie  letter  of  Tansar,  and  boldly  draws  inferences, 
which  would  not  be  justified  by  a  detail  examination  of  the  passages. 
Let  us  examine  the  statements  about  the  three  principal  different 
sovereigns  of  Persia,  who  collected  the  Avesta,  and  who  worked,  so 
to  speak,  to  bring  about  Iranian  rensiissance. 

1.  Firstly  comes  Valkhash.  The  Dinkard  says  of  him,  that  "  Val- 
khash,  descendant  of  Askan,  in  each  district,  just  as  he  had  come 
forth,  ordered  the  carefuL preservation,  and  making  of  memoranda  for 
the  royal  city,  of  the  Avesta  and  Zand,  as  it  had  purely  come  unto 
them,  and  also  of  whatever  instruction,  due  to  it,  had  remained 
written  about,  as  well  as  deliverable  by  the  tongue  through  a  high 
priest,  in  a  scattered  state  in  the  country  of  Iran,  owing  to  the 
ravages  and  devastation  of  Alexander  and  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  the  Arumans."2 

1  Ma^oudi  Chap.  XXIV.,  Traduction  de  Barbier  de  Meynard  et  Pavet  de 
Courteille  (1863).    Tome  II.,  p.  IfJl. 

8  S.  B.  E.  XXXVII.,  Dinkard,  Bk.  IV.  24.     West,  p.  413, 
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Darmestetev  infers  from  this  passage,  that,  as  Valkhash  had  a  hand 
in  the  collection  of  the  Avesta,  the  modern  Avesta  had  some  inter- 
polations of  his  time,  and  that  some  post-Alexandrian  elements  had 
crept  into  it.  But  the  passage  does  not  admit  of  this  inference. 
It  very  clearly  says,  that  he  had  ordered  the  careful  preserva- 
tion   of   the  Avesta   and    Zand,  as  it  had  purely  come  unto  them. 

('?e)'H^)V  '^"WO  ^  JOCjeJey  Jwa.  Hoshangji  and  Hang's  Pahlavi 
Pazand  Glossary,  Hang's  Essay,  p.  150.)  Valkhash  was  so  zealous 
to  preserve  the  religious  scruples  of  his  creed,  that,  he  once  refused  to 
go  to  Kome  at  the  invitation  of  Nero,  lest,  by  going  by  the  sea-route, 
he  may  pollute  water  and  thus  break  one  of  the  commandments  of  the 
Vendidad,  which  forbade  the  pollution  of  water.  His  brother  Tiridates 
was  a  priest.  Now,  how  can  a  king  like  him,  who  was  so  closely 
connected  with  a  priestly  family,  and  who  himself  so  earnestly  observed 
all  religious  scruples,  allow  any  interpolations  in  the  collection  of  the 
old  Avesta  ?  How  can  he  tolerate  the  smallest  addition  of  any 
foreign  element  ? 

2.  After  Valkhash,  conies  Ardeshir  Babegan.  He  is  spoken  of  by 
the  Dinkard,  as  the  next  collector  of  the  Avesta.  Tansar's  letter  to 
the  king  of  Tabaristan  also  refers  to  this  matter.     The  Dinkard  says  :  ^ 

"  And  that  Artakhshatar,  king  of  kings,  who  was  son  of  Papak, 
came  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  of  Iran,  and  the  same 
scripture  was  brought  from  a  scattered  state  to  one  place.  The 
righteous  Tosar  of  the  primitive  faith,  who  was  the  priest  of  priests, 
appeared  with  an  exposition  recovered  from  the  Avesta,  and  was 
ordered  to  complete  the  scripture  from  that  exposition.  He  did  so 
accordingly,  to  preserve  a  similitude  of  the  splendour  of  the  original 
enlightenment,  in  the  treasury  of  Sbapigan,  and  was  ordered  to  dis- 
tribute copies  of  the  information  provided." 

From  the  above  passage  of  the  Dinkard,  Darmesteter  infers  that  "it 
appears  that  the  Ardashir  compilation  contained  two  classes  of  ,texts : 
texts  that  were  incoi"porated  as  they  were,  and  other  texts  that  were 
conjecturally  restored  by  Tansar,  the  Poryotkes,  so  as  to  make  a 
collection  that  should  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Vista sp  Avesta, 
the  lost  treatise  of  'Sbapigan,  which  is  as   much  as  saying  that  the 

1  S.  B.  E.  XXXVII.,  West's  Dinkanl,  Introduptinn.  p.  xxxi. 
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Ardashir  Avesta  is  a  couapoinid  of  texts  anterior  to  Tansar  and  texts 
emanating  from  Tansar,  the  whole  leing  an  ideal  restoration  of  a 
primitive  Avesta."  *  I  beg  to  submit,  that  the  above  passage  of  the 
Dinkard  does  not  at  all  allow  of  &uch  an  inference.  How  can  an 
unprejudiced  reader  derive  that  inference,  when  the  passage  very 
clearly  says,  that  "  Tosar  .  .  .  appeared  with  an  exposition 
recovered  from  the  Avesta  and  was  ordered  to  complete  tlie  scripture 
from  that  exposition  '?  " 

Again,  we  must  take  into  consideration,  tlie  character  of  tbe  two 
chief  actors  of  this  second  period  of  Iranian  renaissance,  the  charac- 
ter of  both  the  king  and  his  Dastur,  of  Ardeshir  and  Tansar. 
Ardeshir,  through  his  grandfather  Sassan,  belonged  to  the  sacerdo- 
tal race.  According  to  Agathias,  he  "  was  initiated  i-n  the  doctrine 
of  the  Magi,  and  could  himself  celeb-rate  the  mysteries."*  How 
can  such  a  king,  himself  versed  in  the  learned  lore  of  his  religion, 
give  a  free  hand  to  his  Dastur,  to  introduce  into  the  religious  scrip- 
tures any  foreign  element  that  he  liked.  It  could  do  in  the  case  of 
a  king,  not  versed  in  the  religious  lore,  but  no-t,  in  the  case  of  a 
king  like  Ardeshir,  who,  by  birth  and  education,,  belonged  to  the 
sacerdotal  class  versed  in  their  religious  books.  If  Tansar  had 
taken  any  liberty,  Ardeshir  could  have  at. once  stopped  him. 

'  But  now,  let  us  examine  the  chai'acter  of  Tansar  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dinkard,  he  was  a  "  Paoiryo-tkaesha,"  i.e.,  one  of  the  old 
order  of  faith,  and,  as  sncb,  was  naturally  averse  to  any  innova- 
tions and  to  the  introduction  ©f  any  new  elements  in  the  old  religion 
and  in  the  old  scriptures.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  tone  he  adopts, 
in  his  letter  to  the  king  of  Tabaristao.  He  expresses  his  displeasure 
at  the  new  order  of  things,  subsequent  to  the  religious  anarchy  in 
the  reign  of  the  preceding  dynasty.  He  says  :  ' — "  At  last,  by  the 
corruption  of  the  men  of  those  times,  by  the  disappearance  of  the  law, 
the  love  of  novelties  and  apocrypha  and  the  wish  for  notoriety, 
even  those  legends  and  traditions  passed  away  from  the  memoi'y 
of  jhe  people."  How  then  can  we  except  a  Paoii^yotkaesha  of 
Tansar's  type  and  views. to  introduce  into  the  religion  and  religious 
scriptures,  notions,  foreign  to  the  old  faith  ? 


1  S.  B.  E.  IV.  Darmesteter.  Vend'dad.  2  Ed.  XLV.  »  Ihid,  p.  XLt. 

*  Ihid,  p.  XLIIl. 
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While  speaking  about  the  characters  of  the  two  principal  actors 
of  the  second  period  of  Iranian  i-enaissance,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  to  examine  briefly,  a  few  important  parts  of  Tansar's  letter  on 
•which  Darmesteter  rests  so  much. 

(a)  Firstly,  Darmesteter  attaches  great  importance  to  that  part  of 
the  letter,  wherein  Tansar  writes  to  the  king  of  Tabaristan,  that 
king.  Ardeshir  does  away  with  those  customs,  which  do  not  suit  the 
necessities  of  his  time.  Now,  this  does  not  show  that  Ardeshir, 
through  bis  Dastur  Tansar,  meddled  with  the  old  religious  scriptures. 
It  simply  means,  that  he  modified  several  cnstoms,  which,  lookino- 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  changed  times,  acted  harshly  and  unj  nstly. 
Again,  Tansar *s  words,  ^c^'i^J  '^-•'  ^-^^  tll^^m  ^^^1  mean,  that 
"  the  king  is  the  ruler  over  the  religion,"  »  e.,  the  king  is  superior 
in  points  of  religion  or  is  the  head  of  the  Church.  What  Tansar 
meant,  was,  that  the  king  was  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of 
the  country.  It  seems,  that  the  translation  given  by  Darmesteter, 
viz.,  "^the  Shahinshah  has  power  over  the  religion,"  is  beyond 
the  mark.  It  stretches  the  meaningtoo  much.  When  Henry  VIII. 
assumed  in  England,  the  power  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church, 
he  did  not  make  all  possible  changes  either  in  the  religious  observ- 
ances or  the  scriptures. 

{b)  Again,  Tansar's  words,  2  OuiUJ  l5*'>*  "^^  W^^  Cf'j  '^  'j  t'^-* 
mean,  that, "  If  the  religion  is  not  described  (or  explained)  by  reason, 
it  has  no  steadiness*'  Darmesteter's  rendering  of  ^  o '  -  o  «s 
"  enlightened, "  carries  the  idea,  that  Tansar  meant  addition  or 
modification,  but  the  words  merely  mean  "  description."  The  fact, 
that  this  passage  of  Tansar's  letter,  does  not  refer  to  the  additions 
of  any  new  notions  or  ideas,  is  proved  by  another  part  of  Tansar's 
letter,  quoted  above,  wherein,  he  himself  expresses  his  displeasure 
against  the  introduction  of  novelties. 

(c)  Again,  the  fact,  that  Tansar's  letter  does  not  refer  to  any 
changes  or  additions  in  the  Avesta  scriptures,  is  more  than  proved 
by  a  cursory  examination  of  some  of  the  rules  and  laws,  referred 
to  by  Tansar.  l^et  us  see,  if  some  of  the  points,  referred  to  by 
Tansai",  are  found  in  the  present  Avesta,  with  ^^h^ch,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  great  liberty. 

»  Journal  Asiatique,  Neuvienie  Serie  Tome  111.  (1894),  p.  212,  1.  9, 
«  IMd,  p.  213, 1.  14. 
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The  king  of  Tabaristau  complains  of  some  innovations  ou  the  part 
of  Ardeshir.  Now,if,  according  toBarmestefcer's  th-eory, Tansar had 
taken  liberty  with  the  Avesta,  we  should  have  found  those  innova- 
tions in  the  Avesta-  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  them. 
For  exampk,  the  king  of  TabaristaB  objects  to  Ardeshit's  division 
of  the  different  professions  into  four  classes.  ^  The  Avesta  division 
of  the  professions  is  as  follows  : — (1)  Athravan  (the  clergy),  (2)  Ra- 
thaeshtar  (the  army),  (3)  Vactrya  (th-e  caltivators),  and  (4) 
Hutokhsh  (the  artizans). 

Ardeshir's  division,  according  to  Tansar's  letter,  is  as  follows  : — 
The  king  is  at  the  head  of  all.     Then  follow  ^  : 

(1)  Achab-i-Din,  i.e.,  th«  clergy. 

(2)  Mnkatel  (mardan-i-krirzar),  i.e.^  the  army. 

(3)  Kuttab,  t.e.,   the   writers.     This  class   includes   clerks, 
medical  men,  literary  men  and  scientific  men. 

(4)  MuhanA,    ?'.«.,    the    men   of  the  ordinary  class  of  work. 
This  class  includes  merchants,  agriculturists,  workmen,  &c. 

A  superficial  examination  of  these  two  divisions,  the  one  of  the 
Avesta  and  the  other  of  Tansar,  shows,  that  they  widely  differ. 
Kow,  if  Tansar  took  liberty  with  the  Avesta,  why  did  he  not  replace 
the  Avesta  division  which  "  did  not  suit  the  necessities  of  the  pre- 
sent" by  the  new  division  ?  If  Tansar's  object  was  to  establish  the 
unity  of  the  throne  by  the  unity  of  the  Church,  instead  of  meddling 
with  philosophic  subjects  like  those  of  the  Logos  and  the  Ideas, 
which  the  generality  of  the  people  did  not  care  for,  and  which  could 
in  no  way  strengthen  the  power  of  Ardeshir,  he  ought  to  have  first  of 
all  handled  subjects  like  this  and  the  following,  which  had  drawn 
the  general  attention,  and  which  had,  according  to  the  king  of 
Tabaristan,  displeased  the  people.  He  ought  to  have  introduced 
them  into  the  Avesta,  to  give  them  the  stamp  of  religion.  The 
fact,  that  Tansar  did  not  do  so,  and  that  the  extant  Avesta  gives 
quite  another  division,  shows,  that  Tansar  had  not  taken  any  liberty 
with  the  Avesta. 

(d)  Then,  the  next  important  subject,  referred  to  by  Tansar  in  his 
letter,  is  the  subject  of  punishments  for  scepticism  and  for  cri- 
minal faults,  such  as  theft  and  adultery.  For  example,  Ardeshir 
ordered,  that  the  adultei-er  must  be  punished  by  having  his  nose 

» /*/<Z,  p.  517,  ^Ibid,p.2U.  -i 
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cat,  that  tbe  brigand  and  the  thief  must  be  punished  by  being  made 
to  pay  large  fines,  &c.  Now,  if  Tansar  had  taken  liberty  with  the 
A  vesta,  and,  if,  as  he  says,  Ardeshir  had  "  ordered  these  precepts 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Laws"  (ketab  i-sunun),  we  should 
find  them  in  the  present  Avesta,  at  least  in  the  Vendidad.  But 
we  do  not  find  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Avesta,  which  shows 
that  Tansar  had  not  meddled  with  the  Avesta, 

In  the  Pahlavi  commentary  of  the  Vendidad  (VIII.  236  (74) 
Spiegel,  p.  122),  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  punishment  of  a  brigand 
(ra9dar  i^^Jy    It  is  there  said,  on  the  authority  of  a  commentator, 

Gogoshasp,  that  a  brigand,  who  continues  in  his  evil  profession, 
may  be  at  once  put  to  death  without  waiting  for  a  formal  order 
from  the  Dato-bar.  i^^  ^  r^ay  ticj  t©l-«p   -O-M   (O    '^p   iif l-t>-0-^) 

)ir)^^^  -"W^^j-O'-  --i^  irin^).  The  same  punishment  is 
ordered  on  tbe  authority  of  one  Vakhshapur.  Now,  it  appears  from 
this,  that  the  punishment  here  referred  to,  is  not  at  all  in  accord 
with  the  punishment  referred  to  bj  Tansar,  in  his  letter,  as  that 
"  ordered  by  him  to  be  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Law."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  in  accord  with  that  spoken  of  by  Tansar,  as 
prevalent  in  the  ancient  times.  This  shows,  that  Tansar  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  Avesta.  Not  only  that,  but  he  had  nothing  to 
do  even  with  the  Pahlavi  commentaries,  written  much  later  than 
the  original  Avesta.  If  he  had  no  free  hand  in  the  later  Pahlavi 
commentaries,  how  can  he  have  a  free  hand  in  the  original  Avesta 
itself? 

(e)  Again,  we  find  in  the  Pahlavi  version  of  the  Vendidad,  a 
number  of  names  of  eminent  Dasturs,  who  had  made  comments, 
such  as  Gogoshasp,  Dad-farrokh,  Adar-pad,  Khoshtanbujid, 
Vakhshapur,  but  we  do  not  find  anywhere,  the  name  of  Tansar. 
This  is  a  very  strong  proof,  that  Tansar  had  no  hand  at  all,  not  only 
ip  the  original  Avesta,  but  even  in  the  much  later  Pahlavi  versions. 

(/)  Lastly,  take  the  case  of  Tansar's  reference  to  the  social  custom 
of  marriage.  He  says,  that  Ardeshir  "  prohibited  that  a  man  of 
high  family  should  marry  a  girl  of  a  lower  family,  with  a  view  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  blood."  Now,  we  find  no  prohibition  of  this 
kind  in  the  present  Avesta.  If  Tansar  had  taken  liberty  with  it, 
as  alleged,  he  WQuld  have  put  in  this  prohibition  in  the  Vendidad. 
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The  only  i^rohibition  referred  to  in  the  Vendidad,  is,  that  a  Mazda- 
yacnan  should  not  join  in  marriage  with  a  Daeva-yacnan. 

3.  In  examining  tlie  so-called  historical  evidence  of  Darmesteter, 
on  the  later  origin  of  the  Avesta,  we  now  come  to  Shapur,  the 
third  important  actor  of  the  period  of  renaissance,  after  whose  time, 
he  thinks,  the  Avesta  canon  was  closed.  Darmeateter  is  of  opinion, 
that  foreign  elements  crept  into  the  Avesta  even  after  Ardeshir's 
time,  and  so,  he  attaches  great  importance  to  the  following  passage 
in  the  Dinkard  about  Shapur. 

"  Shahpuhar,  king  of  kings,  and  son  of  Artakhshatar,  again 
brought  together  also  the  writings  which  were  distinct  from 
religion,  about  the  investigation  of  medicine  and  astronomy,  time, 
place,  and  quality,  creation,  existence,  and  destr action  ....  that 
were  scattered  among  the  Hindus  and  in  Arnm  and  other  lands  ; 
and  he  ordered  their  collection  again  with  the  Avesta,  and  the 
presentation  of  a  correct  copy  of  each  to  the  treasury  of  Shapigan.' 
(S.  B.  E.  XXXVII.,  West's  Dinkard  P.  Texts  IV.,  p.  414  ;  Darmes- 
teter, Le  Zend  Avesta  III.,  p.  XXXII.). 

Darmesteter  says,  that  "  This  is  a  confession  that  part  of  the  Avesta 
was  translated  or   imitated  from  foreign   sources."  i     Nothing  of  the 
kind.     It  appears  to  be  clear  from  this  passage,  that  here  the  question 
is  about  the  collection   of  medical  and  scientific   works   other   than 
those  of  religion  (-^  IW   €    'CS^KXJV^'   najnlcthd-ch-i-min    din    bara'^.\ 
How  can  they    have   been   embodied   in   the   extant   Avesta,   which, 
according  to  Darmesteter  himself,  is  "  only  a  liturgical  collection,  and 
it  bears  more  likeness  to  a  Prayer  Book  than  to  the  Bible."  ^     What 
the  Dinkard  says,  i3  merely  this,  that  Shapur  got  collected,  both  from 
the  East  and  from  the  West,  works  on  scientific  subjects.     They  were 
not  all  embodied  in  the  Avesta,  but  as  the  last  sentence  of  the  above 
quoted  passage  says,  "  the  presentation  of  a  correct  copy  of  each  to  the 
treasury  of  Shapigjxn  "  was  ordered  by  the  king.     The  words  in  the  text, 
)^^a......H^e)»JOor   ^"^J   ^^^ey   ^^v     (Jevatiman  Avestak  lakhvdr    an 

ddkhtan  .  .  .  farmud,  i.e.,  he  ordered  their  collection  again  together 
with  the  Avesta.  Pahl.  Paz.  Glossary,  p.  150),  mean  that  Shapur  ordered 
the  collection  again  of  this  scientific  literature  together  with  that  of  the 

1   8.  B.  E.  IV.  Vendidad  2nd  Edition  p.  XLVl. 

'  Pahlavi  Pazeud  Glossary  by  Hoshangjiand  Haug-Haug's  Efsay,  p.  161, 1.4. 

s  S,  B,  E,  IV.  Vendidad,  2ud  Edition,  Introduction,  p.  xxxiil. 
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Avesta,  and  ordered  a  copy  of  each  to  be  preserved  in  the  royal  library 
of  Shapigan.  The  words  do  not  admit  of  the  interpretation  of  "  reunir 
et  incorporer  dans  I'Avesta  les  fragments  d'un  interet  scientifique,"  as 
Darmesteter  (Le  Zend  Avesta  III.,  p.  xxxhi)  understands  them. 

If,  as  Darmesteter  says,  the  above  passage  is  an  allusion  to  his 
theory,  that  additions  were  made  to  the  Avesta  even  in  later  times, 
then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  find  these  writings  on  medicine, 
astronomy,  and  such  other  scientific  subjects  in  our  present  Avesta. 
But  we  do  not  find  them  at  all.  Therefore,  the  only  inference  we  can 
draw,  is  this,  that  the  passage  in  the  Dinkard.does  not  at  all  allude  to 
any  subsequent  additions  to  the  Avesta  itself,  but  to  the  Pahlavi  woiks. 

In  closing  this  short  survey  of  Darmesteter's  conclusion,  based 
on  the  historical  evidence  of  the  Dinkard  and  of  Tansar's  letter,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  several  facts. 

(a)  In  the  very  passages,  where  the  Dinkard  speaks  of  the  restora- 
tion of  religion,  and  of  the  religious  scriptures,  and  on  which 
Darmesteter  lays  great  stress  in  sui)port  of  his  theory,  Alexander, 
the  Greek  of  Greeks,  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  evil-destined  villain 
Alexander,"  and  allusions  are  made  to  his  ravages  and  devastations. 
Again,  the  very  document,  on  which  Darmesteter  bases  his  theory, 
viz.,  Ibn  al  Muqaffa's  letter  of  Tansar,  speaks  of  the  harsh  conduct  of 
Alexander  towards  the  Persians.  He  thought  of  killing  the  princes 
and  nohleS  of  Iriui,  so  that  during  his  march  towards  India,  they  may 
not  rise  against  him.  But  the  good  advice  of  his  tutor  Aristotle 
prevailed,  and  he  divided  Iran  into  petty  principalities,  so  that  the 
rulers  may  fight  among  themselves,  and  not  join  into  an  open  rebellion 
against  his  rule.  Again,  in  the  body  of  the  letter  itself,  Tansar 
alludes  to  the  fact  of  Alexander's  burning  the  sacred  books.i 

Now,  Darmesteter  represents  Tansar,  as  borrowing  foreign  elements 
for  his  Avesta,  from  these  very  Greeks,  whose  hero  Alexander,  he 
(Tansar)  himself  runs  down,  and  so  do  the  Dinkard  and  other  Pahlavi 
works.  How  improbable  it  is,  then,  that  a  rehgious  and  sacerdotal 
monarch  like  Ardeshir,  and  a  Paoiryo-Tkaesha  Dastur  like  Tansar, 
should  think  of  introducing,  into  their  scriptures,  the  notions  and  behefs 
of  those  very  Greeks,  who  bad  brought  about  the  ruin  of  their  country 
and  religion — a  ruin,  the  painful  memory  of  which  was  fresh  in  their 

'  "Tu  sais  qu'  Alexandre  brflla  a  Istakhar  nos  livres  sacr^s  ecrits  sar 
dou7e  mille  pcaux  de  boeiif."  Jouraal  Asiatiqu*,  Keuvieme  gerie  (1891)  Tome 
III-,  p.  516, 
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minds,  and  which  continued  to  remain  fresh  for  some  time  longer ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  this. 

But  look  to  this  question  from  another  point  of  view.  What  did 
Valkhash,  Ardeshir  and  Shapur  aim  at?  What  was  the  religious 
renaissance  for  ?  The  Greeks  had  possibly  left  a  slight  mark  of 
their  invasion  on  the  politics,  as  well  as  on  the  social  and  religious  life  of 
Iran.  It  was  this  mark  of  the  Greeks,  that  had  brought  about  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  anarchy.  It  was  to  obliterate  these 
marks,  that  Valkhash,  Ardeshir,  and  the  two  Shapurs  worked.  To 
obliterate  these  marks,  was  the  aim  of  the  renaissance  of  Ardeshir's 
time.  Now,  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  to  think,  that  those, 
who  worked  hard  in  that  work  of  renaissance,  should,,  instead  of 
obliterating  any  marks  of  Greek  influence,  prepetuate  them,  by 
bodily  introducing  Greek  elements  into  their  very  scriptures  ! 

If  there  be  any  country,  wliose  religious  ideas  the  Persians  would 
not  like  to  have  incorporated  into  their  religious  books,  it  would  be 
Greece  or  India.  Agaiu,  if  there  be  anybody,  who  could  be  said  t« 
have  introduced  into  Zoroastrianism,.  these  so-called  Greek  and  Indian 
elements,  Tansar  should  be  the  last  person,  because,  from  his  very  letter 
to  the  king  of  Tabaristan,  to  which  Darmesteter  attaches  so  much 
importance,  we  learn,  that  as  a  true  Zoroastrian,  he  found  the 
Greeks,  Indians  and  others,  wanting  in  good  religious  manners  and 
customs    (  e;i>*'T'''>  '  )•     Referring  to  the  country   of  the  Turks, 

Greece,  and  India,  Tansar  says  (I  give  DarmestGter'&translation)^  *.. 
"  Quant  aux  bonnes  moeui's  religieuses  et  au  service  du  Roi,  ee  sont 
des  faveurs  qu'il  (Le  Dieu)  nous  aoctroyees  et  qull  leur  arefuse'es." 
Further  on,  he  says:  "^Toutes  les  sciences  de  la  terre  sont  notre 
lot."  Thus,  we  see,  that  Tansar  believed,  that  his  fatheuland 
of  IrSn  possessed  all  the  sciences  of  the  world,  and  that  his 
country  was  favoured  by  God  with  all  goodreligious  customs,,  which 
the  other  countries  were  deprived  of.  Now,  how  can  you  expect 
a  man  with  such  a  belief,  to  borrow  elements  for  his  scriptures 
from  Greece  and  from  other  countries  ? 

(ft)  Again,  what  is  more  probable  ?  That,,  if,,  in  order  to  suit 
new  circumstances,  he  was  allowed  the  liberty  to  meddle  with  the 
Avesta,  he  should  take  libei-tj  with  those  parts,  which  treat  of 
philosophic  subjects,  or  with  those,  that  treat  of  the  social  mannerB 
and    customs,  with    which   the  generality  of  people  had  to    do  ? 

1  Journal  AeiaMque,  (lSy4j  Tome  III.,  p.  547. 
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As  a  religions  reformer,  it  would  be  his  duty  not  to  add  new 
philosopliic  ideas,  with  which,  the  people,  on  the  whole,  had 
little  concern,  but  to  change  some  of  the  old  social  usages,  which, 
required  a  change  under  the  new  circumstances.  If  allowed  a 
free  hand,  Tansar  would  have  at  first  changed  some  of  the  customs 
mentioned  in  the  Yendidad,  w^hich  clearly  point  that  they 
belonged  to  very  old  times. 

For  example,  it  appears  from  the  Vendidad,  that  during  the  olden 
times,  when  it  was  written,  the  use  of  metal,  as  money,  was  very  little 
known.  Animals  were  the  medium  of  exchange  or  barter.  A 
medical  practitioner  was  required  to  be  paid,  not  in  coins,  but  in 
animals.'  If  he  cured  the  head  of  a  family,  he  was  given  a 
small  ox  as  his  professional  fee  ;  if  he  cured  the  ruler  of  a  village, 
a  large  ox  ;   if  he  cured  the  lady  of  the  house,  a  she-ass,  and  so  on. 

This  scale  of  medical  fees,  must  have  existed,  a  long  time  before 
the  Acheraenian  rulers,  some  of  whom  had  Greek  doctors  on  their 
staff.  Now  then,  if  Tansar  had  a  carte  blanche  from  his  sovereign 
to  take  liberty  with  the  Avesta,  and  to  add,  omit,  or  modify, 
the  first  thing,  he  would  have  done,  would  have  been  to  strike  off 
from  the  Yendidad,  the  above  system  of  payment,  and  to  introduce, 
in  its  stead,  a  new  system  of  payment  by  coins. 

There  are  several  other  old  customs  in  the  Yendidad,  which 
suited  the  times,  when  it  was  written,  but  in  the  times  of  Yalkhash 
or  Tansar,  were  more  honoured  in  their  breach  than  in  their 
observance.  So,  had  Tansar  taken  liberty  with  the  Avesta,  instead 
of  meddling  with  some  philosophic  ideas,  he  would  have  at  once 
changed  some  of  the  cnstoms  mentioned  in  the  Yendidad.  But, 
the  very  fact,  that  the  Yendidad  has  come  down  to  us,  as  it  was 
written  in  some  pre-Achemenian  times,  shows,  that  Tansar  could 
not  have  taken  any  liberty  with  the  sacred  writings. 

(c)  The  chief  point,  which  should  detei-mine  the  age,  when  the 
different  w'l'itings  of  Zoroastrian  literature  were  written,  is  the 
mention,  made  therein,  of  the  names  of  historical  personages.'  The 
Farvardin  Tasht  contains  a  long  list  of  the  departed  worthies  of 
ancient  Ii-an.  It  contains  the  names  of  eminent  men,  who  lived 
upto  two  centuries  after  Zoroaster,  and  who  did  yeoman's  service  to 
tkeir  country.  Forexample,  the  name  of  Saena  Ahum  Stuto  (Saena 
Ahum  Studan  of  Afrin  i  Rapithavan)  who,  according  to  the  Pahlavi 

1  Vendidad  VII.,  41-13. 
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ZarthosM'Nameli,  died  about  two  hundred  years  after  Zoroaster,  is 
commemorafced  there  (Y.  XIII.,  97).  Now,  if  according  to  Darme- 
steter,  the  Zoroastriun  canon  wasnot  closed  up  to  the  time  of  Shapur, 
why  is  it,  that  we  do  not  find  in  theFarvardiu  Yasht,  any  names  of  the 
Parthian  or  Sassauian  dynasties  ?  Those  dynasties  have  produced 
a  number  of  men,  worthy  of  being  commemorated  for  their 
services  to  the  cause  of  their  counti-y  and  religion.  Take  the  case 
of  Yalkhash  (Vologeses  I.),  whose  services  to  the  cause  of 
Zoroastrian  religion  are  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Dinkard  together 
with  those  of  Ardeshir.  Now,  if  liberty  was  taken,  as  alleged,  by 
Tansar,  and  his  predecessors,  with  the  Avesta,  surely,  the  name  of 
Yalkhash  would  most  assuredly  have  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  the 
worthies  of  Iran  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht.  Again,  Ardeshir's  services 
to  the  cause  of  Zoroastrian  religion  were  really  very  great.  And 
so,  they  were  commemorated  in  the  later  Pazend  prayer,  known  as 
the  Afrin  i  Rapithavan,  together  with  those  of  Zoroaster,  King 
Gushtasp,  Asfandiar,  and  others.  Now,  if  the  Sassanian  princes 
took  liberty  with  the  Avesta,  why  is  it,  that  the  name  of  Ardeshir 
Babegan  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  the  Farvardin  Yasht. 
Ardeshir's  son  Shapur  I.,  who  also  is  spoken  of  in  the  Dinkard, 
as  having  had  a  part  in  the  revival  of  the  religion,  could  have 
added  the  name  of  his  illustrious  father  in  the  list  of  the  Farvardin 
Yasht.  The  very  fact,  that  Ardeshir's  services  were  remembered  in  the 
later  Pazend  prayer,  but  not  in  the  Avesta  itself,  shows,  that  no  hberty 
was  taken  with  the  writings  of  the  Avesta. 

II. 

Having  examined  the  historical  evidence,  now  let  us  examine  a  few 
important  points  of  internal  evidence,  advanced  by  Darmesteter.  He 
points  to  several  passages  in  the  Avesta,  and  traces  in  them,  foreign 
elements,  and  infers  therefrom,  that  those  foreign  elements  had 
crept  into  the  Avesta  in  later  times. 

(4)  We  will  first  speak  of,  what  he  calls,  the  Parthian  elements. 
•I 

1.  Professor  Darmesteter  refers  to  a  name  in  the  Avesta,  which,  he 
thinks,  points  to  a  later  origin  of  the  Avesta.  It  is  that  of  .Alexander. 
In  the  Horn  Yasht,  they  say  of  Haoma  that  "he  overthrew  the 
usurping  Kere^ani,  who  arose  longing  for  sovereignty,  and  said  : 
•'Henceforth,  no  priest  will  go  at  his  wish,  through  the  country,  to  teach 
the  law."     Professor  Darmesteter  says,  that  the  Kere^ani,  referred  to 
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here,  is  Alexander.  He  says,  that  here,  a  foreign  invasion  and 
persecution  is  alhided  to,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  historical 
allusion  to  Alexander's  conquest  of  Persia.  In  support  of  his  theory, 
he  rests  upon  the  Pahlavi  rendering  of  the  word,  which  is  rendered 
as  KilisySk  (Kilisyai).  In  the  Pahlavi  Bahaman  Yasht,  Alexander 
is  spoken  of  as  "  Alexander  the  Kilisyak."  Hence,  l)armesteter  says, 
that  the  Kere^ani,  spoken  of  in  the  Horn  Yasht,  is  Alexander,  and  that 
therefore,  this  text  is  post- Alexandrian.  There  are  several  facts,  which 
sliow  that  Kerecaui  was  not  Alexander. 

(a)  The  first  consideration  is,  that  in  the  Bahman  Yasht,  Kilisyak 
is  used  as  a  common  noun.  It  is  used,  as  an  appellation,  signifying 
that  Alexander  was  a  Kilisyak,  whatever  you  choose  to  understand 
by  that  term.  In  the  same  way,  the  Pahlavi  commentators  also,  while 
giving  a  Pahlavi  rendering  of  the  passage  in  question,  take  the  word 
Kere^ani  or  Kilisyak  to  be  a  common  noun. 

The  Avesta  passage  runs  thus  (Ya^na  IX.,  24) : 

i.e.,  "  Haoma  landed  Kereciini,  dethroned  him  from  his  throne," 
(Dr.  Mills  S.  B.  E.  XXXI.  (1887),  p.  237.) 

The  Pahlavi  rendering  of  this  passage  is  as  follows  (Spiegel  IX., 
75,  p.  75,  11.  15-16): 

Horn  valmanslidn  mun  Jcarsaik  Jiomand  ashdn  bard  min  hhuddih 
nishdnid,  i.e.,  Horn  dethroned  (lit.  made  them  sit  doicn)  from  their 
sovereignty  those,  who  were  karsdik. 

This  Pahlavi  rendering  clearly  shows,  that  the  commentator  has 
taken  the  Avord  Keregc^ni  in  the  sense  of  a  common  noun.  He  has 
rendered  it  in  the  plural  number.  If,  according  to  Darmesteter,  the 
Pahlavi  translator  meant  by  Kilisyak,  Alexander,  why  should  he 
have  used  the  plural  number. 

(5)  There  is  another  consideration,  which  shows,  that  by  Kerecaui, 
the  Horn  Yasht  did  not  mean  Alexander.  In  the  Pahlavi  books, 
wherever  Alexander  is  spoken  of,  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  Alexagdar  or 
Alexidar,  Akandgar,  Alasandar,  or  in  some  other  similar  form  (Viraf- 
nameh  I.,  -t ;  West's  Diukard  Bk.  VIII.,  Ch.  I.,  21 ;  S.  B.  E.  V. 
Bahman    Yasht    II.,     19  j    III.,    34  j  j  Bundehesh    XXXIV.,   8 
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Minokherad  VIII.,  29).  He  is  never  spoken  of  as  Kilisyak.  In  the 
Bahman  Yasht,  the  word  Kilisyak  is  once  used,  but  there,  it  is  used 
with  his  original  name  Akandgar.  As  we  have  said  above,  there,  the 
word  is  not  used  alone,  but  simply  as  an  appellation.  Just  as  in 
some  books  (for  example,  the  Virafnameh  I.,  4),  he  is  spoken  of  as 
Arumayak,  i.e.,  the  Roman,  so  in  the  Bahman  Yasht,  he  is  spoken 
of  as  Akandgar-i-Kilisyakih,  i.e.,  Alexander,  the  Kilisyak,  In  all 
other  books,  he  is  spoken  of  by  his  own  name,  written  in  different 
ways.  Now,  if  in  all  these  Pahlavi  writings,  Alexander  was  spoken 
of  by  his  own  proper  name,  why  should  he  not  have  been  spoken 
of  by  that  name,  by  the  Pahlavi  commentator  of  the  Horn  Yasht,  if, 
at  all,  he  meant  to  express,  that  Kerecani  was  Alexander. 

(t)  One  fact  more.  In  most  of  the  above  Pahlavi  works,  wherever 
the  harm,  done  by  Alexander  to  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  is  spoken  of, 
he  is  always   spoken  of,  as  "  Alexander  the  cursed  ^Gazashte    A^o^ 

i.e.,  an  , epithet  generally  applied  to  Ahriman  or  the  devil.  Some 
such  other  epithet  is  often  applied  to  him  (Viraf-nameh  I.,  4  ; 
Bahman  Yasht  1  II.,  19  ;  Dinkard^  Vlll.,  ch.  I.,  21).  Now,  if  we 
take,  that,  as  Uarmesteter  says,  the  passage  in  the  11  om  Yasht  refers  to 
the  religious  persecution  by  Alexander,  why  is  it,  that  we  do  not  find 
either  in  the  Avesta  passage  itself,  or  in  its  I'ahlavi  rendering,  any  such 
i;sual  expression  of  hatred  with  the  mention  of  Alexander's  name. 

(f?)  Again,  if  the  Avesta  writer  wished  to  make  an  allusion  to  the 
religious  persecution  by  Alexander,  why  should  he  have  chosen 
the  Haoma  Yasht  for  it  ?  We  know  nothing  of  Alexander's  special 
hostility  to  Haoma.  In  his  invasion,  the  Greeks  generally  destroyed 
some  of  the  Persian  fire  temples.  So,  if  there  was  any  part  of  the 
Avesta,  where  an  appropriate  allusion  to  Alexander's  persecution  could 
have  been  made  with  propriety,  it  was  the  sacred  places  in  honour 
of  fire,  and  not  the  Yasht  in  honour  of  Haoma.  All  these  considera- 
tions lead  to  show,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  Kerecani  to  be 
Alexander. 

2.  Darmesteter  points  to  another  name  in  the  Avesta,  and  connects 
it  with  a  historical  event,  and  thereby  tries  to  show,  that  the  Avesta, 

'  S.  B.  E.  V.  West,  Pahlavi  Texts  I. 

a  S.  B.  K.  XXXVII.,  West,  Pahlavi  Texts  IV. 
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as  they  have  come  clown  to  us,  have  a  later  origin.     It  is  the  name  of 
Azi  Dahaka  (Zohak  of  Firdousi), 

(a)  From  the  facts  (a)  that  the  Pahlavi  Biindehesh  draws  his 
descent  from  one  Taz,  a  brother  of  Hoshang,  and  (6)  that  the 
Shah-nameh  calls  him  a  Tazi,  i.e.,  an  Arab  {^j'^^'*  ^i^'*))  and  (c)  that 
Bawri,  identified  with  the  later  Babylon,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Aveita,  as 
the  place  of  Azi-DahAka,  Darmesteter  infers,  that  it  is  a  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Arabs  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris, — an  event  which  took  place  in  the  second  half  of  the  Arsacide 
period.  Hence,  he  infers,  that  the  Avesta,  which  refers  to  this  historic 
event,  must  have  been  written  a  long  time  after  Alexander,  But,  from 
the  mere  fact,  that  Zohak  was  descended  from  one  Taz,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  tribe  of  Taziks,  latterly  known  as  the  Arabs,  and  from 
the  fact  of  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Bawri,  identified  with  the  later 
Babylon,  we  have  no  sufSficient  grounds  to  infer,  that  it  is  an  allusion 
to  the  historical  event  of  the  occupation  of  Chaldea  by  the  Arabs  in 
later  times.  Neither  the  Avesta,  nor  the  Pahlavi  Bundehesh,  Says,  that 
Zohak  was  an  Arab,  The  Bundehesh  does  not  take  Zohak  to  be  an 
Arab.  It  simply  says,  that  he  was  descended  from  one  Taz.  It  is 
only  Firdousi,  who  calls  him  an  Arab  ;  and  that  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
facts,  that  Zohak  was  descended  from  Taz,  and  that  the  Taziks,  latterly 
known  as  the  Arabs,  were  also  descended  from  Taz.  Thus,  then,  if  the 
Avesta  and  the  Bundehesh  do  not  recognize  Zohilk  as  an  Arab,  the 
infei'ance,  drawn  from  such  a  recognition  is  not  valid. 

{h)  Again,  even  taking  it  for  granted,  that  Tansar,  or  the  people  of 
his  time,  knew  Azi-dahak  to  be  an  Arab,  how  could  Tansar,  or  some 
one  else  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Arsacide  period,  (whom  Darmesteter 
supi>oses  to  have  taken  some  liberty  with  the  Avesta),  have  connected 
the  historical  event  of  the  occupation  of  Chaldea  by  the  Arabs  with 
Azi-dahak.  The  event,  having  happened  only  about  one  or  two  centuries 
before  their  time,  must  be  fresh  in  their  minds  through  oral  traditions. 
So,  how  can  either  Tansar,  an  intelligent  man,  who  is  reprefented 
as  having  studied  the  philosophy  of  adjoining  countries,  or  any  other 
man  of  his  stamp,  be  supposed  to  connect  a  recent  historical  event 
with  a  man  of  the  times  of  the  Peshdadyan  dynasty,  a  contemporary 
of  Faridun,  who  lived  several  hundred  years  before  the  event  ?  To 
suppose,  that  Tansar  or  men  of  his  stamp  mixed  up  a  historical  event, 
that  had   recently  occurred,  and  connected  it  with  a  man,   who  lived 
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several  hundred  years  before  the  event,  is  paying  a  very  poor  compli- 
ment to  men  of  Tansar's  intelligence,  who  are  otherwise  credited  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  philosophies  of  adjoining  countries. 

(c)  Again  Bawri,  the  name  used  in  the  Avesta  for  Babylon,  suggests 
another  consideration.  We  find  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
that  Babylon  was  one  of  the  countries  conquered  by  Darius.  In  the 
Behistun  inscriptions,  Babylon  is  spoken  of  as  Bubiru  (Spiegel's  Die 
Altpersischen  Keiliuschriften,  p.  4 ;  Oppert's  Les  Inscriptions  des 
Achem^nides,  p.  24.  Rawlinson  J.  R.  A.  S.  X,  Part  I.,  p.  1.).  This 
word  Babiru  shows,  that  in  the  Aohemenian  times,  the  old  word  Bawri 
had  already  begun  to  assume  its  later  form  of  Babylon.  Bawri  is  an 
older  form  of  Babiru.  Hence,  the  text,  wherein  the  passage  containing 
the  word  Bawri  occurs,  must  have  been  written  a  long  time  before  the 
Afhemenians.  So,  the  conclusion  of  Darmesteter,  that  "  The  texts,  in 
which  the  Arab  Azi  Dahaka  appears  as  reigning  in  Babylon,  belong 
to  a  time  when  the  Arabs  were  already  settled  in  MesojX)tamia "  is 
groundless.^  Had  that  been  the  case,  the  writers  would  have  used 
Babiru,  or  some  other  later  form,  for  Babylon,  and  not  the  older  form 
'  Bawri.' 

3.  Again,  what  is  said  of  Zohak,  can  be  said  of  one  Zainigau, 
alleged  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Afrasiab,  whom  Darmesteter  attempts 
to  connect  with  an  historical  event  of  the  later  Parthian  times. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  the  word  Zainigau  (Yasht  XIX.  Zamyfid,  93) 
has  up  to  now  been  translated  both  by  Euroiiean  and  Parsee  scholars, 
and  among  them,  by  Darmesteter  himself  (Zend  Avesta,  Part  II.,  S. 
B.  E.  XXIII.,),  as  a  common  noun.  But  now,  Darmesteter,  to 
support  his  theory  further,  finds  in  Zainigau,  an  Arab,  who  was  killed  by 
Afrasiab,  and  thinks,  that  the  allusion  refers  to  the  subsequent  events 
of  the  Arab  invasions  which  occurred  in  the  later  Parthian  times  (Le 
Zend  Avesta  III.)  Introduction  p.  1.  S.  B.  E.  IV.,  2nd  ed.,  Introduc- 
tion p.  I. 

(b)  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Zohak,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that 
a  learned  man  like  Tansar  or  others  of  his  stamp  were  altogether 
ignorant  of  history,  that  they  did  not  know  when  AfrasiSb  lived,  and 
that  therefore,  they  mixed  up  historical  events,  which  had  occurred 
only  a  century  or  two  before  their  times,  with  some  other  event  which 
occurred  a  long  time  before. 

I  y.  B.  F>.,  Vol.  IV.,  VLadidad,2nd  ed,,  Introdiiclion  p.  1. 
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(c)  Again,  in  connection  with  this  event,  Dr.  Darmesteter  says, 
on  the  authority  of  Tabari,  1  tliat  "  the  legendary  history  of  Yemen 
tells  of  the  Tubba'h  Abii  Kurrub's  invasions  into  Mesopotamia  and  his 
struggles  with  the  Turanians  of  Adarbaigan."  2  But  Tabari  makes  this 
Tnbbilh,  a  contemporary  of  Kings  Gushtasp  and  Bahaman  of  Persia.^ 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  it  appears,  according  to  Tabari,  that  the 
Arabs  had  a  footing  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  time  of  king  Gushtasp, 
i.e.,  several  centuries  before  the  Parthian  rule.  Thus,  the  arguments, 
based  by  Darmesteter,  (that  the  texts,  in  which  Zohak  is  made  to 
settle  at  Bawri,  and  in  which  Zainigau  is  represented  a3  being  killed 
by  Afrasiab,  are  texts  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Arsacide 
period,)  upon  the  assumption,  that  "  the  oldest  period  known, 
when  the  Arabs  settled  along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  is  the 
second  half  of  the  Arsacide  period"  *  fall  to  the  ground. 

4.  Another  point,  that  Darmesteter  dwells  upon  to  support  his 
tlieory,  is  this  that  "the  Avesta  seems  to  ignore  the  existence  of  an 
Iranian  empire.  The  highest  political  unity  is  the  dalytt,  a  name  which 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  denoted  the  satrapies,  i.e.,  the  provincial 
kingdoms.  .  .  .  The  highest  political  power  is  the  danhupaiti, 
the  chief  of  a  dahyu.'"  ^  Hence,  he  infers,  that  the  Avesta  was  written 
in  the  times  of  the  Parthian  dynasty,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  when 
there  were  so  many  provincial  kings  but  no  Shahinshah,  no  emperor. 

(a)  But  here,  Darmesteter  commits  a  mistake,  in  taking  a  dahyu, 
in  the  sense  of  a  satrapy,  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Darius.  We  ought  to  take  it  in  the  sense,  in  which  it  is  used  in 
the  Avesta  itself.  In  the  Avesta,  it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
provincial  kingdom,  but  in  that  of  an  extensive  country. 

There  is  a  passage  common  to  all  Afringans  (Westergaard.  The 
Afringans,  Afrigan  Gahambar,  14),  wherein,  the  worshipper  asks  the 
blessings  of  God  upon  all  the  good  reigning  sovereigns.  Just  as, 
in  the  Farvardin  Yasht  (143-4)  are  invoked  the  Fravashis  of  the  holy 
men  of  all  countries,  Iran,  Turan,  Sairiraa,  Saini  (China)  and  Uahi, 

'  Tabari,  traduit  par  Zotenberg  1.,  p.  50  i. 

2  S.  B.  E.  IV.,  2nd  ed.,  Introduction  p.  1. 

3  "  Ce  roi  vivait  du  temps  de  Gouschtasp  et  de  Bahtnan."  Zotenberg 
I.,  p.  505.      ^yL^jt    _j    4y*t'?   <•'-'    '■*    ^J^.    <-**«'ii>.?  o^'O'^   »-^i<  ^^  I    j 

ic  AiXM  I  <>     1*^-^    «-Al^ 
(Munshi  Naval  Kishorc's  lithographed  text  of  July  1874,  p.  211,  11.  IS-lG.") 
*  S.  B.  E.  IV,,  2u(l  cd.,  Introduction  p.  1.  »  IMd,  p.  xlix. 
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SO,  here  are  invoked  blessings  upon  all  good  reigning  sovereigns 
(Khshathrayan  danhupaiti).  The  A  vesta  praises  good  order  and 
peaceful  rule.  It  says  "down  with  the  tyrant"  ("  Dush-padshahan 
avadashan  bad,"  Nirangknsti.  "  Dauii  padshah-bad  duzdana  avada- 
shan  bad,"  Afrin),  but  "may  good  kings  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the 
world."  Now,  if  the- word  '  danhupaiti,'  used  in  this  passage,  meant 
a  mere  provincial  chiefs  the  passage  would,  according  to  Darmesteter, 
point  to  several  provincial  chiefs.  If  that  is  so,  it  requires  an 
explanation,  why  Tansar,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taken  liberty 
with  the  philosophic  part  of  the  Avesta,  and  wanted  to  bring  about 
the  unity  of  the  empire  through  the  unity  of  the  church,  did  not 
alter  this  passage.  This  is  a  passage,  which  was,  as  now,  recited 
daily  in  hundreds  of  fire-temples,  and  in  thousands  of  houses  of  Iran, 
and  therein  the  blessings  of  God  were  invoked  upon  all  the  ruling 
provincial  chiefs.  Ardeshir  is  represented  by  Darmesteter,  on  the 
authority  of  Tansar's  letter,  to-  have  tried  to  extinguish  the  sacred 
fires  of  the  provincial  kingdoms,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  empire  by 
the  unity  of  the  royal  fire.  It  is  strange  then,  that  he  should  have 
allowed  to  remain  this  most  important  passage  in  the  Avesta,  which 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  several  provincial  rulers. 

This  consideration  tends  to  show,  that  the  word  danhupaiti  does 
not  refer  to  mere  provincial  chiefs,  and  that  the  argument  based  on 
the  meaning  of  this  word,,  is  vague.. 

(b)  In  his  French  translation  Darmesteter  says  : — "-Vishtaspa 
lui-meme  dana  les  Gathas  n'a  point  la  physionomie  d'un  Roi  des 
Rois.  Cest  un  prince  qui  a  donn^  sa  protection  a  Zoroastre  contra 
d'autres  princes :  rien  ne  le  distingue  des  dahyupaitis  ordinaires."  ^ 
What  Darmesteter  means  by  this  passage  is  this,  that  there  was 
no  empire  even  before  the  Achemenians.  There  were  a  number  of 
provincial  chiefs.  Granted.  Then,  what  grounds  have  Darmesteter 
to  conclude,  that  the  fact,  that  the  Avesta  ignores  the  existence  of 
an  Iranian  empire,  shows,  that  it  was  written  in  the  times  of  the 
proviiicial  chiefs  of  the  Parthian  dynasty?  It  may,  as  well, 
have  been  written  in  the  times  of  the  provincial  chiefs  of  the 
j;?'6-Achemenian  times. 

(c)  Let  us  look  to  this  question  from  another  point  of  view.  If 
the  present  Avesta  does  not  speak  of  an   Iranian  empire  and  of  a 

^  Zend  Avesta,  III.,  p.  xli. 
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king  of  kings,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  do  speak  of  a  kiHg  of 
kings  (''  khsayatliij'a  khsayathiyanam,"  Beliistoun  I,  1).  Now,  li 
the  cnneiform  inscriptions  recognise  an  empire  and  a  king  of 
kings,  it  is  clear,  that  the  old  writings  of  the  "  Grand  Avesta" 
must  have  also  recognised  a  king  of  kings.  The  question 
then  is.  Who  did  away  with  the  mention  of  this  king  of  kings 
from  the  so-called  Sassanian  Avesta  ?  The  answer  perhaps  would  be, 
that  either  Valkbash  or  sontebody  in  the  Parthian  times,  finding 
the  Iranian  empire  divided  into  small  provincial  kingdoms,  removed 
from  the  Avesta,  the  passages  referring  to  the  king  of  kings.  IE 
that  was  the  case,  why  did  not  Tansar,  who  is  represented  as  taking 
all  possible  liberties  with  the  Avesta,  re-insert  similar  passage?, 
which  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  him  in  uniting  the  power 
and  the  authority  of  his  new  ma&t^r  and  emperor  Ardeshir. 
To  establish  the  unity  of  the  empire,  lie  wanted  the  unity  of  the 
church.  So,  in  revising  the  Avesta,  a  re-insei"tion  of  similar  passages 
ought  to  have  drawn  bis  attention  first  of  all,  if  he  at  all  took 
liberty  with  it  by  adding  to  or  by  modifying  the  original. 

(i>)  We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  the  Greek  elemeitts  or  the 
Greek  influence  upon  the  Avesta. 

1.  To  support  his  post- Alexandrian  theory,  Darmcsteter  points  to 
the  statement  about  the  millenniums,  as  au  instance  of  Greek  influence 
upon  Zoroastrian  schools.  He  refers  to  tlie  four  periods  of  three 
thousand  years  each,  referred  to  by  the  ancient  Persi»i>s,  as  the  period 
of  the  duration  of  the  world.  The  /)?Y-AlexanclTiau  doctrine  o(  the 
Persians,  described  by  Theopompus,  as  quoted  l>y  Plutarch  nins  thus 
"  That  Oi'omasdes  ruled  for  3,000  years  alone  ai*l  Areimanios  for 
3,000  more.  After  this  period  of  6,000  yeairs  had  eiapsed  they 
feegan  to  wage  war  against  each  other,  one  attemptng  to  <lestroy 
the  other;  but  finally  Areimanios  is  to  perish^  mankind  is  toenj»y 
a  blessed  state  of  life  ;  naen  will  neither  be  any  more  in  neecl  of  food,. 
nor  will  they  cast  shadows  ;  the  dead  are  to  rise  again,  men  will  be 
immortal  and  everything  is  to  exist  inconsequei>ce  of  their  pi-x^dss."* 

The  Pahlavi  Bundehesh  refers  to  the  same  doctrine,  bmt,. 
according  to  Darmesteter  it  differs  in  the  description  of  the  first 
two     periods.        The      Bundehesh      says:      "Auharmazd     through 

*  Hang's  Essays,  2nd  ed,  pp.  &-9. 
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omniscience,  knew  that  Aharman  exists,  and  whatever  he  schemes 
he  infuses  with  malice  and  greediness  till  the  end  ;  and  because 
He  accomplished  the  end  bj  many  means,  He  also  produced  spiritually 
the  creatures  which  were  necessary  for  those  means,  and  they 
remained  three  thousand  years  in  a  spiritual  state,  so  that  they 
were  unthinking  and  unmoving,  with  intangible  bodies.  The  evil 
spirit,  on  account  of  backward  knowledge,  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  Auharmazd  ;  and,  afterwards,  he  arose  from  the  abyss, 
and  came  in  unto  the  light  which  he  saw.  Desirous  of  destroy- 
ing, and  because  of  his  malicious  nature,  he  rushed  in  to  destroy 
that  light  of  Auharmazd,  unassailed  by  fiends,  and  he  saw  its 
bravery  and  glory  were  greater  than  his  own  ;  so  he  fled  back  to  the 
gloomy  darkness  and  formed  many  demons  and  fiends.;  and  the 
creatures  of  the  destroyer  arose  for  violence."  (S.  B.  E.  V.,  West's 
Bundehesh,  Chap.  I.,  8-10.) 

Now,  Darmesteter  says,  that  the  latter  doctrine  of  the  Bundehesh  is 
quite  mj^stical.  He  says  :  "  That  period  of  spiritual  ideal  existence 
of  the  world,  preceding  its  material  and  sensible  apparition,  reminds 
one  strikingly  of  the  Platonic  ideas,  and  it  can  hardly  have  entered 
Zoroastrianisra  before  Greek  philosophy  penetrated  the  East."  (S.B  , 
E.  IV.,  2nd  ed.,  Introduction  p.  Iv.) 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  Theopompns  has  made  a  brief  reference  to 
the  four  periods  of  the  world's  duration.  He  has  summed  up^  in 
his  words,  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  about  these  periods.  So,  as  long 
as  he  has  not  given  any  detailed  description  of  these  periods,  as  given 
by  the  Bundehesh,  one  cannot  affirm,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
these  two  statements  of  the  same  doctrine.  The  very  fact,  that  be  has 
tried  to  describe  the  last  two  periods  and  not  the  first  two,  rather 
shows,  that  perhaps,  he  did  not  clearly  understand,  what  Darmesteter 
calls,  "  the  mystical  spirit  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine." 

(i)  As  to  the  Platonic  ideas,  one  must  look  to  theFarrardin  Yasht, 
whict  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  Fravashis  or  Farohars,  which  are, 
as  Dr.  West  says,  the  immaterial  existences,  the  prototypes,  the 
spiritual  counterparts  of  the  spiritual  and  material  creatures  after- 
wards produced,  and  which  are  therefore  compared  to  the  '  ideas '  of 
Plato.  A  comparison  of  some  points  in  the  description  of  the  '  ideas ' 
of  Plato  with  those  of  the  Fravashis  of  the  Avesta,  will  clearly  show, 
whether  it  is  the  Avesta  or  Plato  that  has  borrowed. 
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Let  us  see,  "of  what  things,"  according  to  Taylor,  the  best 
translator  of  the  Parmenides,  there  are  ideas.  He  says  :  "  There  are 
ideas  only  of  universal  and  perfect  substances  and  of  whatever 
contributes  to  the  perfection  of  these,  as,  for  instance,  of  man 
and  whatever  is  perfective  of  man,  such  as  wisdom  and  virtue." 
Thus,  according  to  Plato,  all  perfect  substances  in  the  universe  have 
ideas. 

In  the  Avesta,  it  is  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world,  that  has 
Fravashis,  and  not  the  mineral  world.  The  earth  has  its  Fravashi 
as  the  home  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is  only  the  life-bearing 
creation,  that  has  the  Fravashis,  not  the  lifeless.  To  speak  scientifically 
it  is  the  objects  of  the  organic  kingdom  that  have  the  Fravashis,  and 
not  those  of  the  inorganic  kingdom. 

Now,  what  is  the  case  with  the'ideas'  of  Plato  ?  According  to  Plato 
all  existing  objects  have  their  ideas,  whether  they  belong  to  the  organic 
kingdom  or  to  the  inorganic.  The  ideas  are  the  realities,  and  the 
substances  of  which  they  are  the  ideas  or  models,  are  non-realities  or 
mere  imitations  of  the  ideas. 

A^ain,  according  to  Plato,  whatever  contributes  to  the  perfection  of 
perfect  substances  have  '  ideas.'  For  example,  not  only  has  a  man  an 
•  idea,'  but  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  contribute  to  the  perfection  of 
man,  have  ideas.  So  have  justice,  and  beauty,  and  goodness.  Now, 
in  the  Avesta,  we  have  nothing  like  this.  We  have  no  Fravashis  of 
these  abstract  qualities  of  justice,  beauty,  or  goodness. 

Then,  what  does  this  show  ?  Has  the  Avesta  borrowed  from  Plato 
or  Plato  borrowed  from  the  Avesta  ?  The  system  of  the  Avesta  is 
simple.  All  the  life-bearing  or  organic  substances  only  have  their 
Fravashis  or  spiritual  parts.  The  dead  people  have  their  Fravashis, 
because  they  had  them  in  their  living  condition.  But  Plato,  as  it  were, 
developed  his  system  from  that  of  the  Avesla.  He  extended  the 
notion,  even  to  the  objects  of  the  inorganic  world,  and  to  qualities 
which  led  to  perfection,  and  again  mixed  up  with  the  questioVi,  the 
notion  of  realities  and  non-realities.  Thus,  we  find,  that  Plato's 
system  is  more  intricate  than  that  of  the  Avesta.  What  conclusion 
then  is  possible  ?  That  the  more  developed  and  intricate  system  is 
later  than  the  simple  one ;  that  it  has  worked  out  its  development  or 
completion  from  the  original  simple  one.  Thus  one  sees,  that  the 
Avesta  system  is  older  than  that  of  Plato. 
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Darmesteter  attributes  these  Platonic  ideas  in  the  Avcsta  to  the 
times  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  the  school  founded  by  Philo  Judseus, 
But  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  a  part  of  which 
treats  of  the  Fravashis,  must  have  been  written  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  because  the  names  of  kings  like  Valkhash,  who  did 
yeoman's  service  to  the  cause  of  Zoroastrian  religion,  do  not  occur 
there.  Therefore,  the  notion  of  Fravashis  could  not  have  entered  into 
Zoroastrianism  through  Neo-Platonism. 

2.  The  other  instance  of  Greek  elements  in  the  Avesta,  which 
Darmesteter  points  to,  in  support  of  his  theory  of  the  post- Alexandrian 
origin  of  the  Avesta,  is  that  of  Vohumano,  He  supposes,  that  the 
definition  of  Vohumano  (Bahaman)  in  the  Avesta  is  well-nigh  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Logos  of  Philo  Jndjens.  From  this  alleged 
similarity,  he  asserts,  that  Vohumano  is  the  Avesta  adaptation  of  tlie 
Platonic  Logos,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Avesta  texts,  which  treat  of 
Vohumano,  are  of  later  origin,  i.e.,  of  the  post-Alexandrian  period. 
Not  only  that,  but  all  the  Amesha-Spentas,  of  whom  Vohumano  is 
a  type,  also,  are  a  post- Alexandrian  development. 

(a)  M.  Brcal,  iii  one  of  his  learned  articles  in  the  "Journal  des 
Savants"  (Dec.  1893,  Janvier  et  Mars  1894),  very  cleverly  refutes 
this  line  ot  Darmesteter's  reasoning.  TVe  learn  from  Plutarch,  that 
the  notion  of  the  Amesha-Spentas  is  apre-Alexandrian,  and  not  a  post- 
Alexandrian  development  of  the  ancient  Iranian  religion.  Plutarch  in 
his  Isis  and  Osiris  (Chs.  XLVI.  and  XLVII.)  makes  the  following 
statement  about  the  ancient  Persians.  From  the  fact,  that  all  along. 
Plutarch  has  been  quoting  Theopompus  of  Chios  (B.  C.  300),  M. 
Breal  thinks  Theopompus  to  be  his  authority.  Hang,  however,  thinks 
Hermippos  of  Smyrna  (B,  C.  250)  to  be  his  authority.  Whoever  his 
authority  may  be,  whether  Hermippos  or  Theopompus,  a  period  of 
about  50  years  makes  very^  little  difference  about  the  antiquity  of  this 
statement.  Plutarch  says,  "  Oromasdes  sprang  out  of  the  purest 
light ;  among  all  things  perceived  by  the  senses  that  element  most 
resembles  him  ;  Areimanios  sprang  out  of  darkness,  and  is  therefore 
of  the  same  nature  with  it.  Oromasdes,  who  resides  as  far  beyond 
the  sun,  as  the  sun  is  far  from  the  earth,  created  six  gods  (the 
six  Ameshe-spentas,  the  '  archangels ') :  the  god  of  benevolence 
(Vohumano) ;  the  god  of  truth  (Asha-vahishta)  ;  the  god  of  order 
(Khshathra-vairya)  ;  the  god   of   witdom    (Armaiti);  and  the  god  oi" 
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wealth  and  delight  in  beauty  (Haurvatat  and  Ameretat).  But  to 
counterbalance  him,  Areimanios  created  an  equal  number  of  gods 
counteracting  those  of  Ororaasdes.  Then  Oromasdes  decorated  heaven 
with  stars,  and  placed  the  star  Sirius  (Tishtrya)  at  their  head  as  a 
guardian.  Afterwards  he  created  twenty-four  other  gods  (Ya?,atas)  and 
set  them  in  an  egg,  but  Areimanios  forthwith  created  an  equal  number 
of  gods,  who  ojjened  the  egg;  in  consequence  of  this,  evil  is  always 
mingled  with  good."     (Hang's  Essays,  2ud  Edition,  pp.  9-10.) 

I  wonder,  why  Darmesteter  has  not  given  any  explanation  of  this 
statement  of  Plutarch,  based  on  the  authority  of  either  Theopompus 
(B.  C.  300),  or  Hermippos  (B.  C.  250),  which  clearly  destroys  the 
theory  of  the  post-Alexandrian  development  and  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
origin  of  the  notion  of  the  Amesha-Spentas.  The  passage  very  clearly 
shows,  that  the  ancient  Persians  before  the  time  of  the  Neo-Platonists 
had  the  notion,  not  only  of  the  Amesha-Spentas,  but  also  of  the 
counteracting  demons. 

(fe)  Again,  in  considering  this  snbject,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  notion  of  the  Amesha-Spentas  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  notion  of 
the  two  spirits  or  of  the  so-called  Dualistic  theory.  Now,  this  notion  of 
the  two  spirits,  the  Spenta  Mainyu  and  the  Angra  ^ainyu,  is  specially 
Zoroastrian  and  pre-Alexandrian.  Prof.  Darmesteter  himself  admits 
this  (S.  B.  E.  IV.,  The  Vendidad,  2nd  ed.,  p.  Ixi.).  Therefore  the 
notion  of  the  celestial  council  of  the  Amesha-Spentas,  which  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  original  notion  of  the  two  spirits,  must  be  primarily 
Zoroastrian. 

(c)  There  is  one  other  consideration.  If  the  Avesta  has  borrowed 
the  notion  of  Vohumano  and  the  Amesha-Spentas  from  the  Greeks, 
which  part  of  the  Avesta  it  is,  that  has  done  so  ?  Prof.  Darmesteter 
does  not  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  Avesta  was  written  afresh  in 
post-Alexandrian  times,  but  he  says  that  only  foreign  elements  were 
added.  Now,  we  find  the  Amesha-Spentas  spoken  of  in  a  number 
of  passages,  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  Avesta.  So,  if  the  Amesha- 
Spentas  are  a  foreign  element,  then  the  whole  of  the  Avesta  is  post- 
Alexandrian,  a  conclusion  which  Darmesteter  himself  does  not  admit. 

For  an  explanation,  why  the  Neo-Platonism  has  some  of  its  notions 
resembling  those  of  the  Zoruastrians,  one  must  look  to  what  the 
Neo-Platonism  was  based  upon.  "  Taking  the  subUmer  doctrines  of 
Plato  as  a  basis,  this  school  endeavoured  to  form  a  new  philosophy, 
which  should  not  ohiy    establish   an   agreement   between    Plato  and 
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Aristotle  on  all  leading  points  of  speculation,  but  also  harmonize  the 
Grecian  and  Oriental  modes  of  thought  .  .  .  Neo-Platonism 
sought  to  blend  in  one  grand  system  all  systems  of  philosophy, 
all  systems  of  religion  .  .  .  The  value  of  NeoPlatonism  consisted 
in  its  endeavour  to  preserve  the  whole  treasure  of  every  system  of 
philosophy;  since  it  is,  in  truth,  an  advance  of  philosophy,  to  have 
gained  a  large  store  of  different  ideas,  and  a  wide  review  of  the 
different  directions  of  philosophical  thought."     (Beeton.) 

"  Du  III«  siecle  de  I'ere  chretienne  jusqu'a  VI^  les  Neo-Platoni- 
ciens  entreprirent  de  fondre  la  philosophic  orientale  avec  la  philosophie 
greque.  Des  tentatives  analogues  avaient  etc  faites  precedemment 
par  des  philosophes  juivs  d'Alexandrie,  par  Aristotle  pent  etre  et 
certainement  par  Philon  dans  le  pQ  siecle,"  Herein  lies,  then,  the 
key  why  some  of  the  notions  of  the  Avesta  resemble  those  of  the 
Neo-Platonists.  It  was  the  Neo-Platonists,  who  took  some  of  their 
notions  from  the  Persian  religion  and  philosophy  as  from  other 
religions-and  philosophies.  Darmesteter  has  just  missed  the  key-note, 
and  so  has  tried  in  vain  to  find  reasons  for  the  similarity  of  notions  in 
the  Avesta  and  in  Neo-Platonism. 

(0)  Now  we  corae  to  the  question  of  the  so-called  Indian  elements 
in  the  Avesta.  The  above  considerations,  and  the  above-quoted 
statement  from  Plntarch,  destroy  the  theory,  based  by  Darmesteter, 
upon  the  names  of  the  three  demons,  viz.,  Indra,  Saurva,  and 
Naunghaithya,  opposed  to  the  three  Amesha-Spentas,  Asha  Vahissta, 
Khshathra  Vairya  and  Spenta  Armaiti. 

(a)  From  the  fact,  that  the  names  of  the  three  demons  are  also 
found  in  Brahminical  works,  he  thinks  that  they  represent  foreign 
Brahminical  element,  borrowed  by  the  Avesta  in  later  times.  He  says 
"  it  appears  clear  thereby  that  their  present  character  is  not  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  evolution  in  the  inner  circle  of  Zoroastrianism."  i  The 
above  statement  from  Plutarch  contradicts  this  m^oio,  and  clearly  points 
out  that  the  notion  of  the  Amesha-Spentas  and  of  their  counteracting 
opponents,  the"daevas,"  is  specially  Zoroastrian  and  pre-Alexandrian. 
(5)  Again,  Darmesteter  points  to  two  passages  of  the  Avesta, 
wherein,  he  supposes,  there  are  references  to  Gaotama  Buddha  and 
to  his  religion.  Firstly,  the  word  Buity  (Vend.  XL,  9  (Bundhi)  ; 
XIX.,  43),  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  same  as  Baodha,  is  a  word  which 

1  S.  B.  K,  IV.,  Veudidad,  2nd  edition,  luHoducUou,  p.  liii. 
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refers  to  one  ol;  the  evil  forces  of  the  soul.  The  word  occurs  among 
other  similar  words  which  speak  of  moral  vices.  This  shows,  that  it  is 
not  a  proper   noun. 

((')  Again,  Darmesteter  points  to  the  word  Gaotama  in  the  Farvaidin 
Yasht  (Yt.XIII.,  16),  and  says  that  it  is  a  reference  to  Gaotama  Buddha. 
As  it  was  '•■  under  the  Indo-Greeks  (first  century  before  Christ )  that 
it  (Buddhism)  spread  widely  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Iran,  "  and 
as  "in  the  first  century  of  our  era  Kauishka's  coins  present,  in  an 
instructive  eclectism,  all  the  deities  of  the  Indo-Scythian  empire, 
Greek  gods,  Brahmanical  devas,  Buddha,  and  the  principal  Yazatas 
of  Mazdeism,"!  he  concludes  that  "if  the  alleged  allusions  to 
Buddhism  are  accepted,  the  Avesta  passages,  where  they  occur,  cannot 
have  bisen  written  earlier  than  the  second  century  before  our  era."  But 
then  the  question  is,  if  the  Farvardiu  Yasht,  wherein  these  passages 
occur,  Were  written  so  late  as  the  second  century  after  Christ,  why  is 
it  that  we  do  not  find  therein  the  names  of  men  liUe  Valkhash  who 
had  done,  according  to  the  Dinkard,  important  services  to  the  cause  of 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  ?  The  list  of  the  historical  personages  in  the 
Farvardin  Yasht  was  closed  long  before  the  Christian  era. 

(Z))  Then  Darmesteter  speaks  at  some  length  about  what  he  calls  the 
Jewish  elements  in  the  Avesta.  This  part  of  the  question  has  been  very 
ably  handled  lately  by  learned  scholars  like  Dr.  Mills  and  Dr.  Cheyne, 
who  have  tried  to  show  that  the  Jewish  scriptures  owe  a  good  deal  to 
Zoroastrian  scriptures.  I  will  allude  to  one  point  only,  and  close. 
That  is  the  subject  of  the  Deluge.  Darmesteter  sees,  like  others,  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Vendidad,  a  description  of  the  Deluge.  I 
have  shown  elsewhere,2  that  though  there  are  several  points  which 
are  similar  in  the  Hebrew  sketch  of  Noah,  and  the  Avesta  sketch  of 
Yama  or  Jamshed,  the  second  chapter  of  the  Vendidad  refers  not  to 
the  Deluge,  but  to  the  founding  and  building  of  the  city  of  Airyana- 
Vaeja. 


1   S.  B.  E.  IV.,  Vendidad,  2nd  edition,  Introduction,  p.  Uv. 
'  Vide  my  Jamshed,  Horn  and  Alash. 
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Soul  anjoijg  tl]e  ar)ciei]t  Egyptiaijs 
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[Read,  17 th  June  1897.     Dr.  P.  Pet-rson,  in  the  CJiair.] 


The  belief  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  about  the  future  of  the  soul 
after  death,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Persians,  in  several  points. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  and  examine  those  points. 

I. 

Firstly,  according  to  Dr.  Wiedemanu,  the  ancient  Egyptians  be- 
lieved, that  "in  addition  to  his  body,  man  had  also  an  immortal  soul. 
This  was  not  considered,  as  among  most  races,  a  simple  entity,  but 
a  composite  one  :  in  life,  the  component  parts  had  been  nnited,  at  death 
they  parted,  each  to  find  its  own  way  to  the  gods."i  The  Avesta  has 
a  similar  belief.  Man  is  made  up  of  body  {tanu  or  hehyci)  and  soul. 
As  the  mortal  bod^  is  made  up  of  several  material  parts,  so  is  the 
immortal  soul  made  up  of  several  spiritual  parts  or  faculties.  On 
death,  the  body  decomposes  and  its  constituents  are  mixed  up  with 
the  different  so-called  elements  of  this  earth,  but  the  soul  ascends  to 
heaven,  where  all  its  spiritual  constituents  part  company. 

According  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  spiritual  constituents  of  the 
soul  are  Ka,  Ab,  Ba,  Sakhem,  Sahu,  Khaib,  Khu  and  Osiris.3 

We  read  in  the  Avesta  : 

-»»»/e)   '^YiiY^))h    .■M|jj5i)(o.L-»j    -uj)e^j^(5ijj    ^Y^^ii 

(Tacna  Ha  XXVI.— 6.) 
*'  We  invoke  here  the  life,  conscience,  intellect,  soul  and  the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  the  pious  males  and  females  of  the  N'abanazdishta,"' 

'  Keligion  of  the  ancient  Egyptian?,  by  Alfred  Wiedemann,  Ph.  D,,  p.  210. 
2  Ihid,  p.  242. 
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We  learn  from  this  passage,  that  the  ancient  Persians  believed  in 
the  existence  of  five  spiritual  parts  in  a  man.  Ou  the  death  of  a  man, 
!ii&  body  {taniC)  remains  in  this  world,  and  the  five  spirikral  faeulties 
go  to  the  spiritual  world.  These  five  faculties'  are  ais  follow  :— - 
(!)  Anghu,  i.e.,  life  or  vitality  ;  (2)  Da&na,  /.  e.,  conscience  or  the  inher- 
ent power,  which  reminds  him  to  do  good  and  shun  evil ;  (3)  Baodhangh,, 
i.  e,,  intellectual  faculty  j  (4)  Urvana,  i.  e.,  soul  which  has  the  freedom 
to  choose  good  and  evil ;  and  (5)  Fravasbi,  i.  e.,  tl>e  guiding  spirit. 

We  will  examine,  hoiy  far  some  of  the  Avesta  spiritual  constituents 
of  the  soul  agree  with  the  Egyptian  constituents. 

1.  The  first  o-i  the  component  parts  of  a  man's  sod,  according  to 
the  Egyptians,  was  Ka.  It  corresponds  to  the  Fravashi  (Farohar)  of 
the  Avesta  in  several  ways. 

(«)  Tlie  Egyptian  Ka  was  imagined  to  be  "  similar  to  a  nsan  an^cj 
yet  not  a  man."  According  to  the  ancient  Persians,  the  Fravashi  of  a 
person  is  the  exact  prototype  of  tliat  person  and  yet  not  that  person 
himself.  On  the  ruins  o-f  the  Achemenian  palaces,  we  see  pictures 
of  kings  woTshippiag  God.  Opposite  to  them  and  a  little  above, 
hovering  in  the  air,  we  see  winged  figures  which  are  the  exact  proto- 
types of  the  worshipping  monarchs.  These  figures  are  the  Fravashis 
of  the  monarchs.  They  are  s-imilar  to  the  mon^rcbs  but  not  the 
monarchs  themselves. 

(b)  The  Ka  "was  believed  to  be  an  indispensable  constituent  of 
every  being  wbi&b  bad  life,  Kas  being  ascribed  to  the  gods  them- 
selves."!  This  is  true  of  the  Fravashis  as  well.  According  to  the 
Fravardin  Yasht  we  have  the  Fravashis  of  all  living  beings.  Even  the 
Yazatas,  i.  e.,  the  angels,  the  Ameshaspentas,  i.  e.,  the  archangels, 
and  Ahura  Mazda,  the  Lord  himself,  have  their  Fi-avashis.  (Ya^na 
XXIII.— 2) 

J^*>e  )OW»«Ao»*>  i^t^ii'^m  >^eJ<j)Oy^  )0^)0»^ 

"I  invoke  with  praise  the  Fravashis  of  Ahura  Mazda  and  the 
Amesliaspentas,  together  with  all  the  holy  Fravashis  of  the  heavenly 
Yazatas." 


*  WiedenjanHj  p.  212. 
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(c)  Again,  with  respect  to  Ka  th6  Egyptians  believed,  that  man 
**  includ'ed  a  second  self  able  to  pass  through  walls  or  barriers  bound 
neither  by  time  nor  space,  aad  which  might  exist  for  thousands  of 
years."!  Xhis  is  true,  to  a  certain  exteot,  of  the  Fravashi  of  the 
Avesta.  The  Fravashi  of  a  man  existed  thousands  of  years  after  his 
<ieath.  Not  only  that,  but  it  existed  long  before  his  birth.  The  birth 
■of  a  man  is  not  a  new  event  in  the  history  of  creation.  His  Fravashi 
was  created  by  Grod  with  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  existed  some- 
where in  the  universe,  helping  in  the  work  of  creation.  With  the 
birth  of  the  man,  it  came  into  existence  in  this  world,  and  after  his 
death,  it  still  existed  somewhere  in  the  universe  ;  and  irrespective  of 
time  and  space,  it  came  to  this  world,  when  piously  invoked  by  the  living. 

(d)  "The  Ka,  which  had  been  the  companion  of  the  body  in  life, 
at  death  attained  to  independent  existence.  It  was  to  the  Ka  that 
funeral  prayers  and  offerings  were  made. "3  This  is  true  of  the 
Fravashi  of  the  Avesta.  In  the  Fravardio  Yasht,  wherein  the  depart- 
ed worthies  of  ancient  Iran  are  remembered,  it  is  their  Fravashis 
or  Far6bars  that  are  invoked,  and  not  their  ravdns  or  souls  in  simple 
entity.  It  is  ia  honour  of  the  Fravashis,  that  the  funeral  prayers 
and  offerings  are  made, 

2.  Ah,  or  heart,  was  the  second  of  the  immortal  parts  of  an 
Egyptian's  souL  According  to  Wiedemann,  "  a  di.stinct  doctrine  was 
gradually  formulated  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  heart  in  the  next 
world  and  how  it  was  to  be  recovered  by  its  owner.  This  taught, 
that  after  death  the  heart  led  an  independent  existence,  journeying 
alone  through  the  Underworld  until  it  met  the  deceased  in  the  Hail 
of  Judgment," 

From  this  description,  it  appears,  that  the  Egyptian  Ab  corresponds 
to  the  Daena  or  conscience  of  the  Avesta'  in  several  ways,  (a)  Just 
as  theEgyptian  Ab  journeys  alone  and  meets  the  deceased  in  the 
Hall  of  Judgment,  so  we  find  from  the  Avesta  and  Pahlavi  books,  that 
Daena,  after  being  separated  at  death,  meets  the  deceased  again  on  the 
third  day  after  death  in  the  Judgment  Hall  before  Meher  Duvar,  i.  e., 
Meher  the  Judge. 

If  the  deceased  hag  led  a  good  and  virtuous  life,  his  DaSna  or 
conscience  appears  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  maiden. 
We  read  in  the  Vishtasp  Yasht  (Yt.  XXIV.— 56) : 

'  Wiedemann,  p.  240.  *  Wiedemann,  p.  241. 

■''  The  Pahlavi  eqnivaleuts  of  Daena  are  hmashnv  or  'ke,}-(l<%i\  i  e.,   deeds. 
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.y%0   ^i>ji>^^0'     ^iiJ/J}»   -*i^V^5  %\-d\i>^')  -*')HJ^ 

.•i(^)iu^J(^|(^»7^  )^^3  -"i^J^O  -«iiii/aJ 

"  It  appears  to  him,  as  if,  in  thai  (wind)  comes  his  own  DaSna 
(conscience^  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  that  is  handsome,  beautiful,  white- 
armed,  brave,  well-formed,  tall,  with  large  breasts  and  well-formed 
body,  well-born,  of  noble  descent,  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  beautiful 
in  the  growth  of  her  body  as  the  most  beautiful  object  in  creation." 

The  Badokht  Nask  (IF.,  22-23)  and  Viraf-nameh  (IV.,  18  20) give 
similar  passages.      The  Minokherad   says  the  same  thing   about  the 

Kunashne  (l>*0<)^)  of  a  deceased  person  (II.,  125).     Here  Kunashne 

is  the  Pahlavi  equivalent  of  the  Avesta  Daena,  and  means  one's  deed, 
or  actions. 

The  Yendidad  (XIX.,  29-30)  also  gives  a  similar  passage,  but  the 
word  there  used  is  Baodhangh,  which,  though  one  of  the  immorta 
constituents  of  the  soul,  is,  according  to  the  Avesta,  a  little  different 
from  Daena.     The  Vendidad  seems  to  use  it  as  an  equivalent  of  Daena 

Again,  if  the  deceased  has  led  a  bad  and  vicious  life,  his  Daena 
appears  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  hideous  ugly  woman.  We  read 
in  Viraf-nameh  (XVII.,  12  Hoshangji  and  Hang's  Text  p.  46). 

"  He  saw  in  that  wind  his  own  conscience  and  deeds  (in  the  form 
of)  a  woman,  loose,  dirty,  polluted,  furious,   with   bent  knees,   back- 
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hipped,  so  eadlessly  spotted  that  one  spot  over-reached  another  spot 
as  if  she  were  a  polluted,  dirty,  stinking,  noxious  animal." 

The  Minokherad  also  saja  that  in  the  case  of  a  vicious  man,  his 
conscience  appears  before  him  in  the  form  of  an   unmaidenJy   maiden 

(II.,   167   Foster   Darab's   Text   p.   14).  -w)  y*»y)^    -b)     Jj^-J^J)) 

This  is  -what  is  termed  a  "noble  allegory"  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  who 
thinks,  that  "at  any  rate,  this  Zoroastrian  allegory  suggested  the 
Talmudic  story  of  the  three  bards  of  ministering  angels  who  meet  the 
Boul  of  the  pious  man,  and  the  three  bards  of  wounding  angels  who 
meet  the  bad  man  when  he  dies."  (The  Bampton  Lectures. — The 
Origin  of  the  Psalter  (1891),  p.  437.) 

(6)  Again,  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  about  this  Ab  (Heart),  was, 
that  "it  is  not  the  heart  which  sins,  but  only  its  ileshly  envelope. 
The  heart  was  and  still  remained  pure  and  in  the  Underworld 
accused  jts  earthly  covering  of  any  impurities  contracted.  Only  if  the 
latter  was  pure  did  it  return  to  its  place  ;  otherwise  it  probably  dwelt 
in  a  place  set  apart  as  the  Abode  of  Hearts  and  so  devoted  its  former 
possessor  to  destruction." 

Well  nigh  similar  is  the  case  with  the  Daena,  or  conscience^f  the 
Avesta.  When  it  appears  before  the  deceased,  in  the  form  of  a 
woman,  on  the  third  day  after  death,  at  the  time  of  his  being  judged 
by  Meher  the  Judge,  she  gives  credit  to  the  deceased  for  her  being 
comely  and  handsome  or  accuses  him  for  her  beiug  ugly  and  irksome, 
according  as  the  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious. 

In  the  case  of  a  virtuous  man,  his  Daena  (conscience),  appearing 
in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  damsel,  praises  the  good  actions  of  the 
deceased,  or,  as  the  Egyptians  said,  gives  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
deceased  and  gives  to  him  all  the  credit  for  her  being  handsome.  She 
says,  "  I  am  thy  good  thoughts,  good  words  and  good  deeds  .... 
thou  hast  made  me  more  lovely,  moi-e  beautiful,  more  desirable,  &c." 
(Hadokt  Nask  II.,  25-30).  In  the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  a  vicious 
man,  his  Daena  or  conscience,  appearing  before  him  in  the  form  of  an 
ugly  woman,  accuses  him  of  having  made  her  ugly  and  filthy.  She 
says,  •'  Oh  man  of  evil  thoughts,  evil  words  and  evil  deeds  !  I  am 
thy  bad  deeds.  It  is  on  account  of  thy  desire  and  deeds  that  I  am 
ugly  and  hideous,  &c."     (Viraf-Nameh  XVII.,  14,  15). 

1  Wiedemann,  p.  287. 
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3.  The  third  component  immortal  part  of  a  man,  was,  according 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Ba,  which.  Prof.  Wiedemann  says,  "cor- 
responds to  our  idea  of  the  soul.  It  was  imagined  as  being  in  the 
form  of  a  bird  usually  with  human  head."  This  Ba  of  the  Egyptians 
corresponds  to  the  Urvaa,  (ravan)  or,  •  soul,  of  the  Persians,  but  there 
is  one  important  difference,  viz.,  that  when  the  Egyptians  imagined 
the  Ba,  i.  e.,  the  Avesta  Urvan,  or  soul,  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  bird, 
the  ancient  Persians  imagined  the  Fravashi  (the  Ka  of  the  Egyptians) 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 

According  to  the  Fravardin  Yasht  (Yt.  XIII.,  70),  when  a  pious 
king  invokes  the  Fravashis  to  his  help,  "  they  fly  to  his  help  in  the 
form  of  a  bird-like  man  with  good  wings," 

)Oo»»    ){"^|^C    i^^i)0^i»»j*^e)^)    J»*»    €^j    ^^ 

4.  The  Sekhem  was  another  important  immortal  component  of 
the  soul  among  the  Egyptians.  According  to  Wiedemann,  it  is  "  the 
personified  power  of  strength  of  the  deceased."  This  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  the  "  Anghu "  of  the  Avesta,  which  is  the  life-giving 
faculty  or  the  power  of  vitality.  In  chapter  LV  6f  the  Ya9na  (s.  1), 
where  the  mortal  and  the  immortal  component  parts  of  a  man's  body 
and  soul  are  spoken  of,  we  have  the  word  '  Tevishi'  used  in  the  place 
of  •  Anghu',  in  the  passage,  we  have  quoted  in  the  beginning.  This 
shows  that   •  Tevishi'  was  understood  to  be  an  equivalent  of  '  Anghu.' 

Now  the  word  '  Tevishi '  derived  from  >^   =  ^^    e)^  '^^  ^'-  *•>  ^^  be 

able,  to  be  strong,  means  '  strength  or  power.'     This,  then,  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  Sekhem  of  the  Egyptians,  as  described  by  Wiedemann. 

5.  Now,  there  remains  one  word  of  the  Avesta  passage,  which 
remains  to  be  compared,  and  that  is  Baodhangh.  But,  as  we  said 
above,  the  Vendidad  uses  the  term  as  an  equivalent  of  Daena.  In  the 
above  passage  of  the  Yacna  (LV.,  1)  also,  the  word  Daena  is  altogether 
omitted,  and  the  word  '  Baodhadgh'  is  used.  This  shews,  that  there 
was  a  very  slight  shade  of  difference  between  Daena  and  Baodhangh 
as  two  immortal  component  ^jarts  of  the  soul. 

II. 
The  next  point,  wherein  the  Avesta  and  Egyptian  beliefs  about  the 
future  of  the  soul  agree,  is  that  of  the  judgment  after  death. 
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According  to  the  Egyptians,  the  deceased  went  before  Osiris  to  be 
judged  for  his  past  actions.^  According  to  the  Avesta,  it  is  before 
Mithra  or  Meher,  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  appear  to  be  judged. 

(a)  It  is  said  that  an  ancient  name  of  Osiris  was  Hysiris,  which 
meant  *  many-eyed.'  In  the  same  way,  according  to  the  Avesta,  Mithra 
was  called  Baevare-Chashmana,  i.  e,,  "a  thousand-eyed." 

(b)  Again,  Osiris  was  considered  to  be  a  Divinity  of  the  Sun  ;2 
80  was  Mithra  acknowledged  to  be  the  angel  presiding  over  Light. 
Mithra  is  always  associated  with  Hvare-khshaeta  or  Khorshed,  i.  e., 
the  Sun. 

(c)  Osiris  holds  a  sceptre  and  a  flail  which  is  a  club-like  instru- 
ment, as  symbols  of  his  power.^  Mithra  also  has  his  '  razra,'  i.  e., 
mace,  or  club,  as  a  symbol  of  authority  to  be  struck  over  "  the  heads  of 
vicious  persons"  (Kameredha  paiti  daevanam,  Khorshed  Nyaish,  15). 

(fZ)  As  Osiris  has  a  weighing  scale  before  him  to  weigh  the  good 
and  the  bad  actions  of  a  person,*  so  has  Mithra  one  {tardzinitdnK) 
before  him  (Minokherad  II.,  119). 

(e)  Both,  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  ancient  Persians,  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  are  led  before  the  presiding  judge  by  some  god  or 
angel.  Among  the  Egyptians,  it  is  Annubis,  that  leads  them  before 
Osiris,  and  among  the  ancient  Persians,  it  is  Sraosh,  Ram  and  Beha- 
ram,  that  lead  them  before  Mithra  (Minokherad  II.,  115). 

(f)  Osiris  is  helped  in  his  work  of  Judgment  by  some  other 
gods.  So  is  Mithra  helped  by  some  other  Tazatas,  i.  e.,  angels 
(Viraf,  v.,  5). 

It  is  Anubis  that  is  in  charge  of  the  weighing  scales  among  the, 
Egyptians.  It  is  Rashne  that  holds  this  ofiice  among  the  Persians, 
Yiraf,  v.,  5.) 

It  is  Horus  among  the  Egyptians,  that  superintents    the  work  of 

weighing.     It  is  Astad  among  the  Persians,  that  does  the  similar  work. 

As  the  Horus   of  the  Egyptians  is  a  god  of  truth,  so  the  Astad,   of 

the  Persians,  is  an  angel  of  justice  and  truth. 
* 
Among  the  Egyptians,  Thoth  acts  as  a  scribe  of  the  gods  and  sets 

down  the  result  of  the  proceedings.     Among  the   Persians,    Mithra^ 

1  Wiedemaun,  p.  217.  *  Wiedemann,  p.  215. 

3  Wiedemann,  p.  2 J 7,  243.  *  P.  248. 

5  The  names  of  the  Zoroastrian  angels  taking  a  part  in  the  work  of 
judgment,    suggest  another   of  compaiison  bctwteu   the  ancient   Egyptians 
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himself    is   an   account-taker.     ^^^^J**    "^**K^      nyolchsh     kamdrgar 

(Dadistan-i-Dini  XIV.,  3). 

2.  In  both  the  nations,  the  souls  of  the  deceased  go  into  the  Higher 
world  repeating  some  words  expressive  of  their  feeling.  According 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  deceased,  while  entering  the  Judgment  Hall^ 
said: 

"Hail  to  you,  ye  lords  of  the  Two  Truths  !  Hail  to  the  Great  God 
Lord  of  the  Two  Truths  ....  I  bring  mito  you  Truth,  I 
destroy  the  Evil  for  you." 

Compare  with  these,  the  words  of  a  pious  soul  among  the  Zoro- 
astrians,  Ushta  ahmai  yahmai  nshta-kahmai-chit,  i.  e.,  "Hail  to  him 
who  (brings)  happiness  to  others."     (Yacna  XLIIL,  1.) 

III. 

Both  the  nations  believed  in  Resurrection.  As  Pettigrew  says:. 
"  Believing  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
conceived  that  they  were  retaining  the  soul  within  the  body  as  long 
as  the  form  of  the  body  could  be  preserved  entire,  or  were  facilitating 
the  reunion  of  it  with  the  body,  at  the  day  of  resurrection,  by  preserv- 
ing the  body  from  corruption." 

Thus  we  see  that  one  of  the  two  objects,  and  the*  principal  object,  of 
the  Egyptians,  in  preserving  their  bodies  entire,  as  mummies,  was  to 
provide  for  the  resurrection.     They  embalmed  and  preserved  not  only 

and  Zoroastrians.  According  to  both,  the  days  of  the  month  and  the  mouths 
are  assigned  to  some  gods  or  angels. 

According  to  Herodotus  (II.,  82  Bary's  translation  (1889)  p.  125),  "  each 
month  and  day  is  assignsd  to  some  particular  god  "  among  the  Egyptians.  We 
find  the  same  among  the  Zoroastrians.  All  the  SOdaysof  a  Parseemonth  and  all 
the  12  months  of  a  Parsee  year  are  named  after  particular  '  yazatas '  or  angels. 

The  Egyptians  iateroalated  five  whole  days  at  the  end  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days  of  the  Egyptian  year.  As  Dr.  Wiedemann  says,  "  The  old 
Egyptian  year  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  and  in  order  to 
bring  this  into  closer  conformity  with  the  true  year  there  were  added  to  it  the 
so-called  Epagomenal  days,  which  even  at  an  early  period  were  celebrated 
in  certain  temples  as  those  on  which  the  five  gods  of  the  Osirian  cycle  were 
born"  (p.  21). 

The  Zoroastrians  have  a  similar  intercalation  of  the  year,  and  even  now  the 
last  five  days  of  the  year  so  added,  known  as  the  '  gatha  '  days,  are  celebrated 
in  the  temples  as  the  most  sacred  of  the  Parsee  holidays.  They  are  named 
after  the  five  '  gSthSs '  or  sacred  hymns,  in  honour  of  God  and  His  Realm 
written  by  Zoroaster  himself. 

i  A  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  by  Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew,  p.  13. 
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the  body,  which  tliey  called  Kha  (or  Xa),  but  also  the  intestines,  the 
heart,  lungs  and  liver.^  These  four  internal  organs  were,  as  it  were, 
given  at  the  time  of  burial  in  the  charge  of  four  gods  to  be  preserved 
entire,  and  to  be  reproduced  at  the  time  of  resurrection. 

Now,  the  ancient  Persians  also  believed  in  Resurrection,  but 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  dead  bodies  entire  for 
that  purpose.  At  first,  they  thought,  that  the  preservation  of  the  bones 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  resurrection.  One  Saoshyant,  who 
will  appear  at  the  end  of  this  cycle,  will  raise  the  dead  from  their 
bones  (Ast).  He  was  called  Astvat-ereta,  i.  e.,  one,  who  makes  the 
possessors  of  bones  rise  up.  Hence  arose,  at  one  time,  in  ancient  Persia 
the  custom  of  preserving  the  boues  (Ast.  3in%Tl'-  os  ^^^jis'^\  in 
Astodans  or  Ossuaries.^) 

Latterly,  the  necessity  of  preserving  bones  in  sej)arate  As/odtlns 
(receptacles  of  bones)  or  ossuaries  was,  gradually  done  away  with, 
and  we  find  that  the  Bandehesh  gives  a  more  rational  way  of 
dealing  with  the  ancient  belief  of  raising  the  dead  from  the  bones.  It 
says,  that  when  God  will  resuscitate  this  world  and  raise  the  dead,  he 
would  do  so  from  the  material  of  this  earth,  to  which  the  different 
material  coraponenis  of  a  man's  body  are  entrusted.  It  says  that  at 
the  time  of  the  resurrection,  when  the  dead  will  be  made  to  rise  again, 
their  bones  will  be  claimed  from  the  earth,  where  they  have  been  reduc- 
ed to  the  state  of  dust,  their  blood  from  water,  their  hair  from  trees 
and  their  life  from  fire  (S.  B.  E.  V.  West  Chap.  XXX.,  6). 

IV. 

Now  rises  the  question,  How  shall  we  account  for  the  above  points 
of  marked  similarity  between  the  beliefs  of  these  two  ancient  nations, 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Persians  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  both  these  nations  had  their  homes  in  Central 
Asia,     The  ancient  Egyptians  were  Asiatics  by  origin  and  not  Africans. 

Wilkinson  3  says  : — "  Every  one  who  considers  the  features, 
the  language  and  other  pecuHarities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
will   feel    convinced   that   they   are  not   of   African   extraction,    but 

1  Wiedemann,  p.  234-35. 

*  Vide  my  paper  on  "  A  Persian  Coffin  said  to  be  3,000  years  old  sent  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Bushiic,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Society,  Vol.  I.,  No.  7. 

^  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian^,  by  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  3. 
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that  they  bear  the  evident  stamp  of  an  Asiatic  orign  .... 
And  if  features  and  other  external  appearances  are  insufficient 
to  estabhsh  this  fact,  the  formation  of  the  skull,  which  is  decidedly  of 
the  Caucasian  variety,  must  remove  all  doubts  of  their  valley  having 
been  peopled  from  the  East  ....  There  has  always  been 
a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Egyptians  and  Asiatics,  both  as  to 
their  manners,  customs,  language  and  religion  ;  and  some  authors  have 
considered  the  valley  they  inhabited  to  belong  io  Asia  rather  than 
to  Africa.  ...  In  manner,  language,  and  many  other  respects, 
Egypt  was  certainly  more  Asiatic  than  African.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  those  two  nations  (the  Hindus  and  Egyptians)  may  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  original  stock  and  have  migrated  southwards  from  their 
parent  country  in  Central  Asia." 

Not  only  were  they  foreigners  to  a  certain  extent  in  Africa,  but  in 
their  adopted  country  of  Egypt  itself,  they,  as  Dr.  Wiedemann  says, 
"did  not  exclude  foreign  deities  from  their  pantheon.  They  never 
questioned  the  divinity  of  the  gods  of  the  races  with  which  they  came 
in  contact,  but  accepted  it  in  each  case  as  an  established  fact.  To 
them,  an  exceptionally  powerful  nation  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  that 
nation's  possession  of  an  exceptionally  mighty  godj  whom  the  dwellers 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  were,  therefore,  eager  to  receive  into  the 
ranks  of  Egyptian  deities,  that  they  might  gain  his  protection  for 
themselves  by  means  of  prayers  and  offerings  and  at  the  same  time 
alienate  his  affection  from  his  native  land."i 

Among  the  deities  of  the  Asiatic  origin,  so  adopted,  was  one  Astarte 
which  was  the  Ardvijura  Anahita  of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  Anaitis 
of  the  Romans. 


*  Wiedemann,  p.  148. 
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The  Cities  of  Irai]  as  described 

iij  tlje  old  fahlavi  Treatise  of 

Shatroiha-i-Airaq. 


[Read  '26ih  January  1898,  Dr,  Gerscn  Da  Cunha  in  the  Ckair.'\ 

I. 

"  Sbatroiha-i-Airan,  "  or  <'  The  Cities  of  Iran,"  is  the  name  of  an  old 
Pahlavi  treatise,  lately  published  for  the  first  time,  with  some  other 
Pahlavi  treatises  by  the  late  lamented  Dastur  Dr.  Jamaspji 
Minochcherji.  The  book  purports  to  give  the  names  of  the  founders 
of  some  of  the  known  cities  of  Western  and  Central  Asia,  that 
bad,  at  one  time  or  another,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  It  has  not  been  hitherto  translated  in  any  language.^ 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  these  cities,  and  to  give  a  few 
points  of  geographical  aud  historical  importance  about  them,  aa 
presented  by  this  treatise. 

This  treatise  seems  to  have  been  written  a  long  time  after  the 
Mahomedan  conquest  of    Persia.     In  the   Pahlavi  Bundehesh,^    the 

country   of    Syria    is   spoken    of   as    Suristan     (r^5)(j\       j.  e.,    the 

country  of  Suria  or  Syria,  just  as  Gabulistan  is  the  country  of  Cabul. 
It  is  spoken  of,  as  the  country,  from  which  the  Frat  or  the  Euphratea 
runs.  Sham  is  the  name  given  to  Syria  by  Mahomedan  writers.  Ac- 
cording to  Ma^oudi,^  Syria  was  called  Sham  /♦Li  because  it  is  situated 
on  the  left  {ckimaV)  of  Kaabah;  and  Yemen  was  so  called,  because 
it  is  situated  on  the  right  (yemin)  of  Kaabah.     The  king  of  Yemen 

'  The  late  lamented  Dr.  Darme^teter  has  translated  two  passages  in  his 
"  Textes  Pehlvis  relatifs  au  Judaisme,"  (Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  T.  XVIII.) 
Deuxieme  Pariie,  p.  41. 

a  Justi,  p.  51,  I.  13.     S.  B.  E.  V.,  Ch.  XX.,  10.     Vide  my  Bundeheeh,  p,  93. 

»  Ma9oudi,  traduit  par  J3.  De  Meynard,  Vol,  III.^  p,  139. 
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(Arabia  Felix)   is  spoken  of  in  the  Pahlavi  books  as  khil-dn  malek^ 

ys  ryo"?  or  "  (usikun  shah'''  -«oo  f^iiy^,  i.  e.,  the  king  of  the  Arabs. 
But  in  this  treatise,  these  countries  are  known,  not  by  their  old  names  of 
Suristun  and  "  the  country  of  the  Taziks,"  but  by  their  later  names 
of  Sham  and  Yemen.  This  fact  then  shews ,  that  it  was  written  after 
the  time  of  Mahomed,  when  these  new  names  came  into  use.  In 
what  is  called,  the  Irdnian  or  the  grand  Bundehesh,  the  name  Sham  does 
occur  once  (S,  B.  E.,  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  151,  n.  3),  hut  the  word  seems  to 
have  been  miswritten  for  Ami,  which  is  found  in  the  later  copies.  That 
it  is  a  mistake  of  the  last  revising  Editor,  appears  from  the  fact,  that, 
he  says,  that  the  land  of  Surak  was  called  Sham.  Now  the  land  of 
Surak,  from  which  the  river  Arag  is  represented  as  flowing,  is 
evidently  the  country  of  Sogdiana  and  not  Syria.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  remains,  that,  though  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  identification,  yet 
the  name  "  Sham  "  was  known  to  the  revising  Editor  of  the  Bundehesh. 
But,  in  that  case,  we  must  remember,  that  tlie  revising  Editor  seems  to 
have  done  his  work,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  ninth  century .%  So,  it 
is  possible,  that  the  Pahl.ivi  writers  began  to  use  the  name  in  the 
ninth  cutury.     That  probably  is  the  date  of  our  tre.atise. 

Again,    we   find    in  no  other  Piihlavi  work,  thp  name    of  Africa, 
which   is  here  called   "  Farika."     Many   Persian  writers  even,  when 
they  spoke  of  Africa,  spoke  of  it,  as  the  country  of  the  Magreb,  or  the 
West.       Just    as    at    present,    the    European    nations     speak     of 
Turkey    and    the   adjoiuiug   countries,  as   the   East,    and   of   China 
and  Japan,  as  the  Further  East,  so,  the  ancient  Asiatic  authors  spoke 
of   Africa— of  course,   by    Africa,  they  understood  only  Egypt   and 
the  northern  portion  of  Africa,  with  which  they  had  come  into  contact- 
as,  the  Magreb,  or  the  country  of  the  West.     The  country  of  Egypt  is 
spoken   of  in   some   Pahlavi  books  as  Misr,  but  the  term  Africa  is 
not  used  at  all.     Therefore,  the   use  of  this   name  in   our  book,  also 
points  to  its  later  origin,  at  a  time  when  the  name  Africa  began  to  be 
used  more  commonly  in  Persia,  after  the  Mahomcdan  conquest.     It 
is  noteworthy,  that  among  the  places  mentioned  in  our  books,  thcname 
of  Egypt  or  Misr  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  though  the  country 

1  Dinkard.  Tohmuras's  MS.  extra  leaves  after  p.  308.    S.  B.  E.,  Vol.XXXVII 
p.   28.    Bk.   VIII.,  Ch.   Xni.,    9.    Bin^  i-FarvarJin    Ydm-i-Khurdad-Dastur 
Jamaspji's  Edition,  p.  103,  s.  14. 

a  S.  B.  E.,  Vol.  V.  Weit.     Buudehosh  Introduction,  p.  43.   Vide  my  Bundc- 
hesh  Introduction,  pp  18-I'j, 
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Vfas,  at  one  time,  ruled  over  by  the  ancient  Persians.  So,,  it  appears, 
that  bj'  the  name  Farika  or  Africa,  which  laterly  became  common  m 
Persia,  our  author  meant  the  country  of  Egypt.  According  to 
Ma^oudi,  the  country  had  derived  its  name  from  one  Afrike,  sou  of 
Abrahah  (/-rji^  (^J  «^^.^')»  wlio  had  founded  it. 

There  is  one  other  city,  an  allusion  to  wl^ch  in  the  book,  points  to 
the  fact,  that  the  book  could  not  have  been  written,  or  at  least  finished, 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  or  the  end  of  the  eighth 
ceatury.  It  is  the  town  of  Bagdad.  Its  foundation  is  attributed  to 
one  Abou  Jfrfar,  who  was  also  called  Abou  Daviinik,  This  per&onage 
was  the  Khalif  Abou  Jaffer  Maiisour,  who  had,  according  to  Ebn 
Haukal,^  built  the  celebrated,  city  since  the  introduction  of  Islam. 
This  is  the  only  town  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  this  book,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  attributed  to  a  Mahomedan  ruler.  Our  book  gives  Abou 
Davanik,  as  the  other  name  of  this  prince,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Tabari 
(Zotenherg  IV,  p.  324),  according  to  whom,  his  whole  name  was  Abou 
Dja'far  ^lancour  Abou'I  Dawaniq.  Now  this  prince  began  to  reign  in 
Hijri  136  (A.  D.  75i),  and  built  the  town  of  Bagdad  in  Hijri  145 
(A.  D.  763).  This  shows,  then,  that  the  book  must  have  been 
written  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  or  in  the  ninth  century, 

II. 

Altogether  111  cities  are  referred  to  in  this  treatise.  Out  of  this 
number,  52  are  enumerated  with  the  names  of  the  founders  of.  most  of 
them.  With  few  exceptions,  these  cities  are  grouped  in  large  divisions. 
Tlie  first  three  divisions  arc  separated  by  the  common  use  of  the  words 
"  In  the  direction  of"  (pavan  Icoste). 

The  first  group  is  that  of  the  cities  of  Khorasan,  which  is  considered 
to  be  a  very  large  province.  As  Kinneir  says,  "  The  vast  province  of 
Khorassan  has  for  its  boundaries- the  Oxus  and  country  of  Bulkb,  to 
the  N.  E.  and  E.,  Oahul  and  Seistan  to  the  S,,  and  to  the  AY.  the 
provinces  of  Irak,  Asterabad,  and  Dahe&tan."2  The  cities  mentioned 
as  those  belonging  to  Khorasan  arc  17.  They  are  the  following : — ■ 
Samarcand,  a  city  in  Balkh,^  Khvarzem,  Maruv-rud,  Meruv  (Merv), 
Harai  (Herat),  Pushen  (Pusheng),  Tus  (Masliad)  Nio-Shapuhar  (Nis- 
hapur),  Kain,  Dahistan,  Komis^  and  five  cities  bearing  the  name  of 
Khusrui. 

1  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  66. 

2  A  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian-  Empire,  by  Kinneir,  p.  1G9, 

3  The  Pablavi  name  can  be  taken  as  that  of  Bokhara  also. 
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The  secend  group  is  tliat  of  the  cities  in  the  direction  of  Khur- 
baran,  i.  e.,  Khavar  (Payan  kost-i-Khurbaran).  Khavar  is  the  name 
of  a  district  in  Khorasan.  But  the  very  first  narnie  in  this  group, 
viz.r  Ctesiphon,.  sho^s  that  it  is-  not  the-  district  of  that  name,  that  is 
mentioned  here.  Here,  the  word  is  used  as  a  commom  noun,  in  tbe 
fienae  of  "the  west."  Ift  this  g.roup  of  the  western  cities,  we  find  the 
followiug  r— 

Ctesiphoa. 

Sasur  (Sarsur)^ 

Hirleh  (Hilleh). 

Bawir  (Babylon)i. 

Hairat  or  Hirat  (Hira). 

Hamdun» 

One  city  in  Mijh  in  the  cMrection  of  NehAvand  and  in  tbe  district 
of  V»lMt»m-avand. 

Twenty  eitiea  in  tbe  country  of  Padaslikvargar  (tbe  inountain 
district  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  including  the  pro^vinces  of 
Tabaristan,  Mazandarftu,  and  Ghelan), 

Mosul. 

Nine  cities  in  Jazeerch  (Mesopotamia). 

Twenty-four  cities  in  the  land  of  Syria,^  Africa,  Cufa,  Mecca, 
aud  Medineh, 

The  tWrd  group  of  cities  is-  that  of  Niniruz  or  Seistan.  As  Sir  F.  J. 
Goldsmid  says,  "  It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  at  the  present  day,  to 
define  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Sistan.  We  may  suppose  two 
territories,  one  compact  and  concent  rat  etl,  which  may  be  termed 
'Sistan  Proper,'  the  other  detaclied  and  irregular,  which  may  be  termed 
•Outer  Sistan.'"  1 

Tbe  following  are  tbe  cities  of  Seistan : — 

Cavul  (Cabul),  RAvad  (Relmt),  Bost,  Farlav  (Fariab),  Zarnlastan, 
and  Zarang  (Dooshak). 


*  ,,  Journejfrom  Bunder  Abbas  to  Meshed  bj  Sistan,  "by  Sir  F.J.  Ooldsmld. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol,  XXII.,  p.  88. 
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The  fourth  group  is  that  of  the  towns  of  Kim»an  and  Pjrs.  It 
contains  the  following  towns  : — 

Kerman,  Veb  Arta»hir,  Stakhar  (Istakhar  or  Persepolis),  I>aral>- 
gird  near  Shiraz,   Vish-Shapuhar,  Artashir  Gadnian  or 
Firouzabad^  and  Touj. 
The   fifth   group,  forms   the  towns  of   Khiszi&tan^  which   are  the 
following  ; — 

Oharmazd-Artashir  or  AhMiAz,  Ram  Obarmazd,  Shus,  Shnster, 

Vandu^-SbApabar,    Airan^^irA-Shjipuhar,   Nahar  Tirak, 

SimlanyKlmrayastrAskar (Askar Moukarram),  Veh  (Hey), 

Ga€  (Ispahan)i,  Khajriui  (Kazeronn)^  Adjan,  and  Kard. 

The    sixth   and   the   last   group  contains  towns,   which   cannot  be 

ascribed  to  any  one  province.     They  I'elong  to  different  provinces  in 

different  directions*     They  are  the  f  olltwing  : — 

Ashkajr    (2Bfd),    Atar0j:)r»talvan    (Adarbaijan),    NinaT    (Nineveh), 
Ganjeh,  AmuL  (Amul),  and  Bagdad. 
III. 
"We  wifl  now  speak  of  the  cities  im  detail, 

Samarcand^T— Our  Pahlavi  book  attribtttes  the  foandation  of 
Samarcand  to  Kaus  of  Kobad  of  the  Kyanian  dynasty  of  Persia,  aiad  its 
completion  to  his  son,  Siavakhsh.  Tabari  says,  thsui  Samarcand  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  KobAd,  but  he  attributes  its  foundation  to  one 
Samar  (Scharaar),  a  general  of  Tobba  aboiv-Karib,  a  king  of  Yemen.^ 
Ma^oudi  also  attributes  its  foundation  to  Saisar.^  Tabari,  later  oh, 
says,  that  Alexander  the  Great  founded  rt.  When  oriental  writers 
speak  of  the  foundation  of  a  city^  we  nrost  not  always  understand  by 
that  term,  its  original  foundation,  but  its  being  rekwlt  or  decorated  or 
enlarged.  Edrisi  says  this  more  clearly :  "■  Saniarcande  doit  sa 
fondation  au  Toba-el-Akbar^  (roi  de  1'  Arabie  Heureuse),  et  ses  pro- 
gres  a  Dhoul-Carnein  (Alexandre  le  Grand)."* 

The  Shah-nameh  throws  no  further  light  on  the  question  of  the 
foundation  of  Samarcand.  What  we  leara  from  this  book,  is  merely 
this,  that  at  one  time,  it  l>e]onged  to  the  Persians,  that  latterly  Afrasiab, 
the  Turanian,  had  taken  it  away  from  their  hands,  and  that  in  accord- 

>  Tabari  par  Zotenberg  II.,  pp.  31,  32,  157. 

*  Ma^oudl  parBarbier  de  Meynard  I.,  p,  352. 

'  He  is  the  same  as  the  Tobba  abou-Karih,  of  Tabari,  the  master  of  Samar, 

*  Geopraphied' Edrisi,  par  Janbert,  II.,  p.  198. 
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ance  with  one  of  the  terms  of  peaee  made  with  Si&vakhsh,  the  son  of 
Kalis,  it  went  back  into  the  liands  of  tlie  Persians. ^  It  appears  then, 
that  Kaus  must  have  begun  bailding  it,  -when  it  whs  captured  by 
Afrasiab,  and  that  Siavakhsh  finished  it,  on  regaining  it,^  according  to 
the  terras  of  peace.  Though  Tabari,  Ma90udi,  Edrisi,  and  Firdousi 
do  not  directly  support  oar  Pahlavi  book  in  its  statement,  that  Kaus 
founded  it,  other  oriental  writers  do.  "  Samarkand  remonte  a  la  plug 
haute  a-.itiq^uite.  Les  annales  de  I'Or'.ent  musulman  en  rapportent  la 
foudation  sous  le  nom  de  Sogdo  (d'"ou  Sogdiane)  a  1'  epoque  hero'ique 
de  riiistoire  persane,  en  I'attribuaat  au  Keianide  Kei-Kaous  fiis  de 
Kei-Koubad.3 

There  is  one  statement  about  Samarcand  in  this  new  treatise,  which 
throw3  some  Tight  upon  the  locality  of  one  oi'  the  two  celebrated 
libraries  of  ancient  Persia. 

We  find,  what  Dr.  West  calls,  «  The  Traditional  History  of  the 
Zoroastrian  Scriptures  "  in  several  Pahalavi  books.^  According  to 
that  history,  when  Zoroaster  revealed  his  new  religion,  Kai  .Vishtasp, 
the  then  ruler  of  Persia,  asked  him  to  write  down  the  scriptures.  The 
king  ordered,  that  the  original  be  kept  in  the  treasnry  of  Shapigan  or 
Shaspigan,  and  that  an  authentic  copy  be  deposited  in  Dazh-i-Napisht, 
i.e.,  the  castle  of  written  dQcument&.  Thus,  two  great  libraries  were 
established,  the  one  of  Shapigan,  and  the  otlier  of  Dazh-i-Napisht. 
On  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  on  account  of 
the  devastations  that  he  committed,  is  termed  ''  the  evil-destined 
villain"  {nidr-i-dush-gadman')  &nd  "the  CMrsei.  (gazasJde)  Alexiedar," 
the  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  his  troops-. 

The  books  in  the  library,  attached  to  the  treasury  of  Shapigan,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arumans,  i.e.,  the  Greeks  of  those  provinces, 
which  latterly  formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Pomans, 
and  they  were  translated  ir*to  Greek.     Our  Pahlavi  book  also  refers 

1  Mohl.  II.,  p.  272, 11.  9-'3-24.  The  ruins  of  Afi-i'isiab  arc  still  iioiuted  out 
to  travellers  at  Samarcaud.  "Through  the  Heart  of  Asia,"  by  Bonvalot, 
(Vol.ll.,  pp.  7,  31.) 

*  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Geographic  Uuiverselle  (1892).  Vidr  the  word 
Samarkand. 

'  Diakard  Bk.  III.,     Haug's  Introductioa  lo  the  Zend  Pahlavi  Glossary  of 

Dastur  Dr.  Hoshangji,  pp.  xxxi.-xxxviii.    West's  Dinkard,  6.  B.  E.,  Vol.  xxxvii., 

pp.  xxs.-xxxi.,  pp.  412-413,     Ardai  Virlif  Nflmeh,  dnp.  I.   1-15.    Virh-  Tansar's 

.letter  to  the  King  of  Tabarlstan,  Journal  Asiatique,  Neuviline  Sc'rie  Tome  III. 

(March,  April,  May,  June,  189J,).     p.  516. 
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to  this  traditional  history  in  a  few  words.  It  says  that  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  vSamarcand,  which  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Khorasan 
(or  the  Eastern  districts),  was  laid  by  king  Kaus  of  Kobad,  and  that 
the  city  was  completed  by  his  son  Siavakhsh.  Kaikhosru,  the  son  of 
Siavakhsh,  was  born  there,  and  he  had  built  tlierein  a  glorious  fire- 
temple.     The  book  then  proceeds  to  say: 

"  In  the  end,  Zoroaster  brought  the  religion  and  by  the  order  of  king 
Vishtasp  wrote  1,200  ^  pargar els'  (chapters)  of  religious  writings  on 
golden  tablets  and  deposited  them  in  the  treasury  of  that  Fire-temple. 
At  last  the  accursed  Sikandar  (Alexander)  burnt  and  threw  into  the 
river  the  (collection  of  the)  religious  writings  (Dinkard)  of  seven 
kings."     (Vide  mj  Aiyadgar-i-Zoriran,  &c.,  p.  55.) 

This  passage,  not  only  repeats,  what  is  already  said  in  the  above- 
named  Pahlavi  works  about  the  early  part  of  the  traditional  history 
of  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures,  but  says  something  more.  It  says,  that 
the  writings  burnt  l)y  Alexander  were  not  only  those  of  Zoroaster 
alone,  but  also  the  religious  literature  collected  by  seven  kings.i 

Now,  where  were  the  two  libraries  of  the  Zoroastrian  books  situated  ? 
The  one  of  the  Dazh-i-Napisht,  which  was  burnt  by  Alexander, 
was  situated,  according  to  the  Dinkard,  in  the  country  of  Iran 
{Airdn  Shaira.  The  Zend  Pahlavi  Glossary,  XXXII.).  It  appears 
from  the  Ardai  Viruf-Nameh  (ch.  I.,  4),  that  the  city  of  Iran,  in 
which  it  was  situated,  was  Stakhar-i-Papakan,  i.  e.,  Istakhar  or 
Persepolis  of  Ardesir  Bahegan.  As  to  the  second  library,  viz.,  that 
of  Shaspigan,  its  situation  has  not  been  as  yet  settled.     Dr.   Haug2 

'  Though  the  number  of  kings  mentioned  here  is  seven,  we  find  later  on 
that  the  names  of  eight  kings   are  enumerated.    They   are  Jam   (Jamshed) 
Azidahiika  (Zohak),   Feridun,  Minocheher,  Kaus,  Kai  Khosru,  Lohrasp,  and 
Vishtasp.     The  reason,  why,  though  eight  kings  are  enumerated,  the  religions 
writings  (Dinkard)  of  only  seven  kings  are  said  to   have  been  collected,  is, 
that  the  King  Azidahak  or  Zohak  is  not  taken  into  consideration.     The  names 
of  the  prominent  kings  of  Iran,  commencing  from  Jamshed,  are  mentioned 
one  by    one,    and  Azidah^k's  name  is  also  mentioned  as  that  of  a  prominent 
king,  bathe  was  an  irreligious  monarch,  and  so,  as  such,  could  not  have  written 
or  collected  any  religious  works.    The  fact,  that  Azidahak  is  not  considered  by 
the  author  to  have  been  a  monarch,  wlio  contributed  anything  to  the  collection 
of  religious  writings  in  the  library  attached  to  the  fire-temple  in  Samarcand, 
is  clear  from  the  fact,  that,  while  we  find  in  the  test,  the  words  '^ak-i'  (that 
of,  i.e.,  ihekhuddi  or  sovereignty  of),  repeated  before  all  the  monarch?,  we  do 
not  find  them  repeated  before  the  name  of  AzilahSka. 

^  Zand  Pahlavi  Glossary  of  Dastur  Hoshangji,  Introduction,  p.  XXXVI.  n.  2. 
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thought,  that  Shaspigan  "  v?a8,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the  fort  at 
Pasargada?  where  Cyras  was  buried."  But  our  book  seems  to  settle 
the  question,  and  says,  that  the  other  Hbrary  was  at  Samarcand.  It 
was  attached  to  the  great  fire-temple  of  that  city,  founded  originally  by 
king  Kaikhosru.  Samarcand,  though,  now  and  then,  under  the  terri- 
tories belonging  to  Iran,  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  city  of  Iran 
(Iran  Shatra),  as  Istakhar  was.  It  was,  now  and  then,  a  Turuniau 
city.  Hence,  it  is,  that  the  library  of  Dazh-i-!Napisht  is  specially 
spokea  of,  as  situated  in  the  city  of  Iran,  as  distinguished  from  the 
library  of  Shaspigan,  situat-ed  in  Samarcand,  which  was  more  a 
Turanian  city  than  an  Iraniaa  one. 

But,  there  is  one  difficulty,  presented  by  our  text,  which  would 
prevent  us  from  settling  the  question,  that  the  Shaspigan  Library 
was  situated  in  Samarcand.  It  is  this,  that  our  text  says  of  the 
Samarcand  Library  also,  that  it  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  and  not  only 
that,  but  that  its  contents  were  thrown  into  the  river.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  know  that  the  Shaspigan  Library  was  not  immediately 
burnt  by  Alexander,  but  that  most  of  its  books  were  translated  by 
the  Greeks  into  their  own  language,  and  that  it  was  some  of  these 
translations,  that  Tansar  or  Taosar  made  use  of,  in  reviving  the 
ancient  literature  of  Iran  in  the  reign  of  Ardesir  Babegan.i  I  think, 
that  the  wj-iter  of  our  Pahlavi  treatise  has  committed  a  mistake  in 
saying,  that  the  library  of  Samarcand  was  burnt  by  Alexander. 
The  mistake  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  mistaking 
one  place  for  another,  their  names  being  identical.  We  have 
seen,  that  the  library  burnt  was  that  of  Dazh-i-Napisht,  situated  in 
Istakhar.  Now,  it  appears  from  Ebn  Haukal's  Oriental  Geography,^ 
that  there  is  near  Samarcand  also,  a  district  of  the  name  of  Istakhar, 
and  that  there  is  also  a  river  of  that  name  passing  from  the 
district.  This  identity  of  the  aaraes  of  _  two  place*,  seems  to 
have  led  the  author  of  the  Pahlavi  treatise,  into  the  mistake  of 
saying,  that  the  library  of  Samarcand  was  burnt  by  Alexander, 
and  not  only  that,  but  that  its  contents  were  thrown  into  the  river. 
The  statement  in  the  older  books  of  the  Dinkard  and  the  '  Viraf- 
Nameh,   that  the  library  (of  Dazh-i-Napisht)  at  Istakhar  was  burnt 

J  Vide  my  paper  ou  "  The.Antiqaity  of  the  Aveeta,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  Boyal  Asbttic  Society,  Vol.  XIX.,  No.  52.  Vide  above 
pp.  111-136- 

•  Sir  Win,  OusleT^s  Orient»l  Geography  of  Ebn  Haukal,  pp.  255-256. 
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by  Alexander,  seems  to  have  led  the  author  to  the  mistake  of  taking 
one  Istakhar  for  another,  the  Istakhar  of  Pars  for  the  Istakhar  of 
Saniarcand.  Thus  then,  our  treatise  &eems  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  locality  of  the  library  of  Shaspigan,  the  second  library  of  Iran.. 

BSllkh  or  BokliarS,- — The  second  city  of  Khorasan,  refenredle^ 

in   our   treatise,  is  Bakhar-i-Namik   {y^^     ■H^Jl)-     It  is  the    beautiful 

Bukhdhi  {Bdkhdhim  Srirdm)   of  the  Vendidad  (I,  7).   spoken   of,  as 

Bakhai--i-Ny6k  (^t")   *^t^)  in  the  Pahlavi  translation.     This  Bakhar  or 

Bakhal  of  the  Pahlavi  Vendidad,  is  identified  by  some  with  Balkh,  and 
by  others  with  Bokhara.  One  manuscript  of  the  Pahlavi  Vendidad  in 
my  possession,  identifies  the  Bakhdhi  of  the  Avesta  with  both  Balkh 

and  Bokluira  (^Vi  '^'iyj  •»J>  Balkh  Bokhara  nyok).  Now,  if  we  take 
this  city  to  be  Balkh,  Macoudi  speaks  of  it,  as     tx-.sc"'!  >.1j     i.e.,  the 

beautiful  Ballih  ^  which  epithet  corresponds  to  the  Sriram  (g-*^Jj» 
i.  e.,  the'beautiful)  of  the  Avesta^ 

Coming  to  the  name  of  its  founder,  we  find,  that  our  book  attrilxites 
the  foundation  of  a  place  called  Norazak  in  this  city  to  Asfandiar,  the 
son  of  King  Gushtasp.  No  other  oriental  work  connects  the  name  of 
Asfandiar  with  Balkh.  Macoudi,  YakoiU  2  and  Mirkhoiid  ^  attribute 
the  foundation  of  Balkh  to  Lohrasp,  the  grandfather  of  Asfandiar. 
Lolirasp  was  therefore  called  Ballchi  by  some.  According  to  the  same 
historians,  some  attribute  its  foundation  to  Kayomars,  some  to  Kaus, 
and  some  to  Alexander  the  Great.  According  to  Kinneir  some 
oriental  writers  attribute  it  to  Taimiiras.* 

According  to  Tabari^,  Lohrasp  built  there  a  residence,  which  he 
called  Housna  (t->-«-:^).  This  is  the  Al  Hasna  (^-^^1)  of  Macoudi, 
above  referred  to.     Ca2«^ini  attributes  its  foundation  to  Kaiomars.  ^ 

1  Magoudi  par  B.  de  Meynard  II.,  p.  121. 
a  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  112. 

3  Shea's  Mirkhond,  p.  59.  Muushi  Naval  Kishores  Lucknow  Edition  of 
1871,  Vol.  I.,  p.  150 

*  Kinneit's  Persian  Empire,  p.  187.  The  NovSzak,  referred  to  here,  taay  be 

the  Nawazi  (Fire-temple)  of  the  coins.  (Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the  Saa- 
sanians,  by  E.  Thoma°,  p.  17.) 

5  Tabari,  par  Zotenberg  I.,  p.  491.  «  Ousley's  Travels  II.,  p.  372. 
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Asfandiai"  is  callad  Nizehvar  («,  e.,  a  good  lancer)  iu   the  Afrins 

(^Jmuj^^^qmh    j^y  ]9{j  l^ajasjA      Our  work  explains,  -why  this  epithet 

■was  applied  to  him.  It  says,  that  he  pointed  his  lance  to  king  Arjasp 
and  his  accomplices  (Yasht,IX.  30,31),  saying,  that  if  they  would  not 
respect  thfe  new  religion  of  Zoroaster,  he  would  punish  them  with  his 
lance. 

Kharzeni. — The  foundation  of  KhArzem  is  attributed  to  the  Resh 
of  tlie  Yftlioudgan,  i.e.,  to  the  chief  of   the  Jews.       The  Pahlavi  word 

•H5''Ms  the  Hebrew  ^<^-y  Arahic  (Ji^ij  i.e.,  the  chief.  AVe  find  this 
woid  in  many  Hebrew  words  denoting  the  titles  of  Jewish  chiefs,  e.g., 
Kesh  Metibta,  i.e.,  the  chief  of  the  Session,  Resh  Kalla  (professor), 
Resh  Galutha,  i.e.,  the  chief  of  the  Exiles. 2  At  times,  it  Avas  also  used 
with  the  proper  names  of  Jewish  dignitaries.  For  example,  Simeon 
Ben  Lakish,  a  Jewish  dignitary,  was  known  as  Resh  Lakish.  Of  all 
these  Reshes  or  chiefs,  the  rank  of  Resh  Galutha  saj^-^^^  ti^Sil  '•^•' 
the  Exilarch,  or  the  chief  of  the  Exiles,  was  considered  lo  be  the 
highest.  According  to  Albiruni,  "the  head  of  the  exiles,  who  had  been 
banished  from  their  homes  in  Jerusalem,  is  the  master  of  every  .lew  in 
the  world  ;  the  ruler  whom  they  obey  in  all  countries,  whose  order  is 
carried  out  under  most  circumstances."  3  ....  He  "must  of  neces- 
sity be  one  of  the  descendents  of  David  ;  an  offspring  of  another  family 
would  not  be  fit  for  this  office."*  In  another  part  of  our  book,  the 
chief  (Resh  Galutha)  is  called  Yahoudgan  Shah,  i.e.,  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  because  in  the  court  of  some  of  the  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia,  he 
enjoyed  royal  honours.  Some  of  these  chiefs  were  the  favourites  of 
Persian  kings  and  had  founded  separate  colonies  of  their  co-religionists 
in  Persia.  When  our  text  epeaks  of  the  foundation  of  Kharzem  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Jews,  we  must  understand  by  it,  the  foundation  of  a 
Jewish  colony  there,  because,  we  know  from  the  Avesta,^  that  the  town 
existed  long  before  the  Sassanian  times. 


1  The  correct  form  is  -ti''',  vide  section  47  of  the  text.    Vide  my  Ai 

zarir^n,  Bhatroiha-i-  Air^n  aud  Afdya  va  Sahigiha-i-Sistan,  p.  101. 

a  History  of  the  Jews,  by  Graetz,  Vol.  II.,  p.  .554. 

»  The  Chronologj  of  Ancient  Nations,  by  Albiiuui.     Translated  by  Dr.  Sac- 
hau,  p.  19.  4  Ihid,  p.  68, 

"  Vast  IX.  (Melier)  14. 
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Three  other  Jewish  colonies  are  referred  to  in  this  treatise,  as  fouud- 
cd  hj  the  Jews,  or  more  particularly  by  Shishin-dobht,  the  daughter 
of  oue  Resh  Galutha,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  .and  the  wife  of  Yezdagard 
of  Shivpuhar,  »>.,  Yezdagard  I.,  the  sou  of  Shapur  III. 

According  to  Firdousi,  Y-ezdiigard  L  wa-s  the  son  of  Shapur  III. 
Tabari  says,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beharjini  IV.,  but  adds  that  some 
consider  him  to  be  the  son  of  Shapur  and  the  brother  of  Beharam.i 
Ma^oudi  calls  him  to  be  the  son  of  Shapur,^  but  on  the  authority  of 
another  writer,  says  later  on,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beharam.^  Mir- 
hhond  says,  that,  according  to  some,  he  was  the  sou  of  Beharam,  and 
according  to  others,  tlie  brother  of  Beharam.^  Malcolm  says,  on  the 
authority  of  several  historians,  that,  according  to  some,  Yezdagard  was 
the  brother  of  Beharam,  and  according  to  others,  the  son.  Rawlinson 
calls  him  the  sou  of  Beharam.  He  takes  some  Greek  writers  to  be 
hi^s  authorities.^  Our  Pahlavi  treatise  settles  this  question,  by  saying, 
that  Yezdagard  was  the  son  of  Shii|jur. 

Now,  i!his  Yezdagard  is  called  dafr^&i  (Arabic__,i^  stinking).    Most 

of  the  oriental  historians  call  him  a  wicked  king.  Firdousi  calls  him 
Yezdagard-i-BazIhgar  ij^  iy  ij^ '^J^i),  i-^->  the  wicked  Yezdagard. 
As  an  instance  of  his  wickedness,  Firdousi  gives  the  case  of 
his  son  Beharam  Gour's  imprisonment.  He  was  sent  to  pri- 
son for  nodding  in  the  court,  while  standing  in  his  presence.  At  the 
very  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  given  to  his  courtiers, 
a  cause  to  be  displeased  with  him.  Maooudi  calls  him  AI  Athim 
(*jj^l),  I.e.,  the  sinner.  In  some  Oriental  works,  he  is  spoken  of 
as  Pejehkiar,*  which  word  is  evidently  the  corruption  of  Bazehgar 
iSiyi)  of  Firdousi.  Mirkhond  calls  him  Faru  Bandehgar ' 
(.^»tVJ^Jj_^»),  wherein  the  word  (j.fj5<>ij)  is  evidently  the  corruption 
of  ^^  *3-  According,  to  Tabari,  some  called  him  (^*-'3l1)  and 
others  Al  Khashan  ((i>*k*kjl)5  *•*•'   *^^^    wicked   (Arabic  i^S,-^  hard, 

1  Tabari,  par  Zotenberg,  Vol.  II.,  p.  103. 

8  MR90udi,  B.  De  Meynard,  Vol.  II.,  p.  190.  3  Ibid,  Vol.  11.,  p.  238. 

*<>.i|  A^t  (j^jj^lj-J  ij^y^  3  (•'j'tO'~v  'j  ^J^^y^  LS'^'-i  (Mirkhond, 
Munshi  Naval  Ki&hore's  Edition,  p.  221.  Memoires  sur  la  Perse  par  S.  de 
Bacy,  p.  321.) 

B  Eutychius  (Vol.  I.,  p.  548).  Abu  Obeidah  (quoted  by  Macoudi,  Vol.  II., 
p.  238).  Sepeos  (p.  20.)    (The  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy  (1876),  p.  269  n.  3.) 

®  S.  de  Sacy.  Memoires  sur  la  Perse,  p.  321. 

»  Bombay  Edition,  p.  227. 
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rude).  According  to  all  these  Oriental  writers,  Yezdagard  was  called 
wicked  for  his  personal  wicked  characteristics.  But  we  learn  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that  there  was  another  reason,  why  he  was 
hated  by  his  own  countrymen.  According  to  Procopius,  Agathiaa 
and  Theophanes,  Arcadius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  had,  by  his  testa- 
ment, appointed  Yezdagard  the  guardian  of  his  young  son,  Theodosius 
the  Younger.i  According  to  Cedranus,  Yezdagard  was  given  a  legacy 
of  1,000  pounds  of  gold  in  return  for  this  duty  entrusted  to  him.  This 
circumstance,  they  say,  made  him  inclined  a  little  towards  the  Chris- 
tians.  Again,  Antiochus,  his  great  favourite,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  to  help  and  advise  young  Theodosius,  had,  by  his 
frequent  letters  in  favour  of  Christianity,  turned  the  mind  of  the 
Persian  king  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  so  much  so,  that  according 
to  some  Roman  writers,  he  began  persecuting  the  Zoroastrians  of 
Persia  for  the  sake  of  his  Christian  subjects.  Tlie  influence  of 
Antiochus  had  greatly  led  to  the  increase  of  the  Christian  population 
in  Persia.  According  to  Theophanes,  Yezdagard  himself  had  shown  a 
little  inclination  to  turn  a  Christian.  Bishop  Marutha  of  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Bishop  Abdaas  of  Ctesiphon,  had  great  influence  over  him. 
Prof.  Darmesteter,  while  referring  to  these  passages  in  our  treatise, 
in  his  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  says,  ori  the  authority  of 
jtrevious  writers,  that  it  was  this  monarch,  who  had  allowed  the  first 
Christian  synod  to  be  held  in  Persia,  in  the  town  of  Seleusia,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Bishop  of  Byzantium.2  Again,  he  had  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  a  church  at  Ctesiphon.  He  employed 
Christian  bishops  on  diplomatic  service.  It  is  said,  that  Bishop 
Marutha  gained  over  the  good-will  of  the  Persian  monarch,  by  once 
curing  by  his  prayers,  the  headache  from  which  the  king  was  suffering, 
and  which  the  Persian  Mobads  and  physicians  could  not  cure.  Again, 
they  say,  this  very  Bishop  Marutha  and  Bishop  Abdaas,  once,  by  their 
prayers  and  fasts,  chased  a  demon,  which  had  possessed  the  body  of  the 
son  of  the  kiug.3  All  these  statements,  however  exaggerated,  show, 
that  Yezdagard  was,  at  first,  a  little  inclined  towards  Cliristianity. 
Latterly,  he  had  turned  round  a  little.  According  to  Theophanes  and 
Theodaret,  Bishop  Abdaiis,  once,  depending  too  much  upon  his  influ- 


i  Kawlinson's  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy,  p.  272. 
2  Texte8  Pehlvis  Relatifs  au  Judaisme.    Eevue  des  l^tudeB  Juiyes  X 
Vq.XVIIT.,p.4i.  3Ifct«!,p.45. 
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ence  with  the  king,  set  fire  to  the  great  Fire-temple  of  Ctesiphon. 
Yezdagard  asked  him  to  rebuild  it  at  once.  Abdaas  refused  to  do  so. 
Tliis  exasperated  the  Persian  king,  and  he  ordered  a  general  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.  Thus,  it  was  the  favour,  that  he  had  shown  to  a 
foreign  religion,  and  his  inconsistent  and  wicked  conduct,  that  had 
made  him  unpopular  with  his  people,  and  gained  for  him  the  epithet  of 
ilafr,  referred  to  in  our  treatise,  and  the  epithets  of  Al  Athim,  Al  Kha- 
shan,  Bazehgar,  etc.,  referred  to  in  other  Oriental  worka.  He  met 
with  an  accidental  death,  being  kicked  by  a  ferocious  horse,  who 
appeared  to  be  altogether  quiet  when  he  went  before  him  to  ride, 
Most  of  the  oriental  writers  sjwak  of  this  kind  of  death,  as  a  punish- 
ment from  God  for  his  wicked  conduct. 

Now,  our  Pahlavi  treatise  goes  one  step  further,  and  points  out,  that 
Yezdagard  was  not  only  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Christians, 
but  also  towards  the  Jews.  We  learn  from  other  sources,  that  on  great 
occasions  he  specially  invited  to  his  court  the  religious  chiefs  of  the 
Jews.  Huna,  the  son  of  Nathan,  who  was  a  Jewish  prince,  was  a 
special  favourite  of  Yezdagard.  We  read  the  following  on  this  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews : — "  He  (Yezdagard)  was  exceedingly  well 
-i-iected  towards  tiie  .Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Christians.  On  the  days  of  homage  there  were  present 
at  his  court  the  three  representatives  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  :  Ashi, 
of  Sora  ;  Mar-Zutra,  of  Pumbeditha ;  and  Amemar  of  Nahardea. 
Huna  bar  Nathan,  who,  if  he  was  no  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  must 
nevertheless  have  been  possessed  of  considerable  influence,  held  fre- 
quent intercourse   with  Jezdijird's   court.     Such  a  mark   of  attention 

on  the  part  of  a  Persian  king may  be  regarded   as  a 

proof  of  high  favour."  (History  of  the  Jews  by  Graetz,  Vol.  II., 
page  617.) 

Kow,  there  was  one  special  reason,  why  Yezdagard  was  exceed- 
ingly well  aflected  towards  the  Jews.  We  learu  for  the  first  time 
from  'our  Pahalavi  treatise,  that  Yezdagard  was  married  to  a  Jewish 
princess.  No  other  works,  oriental  or  occidental,  refer  to  this  point. 
Shishin  Dokht  is  the  name  of  this  Jewish  princess.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Resh  Galutha,  i.e.,  the  Jewish  Exilarch,  who  is 
spoken  of  here,  as  Yahoudgan  Shah,  /.e.,  the  King  of  the  Jews. 
She  seems  to  have  played,  if  not  the  same,  as  Darmesteter  says, 
at  least  a  similar  part,  as  that  played  by  queen  Esther  of  the  Old 
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Testament.  It  appears,  that  not  only  Jewish  princesses,  but  other 
Jewish  ladies  had  begun  influencing  the  Persians  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we  find,  tliat  the  Dinkard 
deprecates  marriages  with  Jewish  women.^  As  to  the  question,  who 
tliis  particular  Rish  Galutak,  Avhose  daughter,  Shishin  Dokht,  Yezda- 
gard  had  married,  was,  the  above  passage  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
seems  to  show,  that  it  was  Huna,  the  son  of  Nathan,  who  had  con- 
siderable influence  with  Yezdagard. 

According  to  our  treatise,  it  was  this  Jewish  queen  of  Yezdagard, 
who  had  founded  in  Persia,  Shus  and  Shuster,  the  well-known  towns 
of  Khuzistan.  Not  only  that,  but  it  ^Yas  at  her  special  desire,  that  a 
Jewish  colony  was  founded  in  Ga8  (Ispahan).  We  will  first  speak  of 
the  towns  of  Shus  and  Shuster,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  her. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  the  ancient  times,  there 
were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Susan  or  Susa  j  the  more  ancient,  the 
Shusan  of  the  Scriptures,  being  situated  on  the  Karun  or  Eul^eus,  and 
the  other,  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  being  situated  near  the  Cherkheh  or 
Choaspes.  The  Shus  of  our  treatise  seems  to  be  the  first  of  these 
two.  Tradition  and  some  oriental  authors^  attribute  to  this  town  of 
Shus  (Susa),  the  tomb  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  Daniel.  So,  it  is  likely, 
that  the  Jewish  queen  of  the  Persian  king  took  advantage  of  her 
influence  over  her  royal  husband  and  rebuilt  or  enlarged  or  improved 
the  town,  with  which  the  name  of  a  prophet  of  her  religion  was 
connected.  According  to  Tabari,^  it  is  a  very  ancient  town  and  said 
to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Shapur  II. 

Shuster,  the  other  city,  whose  foundation  or  rather  enlargement 
also  is  attributed  to  the  queen  Shishin-dokht,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Karun  at  the  distance  of  about  32  miles  from  Susa.  Tabari*  and 
other  authors^  attribnte  its  original  foundation  to  Shapur  I.,  who, 
they  say,  had  ordered  Emperor  Valerian,  whom  he  had  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  to  send  Roman  engineers  to  build  this  and  other 
cities.     Firdousi^  also  refers  to  this  fact,  and  says,  especially  of  the 


•  Dastur  Peshotan's  Dinkard,  Vol.  II.,  p.  90. 

2  Ebn  Haukal,  Oasley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  76. 

3  Zotenberg  II.,  p.  95. 

*  Ibid.  II.,  p,  79,  ^  Malcolm't;  History  of  Persia,  I.,  p.  542. 
s  Mohl.  v..  p,  392. 
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waterworks  of  this  town,  that  they  were  built  by  Beranous,  a  Homan 
engineer,  at  the  orders  of  Shapur  I. 

The  similarity  of  the  names  (Shus  and  Shuster)  of  these  towns' 
with  that  of  their  founder  Sliishin-dokht  is  striking.  The  original 
name  of  this  queen  may  be  Shushan,  which  is  a  common  Hebrew 
name  of  Jewish  women,  and  Shishin  may  be  a  corrupted  form.  The 
Hebrew  name  Shusan  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Arabic  u^j*^  susan 
meaning  a  "  hly."  The  word  dol:ht  is  the  contracted  form  of  dokhtar 
j^A.^  i.e.,  daughter.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  maiden,  girl  or 
princess,"  and  is  added  to  the  names  of  several  Persian  queens,  e.g., 
Purau-dokht  and  Azermidokht. 

As  to  the  town  of  Gae,  wherein  Shishin-dokht  had  founded  a  colony 
of  the  Jew.j,  the  name  Gac  is  another  form  of  Jae  or  Djey,  which 
Avas  the  ancient  name  of  Ispahan.^  A  part  of  Ispahan,  now  in  ruins, 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Djey.  It  was  also  known  as  Yahoudeh, 
i.e.,  the  •  quarters  of  the  Yahoudis  or  Jews.  "  Ispahan  etait 
anciennement  la  ville  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Djey..  Elle  se  nommait, 
premitivement  Djey,  puis  Yahoudieh."^  Our  text  attributes  its 
original  foundation. to  Alexander.^ 

1  Dictionnaire  de  la  Geographic,  etc.,  par.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  4o. 

^  Ibid,  p.  4i. 

^  The  late  Prof.  Darmesteter  had  a  copy  of  the  old  text  (MK)  supplied  to 
hira,  wherein,  a  part  beiag  eaten  away  by  worms,  two  letters  are  wanting.  The 
words  in  the  old  text,  as  given  by  Darmesteter  in  his  "  Textes  Pehlvis  Relatifs, 
au  Judaisme  (Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  XVIII.  p.  41)  is  •'  Shatrostcln-i-Gai 
gujastak  Alaksandaro  pilp.  .  .  .  kart."  Darmesteter,  in  his  translation,  takes 
the  missing  letters  to  be  Se,  reads  the  word  pilpSe  and  translates  the  sentence 
thus  "  La  ville  de  Gai  fut  foul^e  aux  pieds  des  elepihants,  par  le  maudit  Alexan- 
dre.," But,  it  appears  from  the  Teheran  manusciipt  J.,  copied  from  the  original, 

when  it  was  in  a  good  condition,  that  the  word  was   philjyhous     (•H3'0-''e))» 

Now  Firdousi  gives  philJiouft  o"-?'  ^»*  as  the  name  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Mohl.  V.,  p.  57).  In  Persian  the  \f ord pliilkoux ^^j,f  (J,xi 
can  easily  be  ve^d  ijli  ilphou ><  i^y  0^  by  diopping    a  dot   (nukte)   from    (Jj 

h.     So,   it    appears  intelligible,  how   the   copyist   put   in  pJiilj)/ious   JotoJ^o 

for  pJiifkous     (•HJIAJJ'o)-     Anyhow  Prof.   Darmesteter's  readiDg^t7^(ie  cannot 

hold  good,  because,  here,  there  is  no  question  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Ispahan  (,fut    t'ouK'e),   b»t   on    the    contrary  that   of  its   construction.     That 
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Some  Persian  writers  carry  the  fonndation  of  Ispahfin  to  a  period 
earlier  than  that  of  Alexander.  According  to  our  text,  the  Jewish 
queen  of  Yezdagard  had  founded  a  Jewish  colony  at  Ispahan,  but 
according  to  other  authors,  the  Jews  lived  there,  long  before  this 
time.  It  is  possible,  that  this  Jewish  queen  rebuilt  their  quarters  or 
their  part  of  the  town.  According  to  Yak  oat,'  it  was  Bakht-en-Nasr 
(Nebuchadnezzer)  who,  after  taking  Jerusalem,  brought  the  Jews  as 
prisoners  to  Ispahan,  where  they  built  quarters  of  their  own  and 
called  them  Yahoudieh.2  Their  population  there,  latterly  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  according  to  Mansour  ben  Badan,  there  was 
hardly  a  family  in  Ispahan,  which  conld  not  trace  its  descent  from  a 
Jewish  ancestor.  Ebn  HaukaP  names  a  place  called  Jehudistan,  just 
near  Ispahan.  That  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  Yahoudieh,  because 
it  also  means  "  the  place  of  the  Jews." 

IVTerUV-rud. —  It  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Bebaram  of  Yezdagard. 
It  is  the  Maniv-al-rud  (Jjj  J'j^*)  of  Ebn  Haukal.*  It  is  the 
Marv-rud  (•ijjj^*)  of  the  ShahnAmeh.^  The  Beharam,  rt-ferred  to 
liere,  is  Beliariim  V,,  known  as  Beharam  Gour.  From  other  oriental 
works,  we  know  nothing  of  Meruvrud  being  founded  by  Beharam 
Gour.  But  wliat  we  know  from  Mirkhond  and  Firdousi  is  only  this, 
-that  Beharam  Gour  had  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Khukan  of  Chin 
at  a  place  known  as  Merv^  (j,»-«).  But  this  Merv  seems  to  be  quite 
a  different  place  from  Merv-al-rud.  It  is  possible  that  Mirkhond  and 
Firdousi  have  mixed  up  these  two  places.  After  the  victory  at  the 
above  place,  Beharam  Gour  is  said  to  have  built  a  large  column 
{■^^■^)  to  mark  out  the  frontiers  of  Iran  and  Tur;ln. 

]Vl6rilV  and  Harae- — l>oth  of  them  are  said  to  be  founded  by 
Alexander  ihe  Great.     Meruv  is  the  well  known  city  of  Merv,  known 

Alexander  had  destroyed  tlie  city  of  Ispahan,  does  not  t^ppear  from  any  author, 
but  the  fact,  that  he  had  founded  it.  appears  from  Athar  el-Bilad  fDans  le  livre 
Athar  el-Bilad,  c'est  Alexandre  seul  qui  e.st  nomme  comme  fondateurd'Ispahan. 
Diot.  de  la  Geogr.,  &c.  B.  de  Meynaid,  p.  41).  Tabari  al8o  supports  this 
statement  (l.,p.  517). 

1   Diet.  B.  de  MaynarJ,  p.  45.  «  Ibid. 

3  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  169. 

*  Ousley's  Oriental  Geogr  iphy,  pp.  213,  £1'.,  220.  C22,  231. 

5  Mohl.  II.,  p.  2.-3  ;  IV.,  p.  189. 

6  Mirkhond,   traduit,  par  Silve  .tre    de  Sacy,    pp.  r34-336  j  ?.'uu?lii    Naval 
Eishore's  Edition,  p.  229,  1.  13  ;  Mohl.  V.,  p,).  t)7C-78. 
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also  as  the  Merv  Shahjan.  Ebn  Haukal'  also  attributes  its  founda- 
tion to  Alexander  the  Great.  Yakout  and  other  oriental  writers  also 
say  the  same  thing.3  It  is  called  Merv  Shahjan  (i.e.,  Merv  the  city  of 
the  king),  because  it  was  one  of  the  four  royal  cities  of  Khorasan.' 
According  to  Yakout,  it  was  called  Shahjan  (L'ame  du  roi)  because  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  greatest  cities  of  Khorasan.*  Antiochns 
Nicatore  had  rebuilt  the  city  and  called  it  Antiochia.  Tabari  also 
attributes  its  foundation  to  Alexander  the  Great.^ 

The  city  of  Harae  is  the  Haroyu  >«V*'0'  of  the  Vendidad,  Hariva 

of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  Aria  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  the 
modern  Herat.  Yakout  also  attributes  its  foundation  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  '*  La  ville  d' Herat,  dit  ed-Dehbi,  a  ete  fondee  par 
Alexandre,  lorsque  ce  conqnerant,  ayant  envahi  I'Orient,  se  preparait  a 
attaquer  la  Chine.' "  Some  writers  attribute  its  foundation  to 
Lohrasp  and  its  rebuilding  to  Gushtasp,  Bahmau  and  to  Alexander.? 

^UL       \jijj      V£.^l     t^l^i     k;A«»t^ 

Silveetrc  de  Sacy^  says,  on  the  authority  of  an  oriental  geographer, 
that  Herat  was  first  founded  by  an  Emir  of  that  name,  and  rebuilt  by 
Alexander. 

Pushdll- — This  name  is  variously  written  by  eastern  writers, 
as  j*^y  or  jf*^^  or  ^-iiw^.  It  is  at  the  distance  of  10  farsakhs 
from  Herat.  Some  attribute  its  foundation  and  its  name  to  Pasheng, 
the  son  of   Afrasiab^,  who  was  otherwise  known  as  Shideh^o  (gAJ[-i). 


»  Ousley's  Oriental  Greography,  p.  215. 

»  Di/:tionnaire  de  la  Perse,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  527,  n.  2. 

»  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  1 79. 

•  Dictionnaire,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  526. 
'  Tabari  par  Zotenberg,  Vol.  I,  p.  617. 

•  Dictionnaire,  B.  de  Meyaard,  p.  593.  ">  thid^  p.  592. 

•  Memories  snr  la  Perse,  par  S.  de  Sacy,  p.  389. 

»  Diet.,  B.de  Meynard,  p.  123,  D.l.    »o  Livre  desRots.Mohl.  IV.,p.80,I.  713. 
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4iecort3ing  to  Kinneir,i  "  Pushing  is  a  considerable  town,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Herat,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Herirood."  The  founda- 
tion of  this  city  is  attributed  to  Shapur  of  Artashir,  i.  e.,  Shapur  I. 
In  our  treatise,  the  foundation  of  seven  cities  is  attributed  to  Shapur  I. 
According  to  Firdonsi,  Shapur  had  founded  several  cities  with  the 
help  of  an  engineer  or  a  geometrician  (,_5^<>i,)  named  Beranous  {vide 
above  p.  11)  sent  to  him  by  Emperor  Valerian  of  Rome.  The  seven 
cities,  referred  to  in  our  book,  as  founded  by  Shapur,  are  the  following  : 
(1)  Pushen.  (2)  Neo  Shsipuliar.  (3)  Hairat.  (4)  Vish  Shapuhar. 
(5)  Vandu-i-Shapuhar.     (6)  Airankard-i-ShJipuhar.     f7)  Kharayast. 

"Pug. — Tus  of  Naodar  is  said  to  have  founded  it.  It  is  the  Tons  of 
Ebn  Haukal,  according  to  whom,  it  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Nisha- 
pour.-  According  to  Macoudi,  king  Feridun  had  built  a  great  fire- 
temple  here.  The  building  of  the  city  of  Mesched  in  its  neighbour- 
hood eclipsed  the  city  of  Tus.  The  following  story  is  related  about  its 
foundation  : — Once  upon  a  time,  Kaikhosru  sent  Tus,  the  son  of 
Naodar,  to  the  frontiers  of  Turan  to  fight  against  AfrAsiab.  .  He  spe- 
cially directed  Tus  to  avoid  the  route  of  Kehxt,  lest  Farud,  the  step- 
brother of  Kaikhosru,  who  was  living  there,  might  create  a  quarrel 
and  fight  with  him.  Tus,  on  his  way  to  the  frontiers  of  Turan,  passed 
by  way  of  Kelat,  in  spite  of  Kaikhosru's  directions  to  the  contrary. 
Farud  thereupon  sought  a  quarrel,  fought  with  Tus,  and  was  killed  in 
the  battle.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  step-brother,  Kaikhosru 
got  enraged  against  Tus,  who  got  afraid  to  return  to  the  court  of  the 
Persian  King.  He,  therefore,  stayed  in  KhorasAn,  and  founding  a 
new  city,  named  it  Tus,  after  his  name.^  The  Dabistan*  also  attributes 
its  foundation  to  Tus.  Tus  is  mentioned  in  our  books  as  the  seat  of 
the  sepdh-paf,  i.  e.,  the  commander-in-chief.  According  to  Tabari, 
the  sovereigns  of  Tabaristan  and  of  Khorasan  were  called  Ispehbads, 
or  Sepahbads,  i.  e.,  the  commanders  of  armies. 

Neo  Shflpuhar. — The  second  city  founded  by  Shapur  I,  is 
Nishapur  (^_yjl.iaJ),  the  well-known  city  of  KhorasAn.  According 
to  Ebn  Haukal,  one  of  the  places  outside  its  suburbs,  is  known  as 
Kohendez,  and  one  of  its  gates  is  known  asDer-i-Kohendez^  (3A*t»j.i). 

1  Persian  Empire,  p.  183.  2  Onsley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  215. 

3  Mecan's  Shahnameh.     Persian  Preface,  32.    Tabari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  467. 

*  The  Dabistan  by  Shea  and  Troyer,  Vol.  I,  p.  52. 

■»  OuBley'i  Oriental  Geogi-apby,!*.  214. 
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The  Kohendez,  referred  to  by  Firdousi,!  as  founded  in  NishSpur  br 
Shapur  I.,  is  the  above  Kohendez  referred  to  by  Ebn  Haukal. 


Mohl.  v.,  p.  392. 


Ma^oiidi  attributes  its  foundation  to  Shapur  II2.  On  the  authority 
of  an  oriental  historian  and  geographer,  Kinneir  says  :  "  This  city 
was  founded  by  Taimuras,  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  was,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  rebuilt  by  Sapor  I."^  Hamd 
Allah  Mustofi  also  attributes  its  original  foundation  to  Taimuras, 
and  its  rebuilding  to  Shapur  I.  "  Le  premier  fondateur  de  cette 
ville  est,  dit-on,  Thahomers.  Quand  elle  fut  ruinee,  Ardeschir 
BabegAn  batit  une  autre  ville  qu'il  nomma  Kih  (  <^  ).  Son  fils 
Schupour,  qui  gouvernait  le  Khoracan,  le  pria  de  lui  donner  cette 
ville  ;  pique  du  refus  de  son  pere,  il  eleva  sur  les  mines  de  I'antique 
cite  de  Thahomers  une  ville  nouvelle  qui  fut  nommee  Nih  Schapour 
ou  la  ville  de  Shapour,  dont  les  Arabes  formerent  plus  tard  le  mot 
Nigabour."'^  This. passage  gives  a  derivation  of  the  name  Nishapur, 
It  says,  that  it  was  so  called,  because  it  was  a  city  (Neh  ^i  city) 
founded  by  Shapur. 

According  to  our  Pahlavi  treatise,  Shapur  I.  founded  the  city  of 
Nishapur,  at  a  place,  where  he  had  killed  an  enemy,  named  Pahlizak 
Tur,  a  name,  which  can  be  variously  read.  Now,  the  question  is,  who 
was  this  enemy.  From  Tabari,  we  learn,  that  Shapur  I.  had  killed  a 
hostile  monarch  in  Khurasan,  who  had  invaded  the  country  of  Persia 
during  Shapur's  absence  at  the  siege  of  Nisib.  "  Schapour.  .... 
fut  iuforme  qu'un  ennemi,  veuant  du  Khorasan,  avait  envahi  la  Perside. 
Schapour  retourna  dans  la  Perside,  attaqua  I'ennemi,  le  fit  prisonnier 
et  le  tua ;  puis  il  revint  a  Nisibe.''^  Unfortunately,  Tabari  does  not 
give  the  name  of  this  enemy,  whom  Shapur  had  killed.  So  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  ascertain,  if   he  was  the  same  person,  referre  d  to  in 

•  Mohl.  Vol.,  p.  392.        »  Ma^oudi  par  B.  de  Meynard,  Vol.  II.,  p.  188. 

3  Persian  Empire,  p.  135.        *  Diet,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  578  n. 

5  Tabari  par  Zotenburg,  Vol.  II.,  p.  79.  Valerian  and  Odenathus  were  also 
defeated  by  Shapur,  but  they  were,  in  no  way,  connected  with  Khoras?n^ 
Pahlizak  can,  with  some  tranBmutation  of  letters,  be  read  Valerian. 
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our  text,  Macoudi,  Tabari  and  Mirkhond  speak  of  one  other  king,  as 
being  killed  by  Shapar  I.  This  king  is  variously  known  as  Zizan, 
Dhaizan  (Satiroun),  or  Manizen.    But  he  vvas  not  a  king  of  Khorasan. 

Kftin. — It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  king  Lohrasp.  It  is  the 
Kain  ^^l*  of  Ebn  Haukal,^  accoiding  to  whom,  it  is  about  six  days' 
journey  from  Herat.  According  to  Yakout,  it  is  about  eight  days' 
journey  from  Herat,  and  nine  days'  from  Nishapur.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  gate  of  Khorasan. 

Dahistan  in  tl^e  territory  of  Gurgan. — It  is  the  Dehestan  u;Ia,-^^ 
of  Ebn  Haukal.2  Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Narsi  of  the 
Ashkanian  dynasty,  who,  according  to  Macoudi,  was  the  fifth  reigning 
monarch  of  the  dynasty. 

KoumiS.— It  is  the  Koumis  <j»^^»  of  Ebn  Haukal,  situated  in 
Tabaristan,  within  the  territories  of  Mount  Damavand.^  It  is  said  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  Parsis  in  the  reign  of  Shapur  of  Yezda- 
gard>  The  word  i-j*.^*.©  Parsian  can  be  taken  for  the  Parthians, 
because  Damghan  in  the  district  of  Koumis  was  the  seat  of  the  Par- 
thians. "Damghan  .  .  ,  is  always  supposed  to  mark  the  sight 
of  the  ancient  Hekatompylos  (or  city  of  a  hundred  gates),  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  capital  of  the  Arsacid  dynasty  of  Parthian 
kings"  (Persia,  by  Curzon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  287). 

Khusrui. — We  now  come  to  a  group  of  five  cities,  known  by  the 
name  of  Khusrui,  and  said  to  be  founded  by  different  kings  of 
the  name  of  Khusrui.  It  is  very  difficult  to  identify  the  cities,  and 
the  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Khusrui  referred  to  in  our  book. 
There  were  several  cities  in  Khorasan,  bearing  the  name  of  Khusrui. 
Of  these,  one  is  Khusruv  Jird  or  Khusruv  Gird  (j)j^  ^jmAox  ^jt  jj-^). 
It  ia  situated  between  Koumis  and  Nishapur.  According  to  some 
oriental  writers,  it  was  founded  by  Kaikhosru.  "  Les  historiens 
orientaux  parlent  de  la  citadelle  de  Khosrewdjird  comme  d'une 
place  tres-fortifi^  dont  I'origine  remonterait  a  Keikhosrou."^.  "Le 
chateau   de   Khosraudjird    «»^  jj-^    —  C   etait    une    place    tres 

1  Ousley'8  Oriental  Geography,  p.  222,  223,  228. 

•  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  176. 

9  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  178,  212. 

♦  Vide  my  Aiyadgar-i-ZarirAn,  &c.,  p.68.  Pahlavi  text.  p.  20,8  18. 
^  Ta'  eit  Diet,  par  B.,  de  Meynard,  p.  208,  note. 
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forte,  dont  on  atfcribuait  la  construction  a  Kelkhosrou,  le  vainqucur 
d'Afraciab."!^  The  city  of  Djeser  Wadjerd  (  ij^  'jLr~^  )  mentioned  by 
Edrisi  as  situated  on  the  way  from  Rei  to  Nishapur,  is  this  same  city 
of  Khosraiidjird^  {i^  j^^mA).  This  city,  then,  is  the  second  city  in  our 
gronp,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kaikhusrui.  Again,  at  the  distance 
of  12  miles  from  the  above  city  of  Kbosraudjird,  there  is  a  city  known 
as  Jasrauabfid  [i\.i'S  j  jmA) ^  which,  I  think,  to  be  Khosrauabiid 
(oljt  j!,r*^)'  '^^  points  (Nukteh)  of  •  and  i  having  exchanged  places. 

It  is  the  Khosrabad  (.jIjT  ^^i.)  of  Yakout,  according  to  whom,  it 
is  two  "  farsakhs  "  distant  from  Merv.-^  This  city  then  appears  to  be 
the  third  city  in  our  list,  founded  by  Schad  Khosru  MustAvad  (abad). 

Again,  Yakout  speaks  of  another  city  Khosrew  Schah  (jCi  jj'^)  »s 
being  two  "farsakhs"  distant  from  Mcrv>  Thus,  we  find,  that 
there  were  three  cities  of  the  name  of  Khusrui  near  each  other  in 
Khorasan.  The  next  two  cities  also  seem  to  be  near  these  three 
cities,  yv^e  know  from  the  history  of  Persia,  that  there  were  five  kings 
of  the  name  of  Khosrui. — 

(1)  Kai  Khosru.    (2)  Khosru  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  who  reign- 
ed after  Pecorns  from   A.  D.   108  to  130.     (3)  Khosru 
who  reigned  for  a  short  time  after  Yezdagard  of  Shapur 
and  before  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  BeharAm  Gour. 
(4)  Khosru  Kobad  (NoshirvAn),  and  (5)  Khosru  Parviz. 
Of  these  five,  two  can  be  identified  with  those   in  our   Hst,  viz., 
Khosru  Kobad  and  Kai  Khosru.     So  the  remaining  three  Khosrus  of 
history  seem  to  be  the  other  three  Khosrus  referred  to  in  our  text. 

TV. 
We  now  come  to  the    second  group   of  cities,    viz.,   the  cities   of 
Khavar,  or  of  the  West. 

CtesipllOIl- — Ctesiphon,  the  first  city  mentioned  in  the  second 
group,  is  sa.d  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Tus,  who  was  the  Ravak 
(the  governor)  of  SifkAn.  That  Ctesiphon  was  founded  by  one  Tus, 
appears  to  be  supported  by  the  fact,  that,  according  to  Yakout,  its 
ancient  name  was  Tousphon  (ijj^j^)  and  not  Ctesiphon  (^y^A-^), 
"  Hamzah  dit  que  son  nom  primitif  etait  Thousfoun  {taj^j^),  que  les 
Arabes  ont  change  en  Thalsfoun."^ 

»  Journal  Aeiatique,  1846,  Tome  Mil.,  p.  4t)0. 

a  Edrisi,  Vol.  II.,  p.  177.  '  Diet.,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  208. 

♦  Jbid,  p.  209.  6  Takout  Diet,  par  B.  de  Mejnatd,  p.  400. 
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According  to  AmmiaOtis  Marcellinus,  Vardanis,  a  Parthian  prince, 
the  son  of  Ardvaii  III,,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  42  to  46,  was  the 
founder  of  this  city.  It  appears  then,  that  Tus  was  possibl}'  a  general 
of  Vardanis,  of  whom  we  know,  that  he  had  suppressed  a  rebelhon  in 
Seleucia,  which  was  situated  on  one  side  of  the  Tigris,  while  Ctesiphon 
was  situated  on  the  other.  It  is  possible,  that  wlien  Vardanis  con- 
quered Seleucia,  he  got  Ctesiphon  rebuilt  by  Tus. 

According  to  our  Pahalvi  treatise,  Tus,  the  founder  of  Ctesiphon, 
belonged  to  a  place  called  Sifkan.  So  I  think  Ctesiphon  W*T 
is  the  shortened  form  of  Tous-i-Sif kan  fjom  ^   ^^^ 

According  to  Kinneir,  "  The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Ctesiphon 
.  .  .  .  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  person,  as  it 
would  seem  to  have  increased  gradually,  during  a  succession  of  many 
years,  from  a  camp  to  a  city.  Pacoras,  supposed  to  be  Orodes,  king 
of  the  Parthians,  and  contempoi-ary  with  Anthony,  is  thought  to  be 
the  first  who  surroauded  it  with  walls,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  Parthian  Empire."     (Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  253-54.) 

Kinneir  is  quite  right  in  saying,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  its  founda- 
tion to  any  particular  prince.  According  to  Yakbut,  it  was  at  first 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed. 
Noshirvan  (Chosroes)  had  rebuilt  it.  Ardeshir  Babegsln  had  again 
rebuilt  it.^ 

Sarsar. — Sarsar  is  another  city  attributed  to  the  abovementioned 
ruler  of  Sifkan.  It  is  the  Sarsar  _^^^  of  Ebn  Haukal.  It  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  three  farsangs  from  Bagdad.^ 

Hirlell' — It  is  the  modem  Hilleh,  situated  on  the  Enphi*ates.  It 
is  54  miles  from  Bagdad.  "  It  covers  a  veiy  small  portion  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria  (Babylon).    .    .    . 

....  We  learn  from  St.  Jerome  that  the  space  within  the  walls 
was  converted  by  the  Parthian  kings  into  a  royal  banting  pj^rk."' 

Bawir.— It  is  the  Bawri  ('loi^j  Yt.  V.  29)  of  the  Avesta,  and 
Baby  rush  of  the  Behistun  Inscriptions.     It  is  the  modern  Babylon. 

I   Diet  G^ograpie  de  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  518,  ride  the  word  jiri*  '**  Medaia. 
>  (^usley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  68. 
3  Kinneir*8  Persian  Empire,  p.  269-272. 
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Oar  treatise  (text.  s.  24.)  says  of  this  city,  that  it  "  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Jamshed.  He  (the  founder  of  the  city)  fixed  there 
(the  direction  of)  the  planet  Mercury.  (By  the  situation  of  the 
city  or  its  building)  he  pointed  out  magically  the  7  planets,  the  12 
constellations  and  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  eighth  part  (of  the 
heavens)  towards  the  sun  and  other  planets." 

This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  building  of  the  temple  of 
Babylon,  which  was  said  to  be  built  on  some  principles  of  astro- 
nomical calculations.  Zohak  is  generally  represented  as  the  founder 
of  Babylon.  Zohak's  connection  with  Babylon,  and  his  character  as 
a  magician,  are  also  referred  to  in  the  Diukard.  "  One  marvel 
is  several  matters  of  evil  deceit  which  Dahak  had  done  in  Bap61 
through  witchcraft."! 

Hirat- — it  is  the  Heirah  {'j^^)  of  Aboulfeda.2  It  is  the  Heirah 
(8,ri^)  of  Ebn  Hankal,  who  says  that  "Heirah  is  an  ancient  city, 
and  large  ;  but  when  Cufa  was  built,  Heii'ah  was  drained  of  its 
inhabitants.  Heirah  enjoys  a  pui-e  air,  and  is  one  farsang  distant 
from  Cufa."  3  Edrisi*  and  Macoudi^also  support  Ebn  Haukal. 
According  to  Kinneir,  "  the  holy  city  of  Nejiff,  or  Meshed  Ali  (the 
supposed  burying-place  of  the  Caliph  Ali),  is  nine  fursungs  from 
Hilleh  and  four  miles  from  Knfa,  and  situate  on  a  hill,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  an  artificial  lake.  This  city  was  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  for  a  long  time  bore  the  name  of  Alex- 
andria, which  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Hira,  when  it 
became  the  residence  of  a  dynasty  of  Arabian  princes,  who  fought 
under  the  Parthian  banners  against  the  E^mperors  of  Rome.  It  is 
also  known  in  history,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Almondari, 
after  the  name  of  Almondar  (the  Almondarus  of  Procopius),  dis- 
tinguished in  the  wars  of  Nushirwan  and  Justinian."  ^ 

Our  book  attributes  its  foundation  to  Shapur  I.  According  to 
Tabari,'  Rabia,  the  son  of  Nacr.,  the  king  of  Temen,  had  once  a 
dream  in  Avhich  he  saw  a  piece  of  carbon  falling  from  a  cloud,  taking 

»  8.  B.  E.,  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  66,     West's  Dinkard,  Bk.  VII,  Ch.  IV.  73. 
a  Geographic  d'Aboulfeda.     Text  Arabe  par  ReiEand  et  Slane,  p.  298, 
3  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  65-6S. 

♦  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  I.,  p.  366. 

*  Magoudi,  par  Barbier  de.  Meynard,  111.,  p.  213. 

»  Kinneir's  I'erbian  Empire,  p.  233i,       ''  Zotenberg  II.'  pp-  169-71. 
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fire  arid  burning  all  the  people  of  Yemen.  His  astrologers  gaveihe 
following  interpretation  of  the  dream  :  "  There  will  come  from 
Abyssinia,  a  king,  who  will  conquer  the  country  of  Yemen,  take  all 
its  inhabitants  prisoners,  and  abolish  the  Jewish  religion.  Yemen 
will  be  annexed  to  the  country  of  Abyssinia." ^  The  king  thereupon, 
under  apprehensions,  sent  away  his  family  out  of  Yemen  to  the 
country  of  Iraq,  with  a  letter  upon  the  Persian  king  Shapur, 
to  take  care  of  his  children.  Shapur  thereupon  gave  them 
shelter  in  the  above  town  of  Heii-ah  (Hira).  Now,  as  to  who  this 
Shapur  was,  thei'e  is  a  difference  of  names  in  the  different 
manuscripts  of  Tabari's  text.  But  Zotenberg  says,  that  in  one  of 
his  manuscripts,  the  name  is  that  of  Shapur,  the  son  of  Ardeshir, 
i.  e.,  Shapur  I.^  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Shapur  I.  must  have 
rebuilt  this  town,  at  the  time,  when  the  king  of  Yemen  sent  his 
family  to  Iraq.  If  the  allusion  in  our  text  does  not  refer  to  this 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Arabs,  there  is  another  event  also,  to 
which  it  may  allude.  According  to  Percival's  History  of  the  Arabs 
(II.  pp.  11-12),  the  Iranian  king,  Shapur-el-Acbar,  had  attacked  the 
Arabs  in  the  city  of  Heirah.  Some  of  the  Arabs  thereupon  went  away 
to  Mesopotamia  and  others  remained  in  Heirah.  It  was  perhaps  at 
this  time,  then,  that  Shapur  I.  rebuilt  the  tovrn  of  Heirah  and 
appointed  one  Mitrozad  to  rule  over  the  Arab  colony. 

The  Mitrozad,  referred  to  in  our  text,  seems  to  be  Mitrok-'- 
Anushe  Patan  (i"co'0  ^-^ST  *  ^"r-f)  of  Kar  Nameh-i-Ardeshir 
Babegan  (Dastur  Kekobod's  text,  s.  163-181,  pp.  34-37).  It  is  the 
Meherak  Nnshzad  {i\j  (Jiy  »^^'*)  of. the  Shah  Nameh.3  He  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Shapur  I.  According  to  Percival,  the  Persian 
governors  of  Heirah  were,  up  to  a  later  time,  known  as  Marzeban* 
(perhaps     o^j^-*). 

The  town  of  Heira  (»^Ji*w)  is  called  Hirat  ^i*-  in  our  book. 
The  reason  is  this.  Neman,  a  king  of  Heirah,  had  enlarged  this 
town.  So  it  was  called  Hirat  Annoman,  after  his  name.  This  name 
was  subsequently  abbreviated  into  Hirat.^ 

Hamdllll- — Our  book  attributes  its  foundation  to  Yezdagard  I. 
According  to  Macoudi,  it  was  built  by   Alexander  the  Great.'     It  is 

'  Translated  from  the  French  of  Tabari  par  Zotenberg,  Yol  II.,  p.  171. 
»  Ibid,  p.  B^'J.  3  Mohl.  v.,  p.  348. 

*  Perceval's  Histoire  des  Arabes,  Vol,  II.,  p.  187.      '  Ibid,  p.  55. 

•  Mafopdi,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  IX  ,  p.  31. 
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the  Ecbetana  of  the  ancients.  Herodotus  (I.  98)  attributes  Us  founda- 
tion to  Deioces,  the  first  king  of  the  Medes.  According  to  some  oriental 
writers,  it  was  founded  hj  Hamadan,  son  of  Felewdj,  son  of  Sem,  son 
of  Noah.^  According  to  Mustofi,  it  vras  built  by  Jamshid.  Bahman 
Asfandiar  had  re-fortified  it,  and  Dara  of  Darab  had  rebuilt  it.  No 
other  writer  supports  our  author,  in  his  statement,  that  it  was  founded 
by  Yezdagard  I.  We  learn  from  our  work,  that  Yezdagard  had 
married  a  Jewish  princess.  So,  possibly  Yezdagard  had  repaired 
and  rebuilt  this  city  at  the  request  of  his  Jewish  queen,  because,  there 
were  in  that  city,  the  tombs  of  a  former  Jewish  qutjen  and  prince,  viz., 
Esther  and  Mordecai.2 

Mall- — Beharara  of  Yezdagard  is  said  to  have  founded  a  city 
in  the  district  of  Vahram-avand  in  the  province  of  Mali,  in  the 
direction  of  Nehavand.  The  country  of  Mah  (8^),  referred  to  here, 
is  that  of  Mah-el-Basrah  and  Mah-el-Kaufah.  According  to  Tabari, 
these  two  towns  were  known  under  the  joint  name  of  Mahftin'. 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  city  of  Nehavand  {'^^j^^^)  ^as  also 
known  as  Mah-el-Basrah,  According  to  some  writers,  Nehiivand 
was  originally  Nuh-avand,  i.e.,  the  city  founded  by  Noah.  Now  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  the  city  of  Vahrrun-avand  referred  to  here. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  city  of  Raman  (tr'*'j)  iii  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nehavand,  situated  about  21  miles  from  Hamdan ;  or  perhaps  it  is 
the  city  of  Ravendah,     ^»«^jlj)    situated  in  the  same  district.* 

MOUSUL— It  is  the  Mousul  {O^j^)  of  Ebn  Haukal,  which,  he  and 
Edrisi  place  in  the  country  of  Mesopotamia^  (»X>^  j^'^)-  According 
to  Kinneir,  neither  the  time  of  its  foundation  nor  the  name  of  its 
founder  are  known.^  But  our  book  attributes  its  foundation  to  one 
Piroz-i-Sbapuharan.  Now,  we  know  of  no  king  known  as  Piroz  of 
Shapur.  We  know  of  a  hero  of  that  name,  whom,  Rustam  the 
general  of  Yezdagard  Sheheriar  sent  as  a  messenger  to  Saad  Wakhas, 
the  chief  of  the  Arabs.  But  he  is  not  represented  to  have  founded 
any  city.  We  know  of  a  city  named  Piroz-i-Shapour  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Shapur  Zul-aktaf. 

1  Diet,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  597. 

2  From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,  by  Dr.  Bcllew,  p.  429. 

3  Tabari,  III.,  p.  480.  •  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  II.,  p.  165. 

9  Ousley'a  Oriental  Geography,  p.  55.     Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  II.,  p.  14:2-48. 
fl  rersian  Empire,  p.  257,  Note. 
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Jazeereh. — The  foundation  of  nine  citi-es  (whose  names  are  not 
mentioned)  in  the  country  of  Jazeereh  (Mesopotiamia)  is  attributed  to 
Amatvash  and  Kai&ar  Baratarzad.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  these 
two  persons.  Kaisar  Baratarzad  is  perhaps  the  Armenian  king 
Chosroes,  son  of  Tiridates,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Shapur  TI.i  His 

original  name  must  be  Kaisar  bin  Tarazad  (Tiridates)     ^^^u  ^*'5 

(^i.e.,    Chosroes,   the    ffon    of  Tiridates).     Subsequently   the    bin     __y 

seems  to  have  been  ,  changed  into  bara  jjjj-.  This  Armenian  prince 
claimed  his  descent  from  the  Parthian  kings. 

Sham  (Syria),  Yemen,  Farika  (Africa),  Koufah, 

Mecah,  Medinah  (Medina) —Twenty-f on r  cities  are  said  to 
liave  been  founded  in  the  land  of  these  cities.  Some  of  them  were 
ruled  over,  or  founded  by,  the  Kaisar,  i.e.,  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  and 
some  by  the  MaUkan  Malik,  i.e.,  the  king  of  Persia. 

According  to  Tabari,  the  Arab  kings  of  Syria  and  Y«inen  were, 
from  time  to  time,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  The 
Arab  rulers  of  Hirat,  referred  to  above,  also  ruled  over  the  country  of 
Yemen.  The  Persian  king  Feridun  had  married  his  sons  to  the  three 
ckughtcrs  of  the  King  of  Yemen. 

V. 

Now  we  come  to  the  towns  of  the  third  group,  vh.,  that  of  Nimrouz 
or  Seistan. 

Kavul- — Kavul  Is  the  modern  Cabul,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Artashir  of  Spendadad,  who  is  the  same  as  the  Bahaman 
of  Asfandiar  of  the  Shahnumeh.  No  other  works  support  this 
statement.  What  we  learn  from  Tabari,  is  that  Bahaman  had  gone  to 
Seistan  to  avenge,  over  Framroz,  tlie  son  of  Rustam,  the  death  of  bis 
father  Asfandiar,  who  was  killed  by  Rustam,  the  ruler  of  Zaboulistan 
and  Kaboulistan.2  According  to  Macoudi,  he  had  also  founded  in 
Seistan  a  large  fire-temple  known  as  Kerakeran  which,  I  think,  is 
the  same  as  the  '  Fire  Karkoe  '  of  the  Atash  Nayaish  of  the  Avesti.  As 
this  sacred  fire  existed  even  in  the  reign  of  Minocheher  according  to 
a  subsequent  passage  (s.  38),  and  as  Kabul  is  often  referred  to 
by  Firdousi  as  the  seat  of  Rustam,  the  reference  here  seems  to  be  to 
a  rebuilding  of  Cabul. 

>  Gibbou  I.,  p.  399.  a  Tabari  I.,  p.  507. 
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R&vad-— This  seems  to  be  tlie  Raebad  aa^j  of  Firdousi.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Reham,  the  son  of  Goudarz,  at  the  place 
where  he  killed  Aspvarz,  the  hero  of  Turkisian.  This  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  battle  between  the  Iranians  and  Turanians,  known  as  the 
"  Battle  of  Eleven  Warriors,"  wherein  Reham,  the  Iranian,  killed- 
Barman,  the  Turanian. ^  The  Pahalvi  name  Aspvarz  ('warrior,*  from 
'  asp'  horse)  seems  to  be  an  equivalent  of  Barman  (Sjl-*  a  horse)  of  the 
Shahnameh.  This  towaof  Ravadis  perhaps  theRebat  of  Ibu  HaukaP, 
known  as  Rebat  Firouzmend  (*^-*_)j^i^  "^'O)*  I*'  ^^  ^"^  memal 
(stage)  from  Bost,  the  next  town  in  our  group.  Perhaps  the  adjec- 
tive Firouzmend  (victorious)  refers  to  the  above  victory  of  Reham 
over  Barman,  and  to  that  of  his  other  ten  Iraniaij  colleagues  over  their 
Turanian  rivals. 

Bost- — According  to  Ebn  Haukal  and  other  writers,  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  province  of  Seistan.3  It  is  the  Abeste  of  Pliny.* 
It  w-as  founded  by  Bastur,  the  Bastavairi  or  the  Avesta  5-  and  the 
Nastur  of  the  Shahnameh.^  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the 
time,  when  King  Gusht-asp  had  gone  to  Seistjln,  to  be  a  guest  of 
Rustam,  and  to  propagate  the  Zoroastrian  religion  there,  a  short 
time  befor&  his  second  war  with  Arjasp.^ 

FariaV  and  Z^iVUlastan- — These  two  cities  are  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Rustam.  Fariav  is  either  the  Faryab  (v'o'*)  ^^ 
Firdousi,  3  Tabari  ^  and  Yakout,  lo  or  Fereh  »^  of  Ebn  Haukal.i'  Fariab 
is  not  in  Sei3tan  Proper,  but  Fereh  is  a  town  of  Seistan.  Proper.  It  is 
the  Parrah  mentioned  in  ancient  geography  as  (he  capital.of  the  Parthian, 
province  of  Anabon.^2 

As  to  Zavoul  or  Z'abonl,  in  ancient  geography,  the  whole  region, 
which  includes  the  modern  towns  of  Gabul  and  Giziii  and  the 
adjoining  country,  was  known  by   that  name.     Rust.ini,  who  is  men- 

1   Firdousi  Mohl.,  III.,  p.  575.  2  Qualey's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  210. 

^  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  207.  Firdousi  Mohl,  IV.,  p.  2o2.  Ma§oudi 
B.  de  Mcynard  V.,  p.  302.     Edriei  Jaubert,  I,  pp.  41.7,  442. 

*  D'^nville's  Ancient  Geography,  Engli.-h  Translation  (1791)  II,  p.  4a<S. 
Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  190.     s  Yt.  XllI,  103.         ^  Mohl.  IV.,  p.  418. 

7  Yasht  V.  109  ;  Wohl.  IV.,  p.  442,  \\  994-95.       s  Mobl.  HI.,  p.  506,  1.  137. 

«  Zotenberg  III. ;  p.  571,  IV.,  p.  167. 

10  B.  de  Meynard,  Dictionnajre  de  Geograpbie  de-la  Perse,  p.  414-. 

n  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  208, 

12  Kinneir's  ^Persian  Empire,  p.  193  j  D'Anville's  Ancient  Geography, 
(English  translation)  IT.,  p,  65. 
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tioned  in  our  treatise  as  the  founder  of  these  two  cities  and  as  the 
king  of  Seistan,  was  the  feudal  lord  of  this  region  under  the  rulers 
of  Persia, 

Zaranj  .—According  to  Tabari.i  Ebn  Haukal2  and  Edrisi,^  it 
Was  the  capital  of  Seistan.  It  is  the  Zaranga  or  Zarang  of  Ptolemy  and 
modern  Dooshak.*  The  fire  Karko6  is  referred  to  in  the  text  as  being 
deposited  in  this  city.  It  is  the  sacrtd  fire  Karkoe  of  the  Ataah  Naya- 
ish  of  the  Avesta  and  the  Fire-Temple  of  Kerakerkan  lyfO^  1/  refer- 
red to  by  MacoudiS  as  being  founded  by  Bahman  of  Isfandiar.  The 
allusion  to  king  Minocheher  and  Frasiav  in  connection  with  this  town 
i3  explained  more  fully  by  the  Minokherad  (S.  B.  E.  XXIV., 
ch.  XXVII.,  44)  and  Zad  Sparam  (S.  B.  E.  XLVII.,  oh.  XII.,  3). 

VI. 

Now   we  come  to  the  towns  of  the  fourth  group. 

Kermfl.n. — It  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Kcrmanshah.  Now,  who 
was  this  Kermanshah  ?  He  was  Varanes  (BeharAm)  IV.,  the  son  of 
Sapor  III.  He  is  spoken  of  in  our  text,  as  Piroujan,  i.e.,  victorious. 
The  woid  Beharam  (Varahana,  or  Varanes)  also  means  victorious. 
There  were  several  kings  of  the  name  of  Varanes  or  Beharam  in 
Persia,  and  oriental  writers  differ  as  to  which  of  those  several 
Beharams  was  the  king  Kermanshah.  According  to  Firdousi^,  it 
was  Beharam  or  Varanes  III.  According  to  Mirkhond^  it  was 
Beharam  IV.  Tabari^  agrees  with  Mirkhond.  Malcolm,^  on  the 
authority  of  other  oriental  writers,  agrees  with  Tabari  and  Ma90udi 
and  differs  from  Firdou&i.  An  inscription  on  a  seal  of  king 
Beharam  IV.  settles  this  question  and  shows  that  Firdousi  is  wrong  iu 
calling  Beharam  III.,  Keramilnshah.  According  to  that  seal,  it  was 
Beharam,  the  son  of  Sapor,  i.e.,  Beharam  IV.,  who  was  known  as 
Kermanshah.  He  was  so  called,  because,  in  his  yoimg  age,  he  waa 
entrusted  with  the  governorship  of  Kermaa  by  his  father. 

Now,  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Kerman  by  Beharam  IV., 
no   other  writer    supports    our  text.     According    to   Hamdulla   bin 

»  Zotenberg  III.,  p.  517.  »  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  203-207. 

•  3  Jaubert,  I.,  p.  442.  *  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  192. 

»  B.  de  Meynard  IV.,  p.  73.  s  Mohl.  V.,  p.  414,  1.  2, 

7  Memoires  sur  la  Perse  par  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  320.  Mirkhond,  Munshi 
Naval  Kishore's  Edition,  Part  I.,  p.  227,  1.  6. 

s  Tabari,  Zotenberg,  II.,  p.  103. 

»   History  of  Persia,  2nd  Ed.,  ch.  V.,  p.  89, 
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Abou  Eakar  quoted,  by  Silveslre  de  Sacy,  it  was  the  town  of 
Kenriaushah,  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Kerman,  that  was 
founded  by  Beharam  IV.  Perhaps,  it  is  the  similarity  of  names,  that  has 
led  our  author  to  mistake  the  town  Kerman  for  that  of  Kermanshah- 

Veh-Artashir. — It  is  perhaps  the  New  Ardeshir  of  Tabari,  which,, 
according  to  this  author,  was  one  of  the  six  cities  founded  by  Ardeshir 
Babegan.  The  Pahlavi,  '  v  '  seems  to  have  been  read  '  n.'  It  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  Yazdshir,  which,  according  to  Edrisi,^  is  situated  in 
the  district  of  Kerman. 

Stalihar.— It  is  the  Istakhar  ^«^'*l  of  later  writers.  Ardavan 
(Artabanes)  is  said  to  be  its  founder.  According  to  the  Karnameh^ 
of  Ardeshir  Babegan,  Ardavan  had  his  capital  in  that  city. 
According  to  Tabari^,  it  was  queen  Homai  who  had  built  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Macoudi*,  this  queen  had  also  built  there  a  large  fire-temple. 
Mirkhond^  attributes  to  this  queen,  the  construction  of  the  well 
known  building  known  as  Hazar-Sotun  (1,000  pillars)  among  the- 
ruins  of  Istakhar.  According  to  Zinet-el-Medjalis,*'  some  attributed 
its  fouudation  to  Keiomurs  and  others  to  one  of  his  sons  named 
Isthakhar.  Hoshang  added  to  it,  and  Jamshed  finighed  its  con- 
struction. Yakout^  attributes  its  foundation  to  Isthakhr,  son  of 
Tahmuras.  Edrifi  refers  to  this  town  in  his  geography  at  some 
length.^ 

Darabgird.— It  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Dara,  the  son  of  Dara. 
Other  oriental  writers^  differ  from  our  text,  in  saying,  that  it  was  the 
first  Dara  (the  son  of  Bahaman  Asfandyar)  himself  who  had  founded 
it,  and  not  his  son  Dara  II. 

Vish  Shapuhar. — it  seems  to  be  the  city  of  Shjlpur,  situated 
on  the  road  from  Bushiie  to  ShirAz  next  to  Kazeroun.  It  is  said  to  ha\  e 
been  founded  by  Shapuhar  of  Artashir,  i.  e.,  by  Sapur  I.  According  to 
Kazvini  and  other  eastern  writers^*'  it  was  first  built  by  Tahmuras, 
ruined  by  Alexander  ihe  Great,  and  re-built  by  SAjmr  I.,  who  named 

1  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  I.,  pp.  416,  42G. 

2  Karname'a.  D.  Darab's  texr,  oh   I.,  4,  Noldeke,  p,  36. 

s  Zptenber-s  Vol.  I.,  p.  510.  *  B.  de  Meynard,  IV.,  p.  76. 

5  >5unshi  Naval  Kishore's  Edition  of  1874  ,  p.  190,  1.12. 

6  Dictionnaire  de  la  Geographic  B,  de  Meynard,  p.  48,  n.  2. 

^  Ibid.  p.  49.  s  Jaulert  I.,  p.  393. 

3  Memoires  sur  la  Perse,  par  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  274,  n.  4.  Tabari  par 
Zotcnbergl.,  p.  510.  Mudjmel  a\  Tavarikh  and  Hamdallah  Cazvini  quoted 
by  Ousley.     Travels  II  ,  p.  134. 

10  Ousley  Travels  I.,  p.  i97 ;  Edrisi  I,,  p,  399;  Yakout  3.  de  Mevnard, 
pp.  293-94. 
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it  Bena-Shapur  (jjj^-^  Lij  /.  €.,  founded  by  Shapnr).  Some^  called 
it  Nischavour  or  Niscliawer,  which  is  another  way  of  reading  the 
Pahlavi  name,  Vish-Shapur.  The  name  can  also  be  read  Veh-Shapiir. 
In  that  case,  it  is  the  Beh-Scliapour  of  Tabari^,  who  by  some  mistake 
attributes  it  to  Sapor  II. 

Gour  Artashir  Gadman. — it  is  the  Kharreh-i-Ardashir  of 
Firdousi'',  which,  he  says,  was  subsequently  also  called  Gour.  Our  text 
gives  both  the  names  together.  The  word  Rharreh  8^^  of  Firdousi 
seems  to  be  the  corruption  of  the  Pahlavi  word  Khoureh  eyV  (8^^-^). 
So  the  correct  form  of  Kharreh-i-ArJeshir  is  Khoureh-i-Ardeshir 
(t,  e.,  the  splendour  of  Ardeshiy).  The  word  Khoureh  is  the  Iranian 
equivalent  of  the  Semetic  word   "  gtidman  '''   jp     which   also   means 

"  eplendour."  Thus  the  Kharreh-i-Ardeshir  of  Firdousi  is  the  same  as 
Artashir  Gadman  of  our  text. 

It  is  the  "  Ardeahir  Khereh  »^i^-A^jt  o£  Ebn  Haukal.*  Tabari 
attributes  to  Ardeshir  Babegan,  the  foundation  of  a  city  called 
Djour.  This  Djour  J>^  is  the  same  as  the  Gour  V  of  our  text,  which 
can  also  be  read  Djoui-.  The  Krir-nameh^  of  Ardeshir  Babegan  also 
refers  to  the  foundation  of  this  city,  which  it  calls  Artashir  Gadman. 
According  to  that  work,  Ardeshir  founded  it  on  his  return  to  Pars, 
after  his  victory  over  the  Partliian  king  Ardavan,  and  introduced 
therein  water-works  and  irrigation^  According  to  Isthakhri,*'  it  was 
at  the  place  of  this  very  town  that  Ardeshir  had  gained  one  of  his  vic- 
tories over  his  enemy.  According  to  Ibu-el-Faqih^,  it  was  the  Arabs 
who  changed  its  name  Gour  to  Djour.  The  modern  name  of  it  is> 
Firouzabad.  It  was  a  governor  of  this  city,  who  changed  its  ancient 
name  Gour  to  that  of  Firouzabad.  The  reason  was  this.  Whenever 
that  governor  went  to  the  town  of  Go.ur,  the  people  said  vMj  <^J^  »J^U 
t.  e.,  "the  king  has  gone  to  Gour."  Now,  the  word  Gour  also  means 
in  Persian  a  grave.  So,  the  sentence  also  meant,  "  the  king  has  gone 
to  his  grave."  They  say,  that  the  governor  did  not  like  these  un][ucky 
words,  and  so  changed  the  name  Gour  to  Firouzabad.     According  to 

*  Dictlonnalre  de  la  G^ographie,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  pp.  293-94. 

2  Zotenberg  II.,  p.  95.  3   Mohl.  V.,  p.  302,  U.  438,  444. 

*  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  88. 

'  Dastur  Kaikobad's  Edition,  p.  15.  s,  70. 

*  Dictionuairc  de  la  Geograpliie,  B.  de  Menard,  p.  75.  ^  Hid. 
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Edrisi,  the  ftrea  of  this  city  is  the  same  as  that  of  each  of  the  other 
three  cities  enumerated  above,  viz.,  Istakhar,  Sapur,  and  Dsirabgard. 

Touje. — It  is  the  town  of  ».^  situated  in  the  district  of  Ista- 
khar.i  It  is  near  Kazerun.  Some  authors  2  include  it  in  the  district 
of  Ardeshir  Kharreh.  The  Pahlavi  name  of  this  town  can  also  be 
read  Tanpak.  In  that  case,  it  can  be  identified  with  i-i"^"  Tenbouk, 
which,  according  to  Edrisi,^  is  situated  in  the  territories  of  Shapour. 
Our  treatise  attributes  i*s  foundation  to  Homae  Cheherazadan,  who  is 
the  queen  Homae  of  Firdousi.  "Cheherazad,"  {%.  e.,  of  noble  face)  is 
the  epithet  applied  to  her.  Firdousi  calls  her  "Cheharzad  "  i'jj't?' 
which  is  the  corruption  of  the  original  "Cheherazad."  Mirkhond* 
gives  the  correct  form.  According  to  Manendi  s,  she  was  so  called 
from  the  name  of  her  mother  who  was  called  Cheherazad.  From  all 
these  oriental  writers,  we  know  nothing  of  her  founding  the  town  of 
Touje  or  Tenbouk.     The   only  town  she  is  said  to  have  founded  was 

VII. 

Kow  we  come  to  the  towns  of  the  fifth  group. 

Obarmazd  Arteshiran- — Our  treatise  attributes  its  founda- 
tion to  Hormuz,  the  son  of  Shapur  and  the  grandson  of  Ardeshir 
Babegan.  But  Firdousi,'  Tabari,^  and  other  authors^  attribute  it  to 
Ardeshir  Babegan  himself.  It  is  the  modern  town  of  Ahwaz.^"  The 
original  name,  Oharraazd  Artashir,  has  been  at  times  abridged  and 
coriupted  into  Hormuz  Shir,  Hormuz  Schehcr,  Houzmschir  and 
Hormuz.  Mirkhond.^i  like  our  author,  attributes  the  foundation  of 
this  city  of  Hormuz,  to  king  Oharmazd. 

Ram  Oharmazd- — Our  treatise  attributes  its  foundation  to 
Oharmazd,   the    grandson    of    Ardeshir   Babegan.      Mirkhond  ^2  and 

'  Edrisi  1.,  pp.  391,405,  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  106,  112, 132, 

2  Diet,  de  la  Geogr.,  P.  de  Meynard,  p.  143. 

»  Jaubert  I.,  p.  396.     *   Naval   Kishore's  Edition  of  1874,  p.  190. 

6  B.  de  Meynard,  II.,  p.  129.  6  Mirkhond  N.  Kishore's  Edition  of  1874, 
p.  190.     Meynard,     7  Mohl.  V.,  p.386,1.  644.    «  Zotenberg  II.,  p.  74. 

»  yakout  Diet,  de  la  Geogr,  de  la  Perse,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  58. 
»  Ibid  and  Tabari  (Zotenberg)  II.,  p.  74.     Edrisi  I.,  p.  364. 
"  Memoires  surla  Perse.     Silvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  293. 
i»  Rauzat-us  Bafa,  N.    KiBhore's  Ed.,  p.  323. 
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Ma50udi^  a^so  do  the  same.  It  is  tlie  Ram  Hormuz  of  later  writers. 
It  is  the  coatracteJ  form  of  its  original  name  Aiam-HormuK 
y<j-t  /•Ij'  i'  6-»  the  place  of  rest  of  Ilormazd.  2 

Its  founder  Oharmazd  is  here  called  taq  (brave).  Mirkhond  simi- 
larly calls  him  dalir  j^)  i>  {i.  e.,  bra7e),  and  Ma^oudi  batal,  Jtj  (».  e., 
a  brave  man), 

Shus  and  Shuster. — We  have  already  referred  to  these  towng 

while  speaking  of  Khvarzem.  ^ 

Vandu-i-Shapuhar     and  Airangird    Shapuhar.— 

These  two  cities  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Shapur,  the  son 
of  Artashir,  i.e.,  Shapnr  I.  According  to  Magoudi^,  the  Arabs 
knew  this  monnrch  as  Sabour  el  Djanoud  i>J^'  J^^^-  So,  the  word 
"Vandu"  in  the  name  of  the  city,  as  given  by  our  text,  seems  to 
resemble  Djunoud,  the  surname  of  Shapur.  This  Vandu-i-Shapu- 
har  seems  to  be  the  same,  as  the  town  of  Chand-i-Shapur,  whose 
foundation,  Tabari*  attributes  to  Shapur  I.  It  is  the  Djound-i  Sabour 
y  l«(  j^  AAA.  of  Yakout.  5  According  to  Edrisic,  it  is  situated  in  the 
district  of  Ahwaz  in  the  province  of  Khuzistun,  about  one  day's  march 
from  Shuster. 

Airangird  Shapuhar,  the  second  city,  here  referred  to  as  being 
founded  by  Shapur  I.,  is  the  Shapurgird  of  Firdousi.  7  It  is  situated 
in  the  district  of  Ahwaz.  It  is  called  Airangird  Shapuhar,  perhaps 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  founded  by  Shapur  I,  in  the  west 
and  which  also  bore  his  name.  Our  text  says,  that  it  was  also  called 
Farawad.  We  know  nothing  of  this  name  from  other  oriental 
writers. 

Nahar-Tira.— Our  text  does  not  mention  who  founded  this  city. 
It  merely  says,  that  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  the  wicked 
Azidahak  (Zohak),  and  it  served  as  a  prison  for  the  country  of  Iran. 
It  is  the  Nahar-Tiri  ti'^Ot^  of  Ebn  Haukal.^  It  is  situated  at 
the  distance  of  one  day's   march  from  Ahwaz.^     It  is  situated  on  a 

1  B.  do  Mcynnr.l  II.,  p.  16G. 

2  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  I.,  p.  71. 

3  B.  de  Meynard  II.,  p.  164. 

*  Zotenberg  II.,  p.  84.  *  Diot.  de  lo  Geog.  B.  de  Meynard,  p,  169. 

6  I.,  p.  ?83. 

7  Mohl.  v.,  p.  392,  1.  53. 

8  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  71,  77,  80. 
8  Edrisi  I.,  pp.  379,  38B. 
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canal  (j^  nehar)  of  a  viver  called  Tiri.  Hence  its  name.  According 
to  Yakout^,  it  was  Avdeshir  Babegan  who  had  got  this  canal  dng. 

Simian- — It  is  the  town  of  Semiran^  cjl^J;***  in  the  province  of 
Kharreh-i-Ardeshir,  which  also  contains  the  town  of  Desht  »j:.^,i3^ 
referred  to  in  our  text,  in  connection  with  Simian,  as  Desht-i-TAzik. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  king  Feridnn,  who  is  said  to  have 
conquered  the  country  of  Simian,  and  to  have  given  the  town  of 
Desht,  as  a  marriage-gift  to  the  Arab  king  Bat-Khusro,  whose  three 
daughters  he  had  given  in  marriage  to  his  three  sons.  This  Arab 
king,  Bat-Khusro,  is  the  king  Sarv  jj-^  of  Firdousi,^^  according  to 
whom,  he  was  the  king  of  Yemen  in  Arabia.  He  is  the  Pat  Khusrob  of 
Dinkard,^  according  to  which,  he  was  the  grandson  of  an  Arab  king 
named  Taz,  He  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Pahlavi  Vendidad.6  The 
marriage  alluded  to  in  our  text,  is  also  referred  to  by  the  Dinkard? 
and  by  the  Pahlavi  treatise  of  Bina-i-Farvardin  Yura-i-Khordad.^ 

Kharayasht. — This  city,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Shilpur  I.,  seems  to  be  the  town  of  Sabonr  Khvast  c«*»  l^i  j_^j (*« 
founded  by  Sliapur  in  the  country  between  Khouzistfm  and  Isphahan.^ 
It  is  at  the  distance  of  22  farsakhs  from  Nehavand.^o 

Ashkar  and  Veh* — Ashkar  is  the  Asker  or  Asker  Mokrem 
{*^^^^~*  in  Kho'uzistan.  It  is  also  called  _^-^  Leshkar.^i  It  is 
situated  at  some  distance  from  Ahwaz  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Muchircani2  (^J^l5^_^^  Ij.  Yeh  seems  to  be  the  town  of  Heyi3  also 
situated  in  Khouzistan. 

GaS. — It  is  the  city  of  Tsjxahan  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Khajrun,  Adjan  and  Kird. — These  three  cities  are  said  to 
have  been  founded   by   Kobad-i-Pirouzan,   who  was   the  father  of  tlie 

J  Diet,  de  la  Geog.,  B.  de  Meynard.  p.  576. 
2  EJrisi  I.,  p,  398.     Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  88. 
s  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  88.  *  Mohl.  I.,  p.  120,  11.  68-70. 

5  S.  B.  E.  vol.  XLVII.  West  Dinkard,  VIII.,  Ch.  I.,  34. 
^  Spiegel   Pahalavi   VenJidad,   p.   221.     Danncsfceter's    Etudes   Irauiennes 
Part.  JI.,p.  210. 

7  S.  B.  E.  XXXVII.,  West,  Bk.  VIII.,  Cb.  XIII.,  9. 

■^   Dastur  Jama^pji's  text,  p.  103,  s.  14, 

^  Yakout   B.  de    Meynard,   Diet,   de  la   Geographie    de  la  Perse,   p.  293. 

10  Ousley's  Geography,  pp.  107-68. 

11  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  20,  73.  Asker-Mokarram  of  EJrisi 
I.,  p.  379. 

1'^  Ibid,  p.  381.        13  Ebn  Haiikal,  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  77. 
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great  Noshirwan.  Tabari  attributes  to  Kobad  the  foundation  of  two 
cities  Avvdjan  and  Kazeroun.  Khajran  of  our  text  seems  to  be 
the  Kazeroun  of  Tabari,  and  the  Adjan  of  our  text,  the  Awdjan  of 
Tabari.  According  to  Ebn  Haukal,  it  was  Kobad,  who  had  augmented 
Kazeroun  to  a  considerable  size.^  The  city  of  Kird  seems  to  be  the 
G;rd  ^^t  of  Ebn  Haukals  and  Kird  of  Edrisi.3  It  is  abont  21 
miles  from  Shiraz. 

VIII. 
Now  we  come  to  the  towns  of  the  laj-t  /.  e.,  the  sixth  group. 

Askar. — There  were  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Askar.  Of  one,  we 
have  already  sjioken.  This  second  Askar  seems  to  be  the  Askar 
Nishai)ur  of  Ebn  Haukal. 

AtropatakS-n.— It  is  the  Atropatena  of  the  Greek  writers. 
According  to  Strabo*,  it  was  a  Persian  General  named  Atropate,  who 
had  founded  it.  This  Atropate  is  the  Azerbad  of  Y.akouts,  who  gave 
tlie  city  his  name.  This  Atropate  of  Strabo  and  Azerbad  of  Yakout 
may  be  the  same  as  Airan  Gushasp,  who  is  spoken  of  in  our  text,  as  the 
founder  of  Atropatakan. 

NinaV.— It  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Ninav  of  Yuras.  It  is  the 
well-known  town  of  Nineveh  said  to  be  founded  by  Ninus. 

Ganje. — it  is  said  to  be  founded  by  Afrasiab;-  It  is  the  town  of 
Ganjo  or  Janze     8^^  or  ^s^     in  Azerbaizan. 

Amui. — There  is  one  thing  mentioned  in  our  book,  about  this 
town,  which  draws  our  special  attention,  because  it  is  mentioned  here 
for  the  first  time  and  not  mentioned  in  any  other  book.  It  is  this, 
that  "Zoroaster  was  of  this  city"  {Zariusht-i-SpiUmdn  win  eah 
madind  yehvunf).  Amui  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Zoroaster.  Then  the  question  is,  in  which  part  of  Iran,  are  we 
to  look  for  this  town  as  the  city  of  Zoroaster  ? 

The  question,  which  was  the  native  place  of  Zoroaster  ?  has  been 
much  discussed.  Some  said,  and  especially  the  classical  writers,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  East  of  Iran,  to  Bactria,  and  that  he  was 
a  Bactrian  sage.  Others  said, — and  among  them,  there  were  almost  all 
oriental  writers  and  some  classical  writers  also, — that  he  belon^'ed  to 
the  West  of  Iran,  to  Media.  All  the  references  to  this  much 
discussed  question  have  been  very  fully  given  by  Prof.  Jackson  of 
America,  who  himself  has  also    ably  discussed    the   question    in  his 

1  Ousley's  Travels  I.,  p.  274.  2  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p  89. 

3  I.,  pp.  402,  431.        *  XI.,  Oh.  XVIII.        6  Diet.  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  15. 
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recently  published  ^ork,  "Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Iran."  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  :  that  Zoroaster  belonged  both  to  the  East 
and  to  the  West  of  Iran,  to  Bactria  and  to  Media ;  that  Bactria, 
vhere  the  then  king  of  Iran,  King  Gushtasp,  ruled,  was  the  place 
of  his  ministry,  the  place  where  he  promulgated  his  religion  under 
the  protection  and  with  the  help  of  the  ruler;  and  that  Media  was  the 
place^of  his  birth,  his  childhood,  his  inspiration.  Again,  according 
to  the  Pahlavi  books,  there  were  two  places,  in  Western  Iran  or 
Media,  each  of  which  claimed  him  as  its  own.  These  were  the  province 
of  Adarbaijan  (Atropatene)  in  Media  and  the  province  of  Eagha  or 
Rae  (Media  Phagina)  or  Media  Proper. 

According  to  the  Bundehesh.i  Zoroaster  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Daraja  Mftn^j^y     The  words  used  in  connection   with   this 

place,  viz.,  '' Zaraiusht  temman  zdd,"  i.e.,  "  Zoroaster  was  born  there,'' 
are  quite  clear,  and  leave  no  doubt,  that  this  place  is  referred  to,  as  his 
birth-place.  This  river  Daraja  is  the  modern  Daryai,  which  flows 
from  Mount  Savalan  in  Adarbaizan  and  meets  the  river  Arras.  This 
mountain  Savalan  is  known  by  Kazvini  as  Sebilan,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
him,  as  the  seat  of  Zoroaster's  inspiration.  I  think,  that  Saralaa  or 
Sebilan  is  another  ^orm  of  Ushidarena,  spoken  of  in  the  Avesta,  as  the 
mountain  seat  of  Zoroaster's  inspiration.  Thus  we  see,  that  Atropa- 
tene in  Western  Iran  was  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster. 

Then,  in  the  Pahlavi  Vendidad^,  Eagha  or  Rae  is  mentioned  as  the 

place   of  Zoroaster,      (Rak.,.mun    Rae  imellunet Zartusht    min 

Zak  Zinak  Yehvunt,  i.e.,  Ragha,  which  was  called   Rae Zoroaster 

was  of  that  place.)  Here,  Zoroaster  is  not  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Ragha  or  Rae,  but  it  is  merely  said,  that  he  belonged  to  that  place. 
The  above  two  statements,  one  according  to  the  Bundehesh,  and  the 
other  according  to  the  Vendidad,  viz,,  that  Zoroaster  was  born  in 
Atropatene,  and  that  Zoroaster  belonged  to  Rae,  are  easily  explained 
by  a  passage  in  the  Shaharastani,  that  "  Zoroaster's  father  was  of  the 
region  of  Adarbaijan  ;  his  mother,  whose  name  was  Dughdo,  came  from 
the  city  of  Rae."^  This  fact,  then  explains,  why  two  places  in 
Western  Iran  claim  Zoroaster  as  their  own. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  localizing  the  town  of  Amui, 
mentioned   in  our  text,   as  the  city  of  Zoroaster.     The  words  used  in 

1  S.  B.  E.  V.  Wett,  Ch.  XXIV,.  16,  Justi,  p.  58, 1.  7.  ^  Sjaegel,  p,  0, 

3  Quoted  by  Prof.  Jackson,  in  "  Zoroabtcr  the  Prophet  of  IiSn,"  p.  192. 
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our  book  on  this  point  ( Zartiisht  min  Zak  madina,  Yehvimt)  are 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  Pahalavi  Vendidad  about  Rae  (Zartusht 
min  Zak  Zinak  Yehvunt),  the  only  difference  being,  that  our  text  uses 
the  word  "  madina,  "  i.  e.,  "  city,"  instead  of  "  Zinak, "  /.  e.,  "  place,  " 
in  the  Yendidad.  This  very  fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  language 
induces  us  to  look  for  Amui  in  the  province  of  ancient  Ragha  or  Rae. 
Ou  looking  thus,  we  find  in  Tabaristan,  a  place  called  Amouyeh,  which 
according  to  B.  de  Meynard,i  is  the  same  as  modern  Amoul.  Edrisi 
places  it  at  the  distance  of  five  days'  journey  from  the  town  of  Rae. 

One  may  be  tempted  to  identify  this  town  of  Amui  with  the  Amui 
^j/oT  of  Transoxonia  (ou  the  way  from  Saniarcand  to  Balkh)2,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Amui  of  Firdonsi.3  But  the  above  consideration  of 
the  similarity  of  the  statements  of  our  text  and  of  the  Pahlavi 
Vendidad,  and  of  the  fact,  that  Zoroastei-'s  close  connection  with  it  is 
specially  referred  to,  makes  us  look  for  it  in  the  west  in  the  province 
of  Ragha. 

Again,  there  is  one  point  which  requires  an  explanation.  It  is 
that  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  attributed  to  the  "  Zendak-i-pur- 
marg "  (the  sorcerer  full  of  destruction).  This  may  refer  either  to 
Ahriman  himselt'*,  or,  to  an  evil-disposed  person  of  Satanic  character 
istics.  Its  foundation  is  attribute!  to  Ahriman,  because,  this  town, 
where  Zoroaster's  mother  lived,  was  inhabited  by  persons,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dinkard,^  were  hostile  to  her.  On  account  of  the  divine 
plendourand  glory  that  appeared  on  her  countenance,  they  suspected 
her  of  witchcraft,  and  persecuted  her  and  her  family,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  her  father  was  compelled  to  send  her  away  to  another  district 
(Atropatene) ,  where  Pourushasp,  the  father  of  Zoroaster,  lived.  There 
pshe  was  married  to  Pourushasp,  and  becariie  the  mother  of  the  prophet 

Bagdad* — We  have  already  spoken  of  this  toAvn  in  the  beginning, 
of  this  paper .•* 

1  Diet,  de  la  Geographie,  de  la  Perse,  &c.,  Table,  p.  R15. 

2  Ebn  Hankal      Ousley'd  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  2B9,  242,  275. 
s  Mohl    IV..  pp.  29,  75. 

*  In    the     Pahalavi    'Gajastak-i-Abaiis, ''    Ahriman    is    called    a   Zendic 
Bartholomew's  Ed.,  p.  1. 
6  S.  B.  E.  XLVIL,  West's  PinkarJ,  p.  20.  •  «  Stipra,  p.  Ii9. 
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In  my  kst  paper  before  tlie  Society^  I  gave  a  !?hort  account  of  a  few 
cities  of  ancient  Iran,  as  presented  by  the  recently  published  Pahlavi 
treatise  of  Shatroiha-t-Iran.  In  this  paper,  I  propose  giving  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  some  of  these  cities.  I  will  divide  the 
subject  of  my  paper  into  two  parts.  I.  Firstly,  I  will  take  up  those 
cities,  the  etymology  of  whose  names  has  not  been  given  up  to  now. 
11.  Secondly,  I  will  take  up  thobe  cities,  the  etymology  of  whose  names 
has  been  given  by  oriental  writers,  and  will  examine  how  far  that 
etymology  is  correct. 

I. 

Ctesiphon.—  No  oriental  writer  gives  the  derivation  of  its  name, 
I  think  the  Pahlavi  treatise  of  ShatroihS-i-Iran  helps  us  to 
derive  its  name.  It  says,^  that  it  was  founded  by  "  Tus-i-R^vak-i- 
Sifkan,"  i.e.,  by  Tus,  the  ruler  of  Sifk^n.  I  think,  then,  that 
its  name  is  derived  from  the  name  of  its  founder  Tus-i-Sifkan, 
I.e.,  Tus  of  Sifkan.  Ctesiphon  is  another  form  of  Tus-i-Sifkan. 
The  fact,  that  this  city  must  have  received  its  name  from  one  Tns,  is 
supported  by  the  statement  of  Hamzah,2  that  the  original  name  of 
this  city  was  Tnsfoun     {^jf^jJo. 

Ba.byloil- — it  is  the  Bawri  of  the  Avesta,^  Babyrush  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions*  and  B&bel  Jj  Ij  of  the  Persian  writers. 
The  Avesta  connects  Azidahaka  (Zohak)  with  this  town.     The  grand 

'   Vide  my  AiySdgai-i-Zariran,  ShatroihS-i-Ir^n,  etc.,  p.  73. 
'  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse  par  B.  De  Meynard,  p.  400.         ^  Yt.  V.,  29. 
*  Bebietun    Inscription,    I.,  B.  Rawlinson,  Journal,    Royal  Asiatic   Rocicfcy. 
Tol.  X,  part  111.  p.  197. 
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Buudehesh*  says,  that  Azi  Dahak  had  built  a  palace  in  Babylon,  which 
was  known  as  Killing  Dnshit,  which  is  the  -'Kvirinta  duzhita"  of 
the  Ave3ta,2  Knlang  Dis  of  Hamz  Isphahani,  and  Gang  Dizh-hukht  of 
Firdousi.3  These  references  and  other  references  by  oriental  writers 
lead  to  show,  that  BabyJon  (Bawri)  was  founded  by  Azi-Dahak. 
Ma90udi*  attributes  its  foundation  to  Nimrod.  But  according  to 
Malcolm,^  oriental  writers  identify  Nimrod  with  ZoLak.  Ebn  Hankal,^ 
and  Edrisi^  also  attribute  the  foundation  of  Babylon  (Babel)  to  Zohak. 
Nowj  according  to  the  Cuudehesh,^  and  the  SbAhnamehs  Azi-Dahak 
or  Zohak  was  also  known  as  Bivarasp,  because,  as  Firdousi  says,  he 
was  the  master  of  J  0,000  (bivar  Av.  baewarS)  horses  (asp).  1  think, 
then,  that  Bawri,  tihe  original  form  of  the  later  name  Babel,  derived  its 
name  from  the  name  of  its  founder  Baevare  or  Birar-asp.  The  second 
part  (asp)  of  the  compound  word  ia  dropped.  We  find  another  instance 
of  this  kind  of  the  dropping  of  the  latter  part  in  the  name  of  Tahmuras. 
The  original  name  is  Takhma-nrupa,  but,  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht.  we 
find  the  name  in  its  simpler  form  Takhma,  the  latter  part,  u^pa  being 
dropped.  In  the  same  way,  we  find  the  name  YimaKhsha^ta  (Janished) 
shortened  into  Yima  (Jam,  according  to  the  Afrin-i-Haft  Ameshaspand). 
At  times,  instead  of  the  second  part  of  a' compound  name,  the  first  is 
dropped.  We  find  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  name  of  this  very 
Azi-Dahaka,  which  we  find  in  some  places  simply  Dahak,  the  first  part 
*•  Azi  "  being  dropped. 

B(>St- — It  is  the  Abeste  of  the  ancients. 1°  It  is  in  the  counti-y  of 
Arachosia  referred  to  by  Pliny.  (Bk.  Vl.  ch.  23)."  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  province  of  Seistan.  Oriental  writers  neither 
give  the  derivation  of  its  name  nor  give  the  name  of  its  founder.     But 


^  Darmesteter.     Le  Zend  Avesta,  II.,  p.  584  n.  16,   l^tudea  Iriniennes,  II, 
210—213. 

*  Yt.  XV.  (RSm),  IB. 

8  Mohl.,  I.,  p.  96,  1.  342.  Vide  my  Dictionary  of  A^estie  proper  names,  p.  eST. 

*  Ma9oudi  par  B,  DeMeynard  1,,  p.  78, 

»  The  History  of  Persia  (1829)  Vol.  1.,  p.  12". 

«  Onsley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  70. 

'  G^ographie  D'lldrisi  par  Jaubert,  IL,  pp,  160-161. 

»  S.  B.  E.  V.  West,  XXIX.,  9;  Jaati,  p.  69, 1, 19.    Vide  my  Bundefaesh,  p   1491 

»  Mohl.,  I,  p.  56, 1.  89. 

10  D'Anville's   Ancient  Geography  II.,  p.  64,  English  TrftnsIa,tio#  of  1791, 
VcA.  II,,  p,  498  ;  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  190,  note. 

11  Bostock  and  Riley's  Translation    (1856>,  Vol,  IT,  p,  50, 
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we  leaiii  from  the  Pahlavi  Sliatroiha-i-Iraji,^  that  it  was  Sounded  by 
Bastur,  the  son  of  Zarir,  who  was  the  brother  of  king  Vishtasp.  It 
appears  then,  that  the  city  has  deiiv.ed  its  nanie  fr.om  its  foundel- 
Bastur,  the  Bastavairi  of  the  Av.e5ta,2 

Zaronj. — It  is  the  Zaranga  or  Zarang  of  Ptolemy.  The  word 
'r-^  Zeranj  can  also  be  read  "  Zarang,"  the  name  which  Ptolemy  gives- 
It  is  the  Zarinje  ^ijj  of  Ebn  HaukaP  and  Edrisi*,  according  to  whom 
it  was  the  largest  city  in  Seistan.  According  to  T-abari,*  it  was  the 
capital  of  Seistan.  According  to  Kinneir,  JZarenj  is  the  same  place  as 
.Dooshak,  the  modern  capital  of  Seistan.  He  says  "  the  situation  and 
description  of  Dooshak  led  me  to  suspect  that  it  can  be  no  other 
than  Zarang,  the  old  name  having  been  lost  in  the  constant  revolutions 
to  which  this  unhappy  proJfiuce  Ims  been  subject  for  more  than  a 
century. "'8  Kinneir  seems  to  think,  thai  Dooshak  is  the  modern 
name,  and  Zarang,  the  older  name  of  the  city.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
Dooshak,  is  the  older  rame,  which  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  for 
some  time.  Zarang  was  a  laler  name,  which  again  was  replaced  by 
the  older  name  Dooshak.  "What  seems  to  have  happened  in  the 
case  of  Syria,  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  this  city- 
Syria  is  tliiS  old  name  of  the  country.  Then,  after  the  Mahomedaul 
conquest,  it  began  to  be  kn^own  by  the  name  of  Shjim  among  orienta 
writers,    and  now  again,  it  is  generally  known  by  its  old  name  of  Syria 

We  learn  from  the  Avesta^  that  the  old  name  of    the    capital    of 
Seistan  (Vaekereta)  was  Duzaka  (s{j>>jj*iwjA5-<1»>5    {•fO  ({^f^^W"!?')- 

Jxiuneir  does  not  say,  what  led  hira  to  suspect,  that  the  modern 
Dooshak  was  the  same  as  Zai-enj.  But  the  following  facts  lead  tx> 
identify  the  two  places  Dooshak  and  Zarenj. 

Firstly,  as  said  above,  according  to  the  Vendidad,  Duzaka  was  the 
capital  of  Vaekereta,  and  according  to  Tabari,  Edrisi,  and  Ebn  Haukal, 
Zarenj  is  the  capital  of  Seistan,  and  we  know  that  V^aekereta  is  identified 
with  Seistan.  (a)  The  very  fact,  that  the  meaning  of  their  names  is 
the  same,  supports  their  identification.  "Vaekereta"  means  "divided 
or  cut  into  two  halves."      Now,  another  common  name   of    Seistan 

1  Tastur  Jamaspji's  Edition,  p.  22,  s.  36.     My  translation,  p.  9l. 

»  Yt.  XIII.,  103.  *  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  203,  207. 

*  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.,  p.  442.  "  Tabari  par  Zoteaberg,  Til.,  p.  617. 

8  Kianeir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  192.        "  Venrlidad,  ch,  T.,  10. 
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ia  Nimruz,!  which  means  half  a  day.  According  to  Kinneir^  "  iradition 
reports,  that  this  province  was  once  entirely  under  water  ;  but  having 
been  drained,  in  the  short  space  of  half  a  day  by  the  Genii,  it  hence 
received  the  name  of  Nimrose.''  (b)  Again  tradition  also  support 
the  identification  of  Seistan  with  Va^kerata.  As  this  tradition  invests 
Seistan  with  the  presence  of  genii,  so  the  Vendidad  invested  Va&kereta 
with  the  presence  of  a  fairy  known  as  Khnaihaiti.  (c)  Again,  the 
geographical  fact,  that  just  as  the  Vendidad  speaks  of  Duzaka  as  the 
capital  of  Vaekeiefca,  the  modern  maps  point  a  town  named  Dooshaka 
in  Seistan,  further  supports  the  identification  of  Va^k^reta  and 
Seistan. 

Secondly,  the  Pahlavi  treatise  of  Shatrciha-i-Iran^  says  of  Zaren}, 
that  King  Manushcheher  (Minocheher)  took  it  from  Frasiav  a»d 
included  it  in  the  county  of  Patashkhvargar.  The  Minokherad  says 
the  same  thing  about  Dnzaka.  "  From  the  laud  of  Padashkhvargar 
unto  the  beginning  of  Dujako,  such  as  Frasiyak  had  taken,  by  treaty 
he  seized  back  from  Frasiyak,  and  brought  it  into  the  ppssession 
of  the  countries  of  Iran."* 

Thirdly,  the  Shatroiha-i-Irau^  speaks  of  the  foundation,  in  Zarenj, 
of  a  fire-temple  named  Karkog.  This  temple  is.  the  same,  as  that 
named  Kerakerkan  by  Magoudi,^  and  said  to  be  founded  in  Seistan. 

Having  stated  these  facts  which  lead  to  the  identification  of  Duzaka 
and  Zarenj,  we  now  come  to  the  main  question  of  deriving  the 
name  Zarenj.  1  think  the  word  Zarenj  is  derived  from  the 
very  word  Dnzaka.  In  fact,  it  is  another  form  of  Duzaka.  The 
.word   Duzaka   may  be    written   thus     ^af.     It  is  so  written  in  the 

Minokherad.^  It  can  be  read  Zarzak.  The  final  j^  in  the  word, 
if  written  in  Zend  characters,  and  if  written  with  a  longer  stroke 
towards  the  left,  can  be  read  "d,"  ^-     The   word  can   be  then   read 

Zarzad.     The  final  "d,"  ^     when  written  thus  in   Pahlavi,  can  be 

'  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  189.  ShatroibA-i-IrAn,  Dastur  Jamaspji's 
Edition,  p.  21,  8.  34.     My  translation,  p.  88.  2  16 id  note. 

8  Dastur  Jamaspji's  Edition,  p.  22,  s.  38.     My  translation,  p.  93. 
*  S.  B.  E.  XXIY.,  West.     Minokherad,  cb.  XXYII  44. 
fi  Dastur  Jamaspji's  Edition,  p.  22,  s.  38.     My  translation,  p.  93. 
«  Traduction,  de  B.  De  Maynard  Vol.    IV,  p,  73. 
'   Dastur  Darat.'s  Edition,  ch.  XXVII,  44. 
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read  either  as  g  or  j.  So,  the  word  in  that  case  can  be  read  Zarsjaj. 
The  word,  when  written  in  Persian  characters  in  the  Mahomedan 
times,  would  be  written  ^jjj.  In  the  Shekaste  style,  the  letter  j  z 
in  Zarzaj  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  jy  n,  and  so  the  word  would 
subsequently  be  written  ^jj  and  read  Zarenj.  Thus  we  see,  that 
the  name  Zarenj  can  be  derived  from  the  old  name  of  the  city,  viz., 
Duzaka. 

Now,  there  remains  the  question  to  cansider,  why  was  the  place 
called  Duzaka. 

The  word  Duzaka  means  '  bad  or  evil,'  and  the  place  seems  to  have 
been  so  called,  because,  according  to  the  Shatroiha-i-Iran,^  it  was 
founded  by  Afrasiab,  who  was  a  wicked  Turanian  monarch,  and  who 
was,  therefore,  cursed  in  the  Pahlavi  books.  He  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  destroyed  the  city  and  to  have  also  extinguished  the  sacred 
fire-temple  there. 

Again,  a,s  said  above,  the  place  was  infested  with  fairies  and 
genii.  That  fact  also  may  have  gained  for  the  city  the  appellation  of 
Duzaka. 

Kernian. — Yakout  says,  on  the  authority  of  another  author,  that 
the  city  was  so  called,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Kerraan,  who  was 
the  son  of  Felewdj,  son  of  Lobthi,  son  of  Yafet,  son  of  Noah. 2 

According  to  Tarikhe  Guzideh,^  the  city  was  so  called,  from 
the  name  of  one  of  it3  rulers,  named  BakhtS-Kerm  ^j^  *^^^  who  ruled 
there  during  the  time  of  Ardeshir  Babegan  who  conquered  the  city. 
This  derivation  is  more  probable  than  that,  which  derives  the  name 
from  the  name  of  the  great  great-grandson  of  Noah.  Bakhte- 
Kerm     j*^  '^^     of   the  Tarikhe-Guzideh,    is   the  Haftan  Bokht-i- 

Kerm  Khodae  --^r  ^^  *  r^  r^o*  of  the  Karnameh*  of  Ardeshir  Babe- 
gan. He  is  often  spoken  of  simply  as  Kerm  jT-t^^.  This  Haftan 
Boklft-i-Kerm  ia  the  Kerm  Haftwai     0  lyA,  j*y     of  Firdousi.^ 

1   Dastur  Jamaspji's  Ed.,  p.  22,  s.  38.     My  translation,  p.  93. 
"^  Eictionnaire  de  la  Perse,  par  B.  De  Meynard,  p.  483.  »  Hid  note. 

*  Noldeke.  Geschichte  des  Artachsir  P^pak^n,  p.  49  ;  KArnamd-i-Artakh- 
shir-i-P^pakan,  by  Dastur  Dar^b,  ch.  VI.  1.  p.  27,  1.  3. 

^  Ihii,  ch.  VI    1,8,  10.  •  Mohl,  V,  p.  308,     1.  f)09. 
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His  proper  original  name  was  Haftan  Bokht  in  tlie  Karnameh  and 
Haft  wad  in  the  Shahnameh.  According  to  Firdousi,i  he  was 
called  Haftwad,  because  he  had  seven  (haft)  sons.  The  Pahlavi 
name  Haftan  D6kht2  may  also  mean  seven  sons,  Kerm  or  Kerm- 
khodae  (lit.,  the  lord  or  master  of  the  worm)  was  the  designation,  by 
which  he  was  subsequently  known.  The  following  story  from 
Firdousi's  Shahnameh  explains  why  he  was  called  Kerm  or  Kerm- 
Khodae,  a  name  from  which  the  city  of  Kern.au  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name 

There  lived  in  the  city  of  Kajaran^  ly'j's^  in  Pars  a  poor  man 
named  Haftwad.  He  had  a  young  daughter,  who,  with  other  o-irls  of 
the  city,  daily  wont  to  an  adjoining  lull.  Thjey  all  passed  their  lime 
there  in  good  company  and  in  spinning  their  coUou.  One  day,  when 
they  laid  aside  their  spinning  distaffs  to  have  their  dinner,  the 
daughter  of  Heftwad  found  an  apple  dropped  from  an  adjoining  tree. 
While  eating  it,  she  found  a  worm  (f>/^  Kerm)  in  it.  She  carefully 
removed  it  with  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  her  distaff  and  went  for  her 
meals.  On  her  return,  she  found,  that  the  worm  had  moved  round  about 
in  her  cotton,  and  spun  a  good  deal  of  it.  So,  her  task,  that  day, 
was  made  very  easy,  and  she  was  able  to  spin  that  day^  twice  as 
much  cotton  as  she  was  able  to  do  before.  She  was  much  pleased 
with  it  and  said  to  her  friends,  "  Thanks  to  God,  by  the  o-ood  for- 
tune of  the  worm,'^  I  have  been  able  to  spin  twice  the  usual  quan- 
tity this  day."  The  next  day,  she  carried  double  the  quantity  of 
cotton,  and  placed  the  worm  in  it.  The  spinning  work  was  a^aiu 
finished  very  quickly.  Every  morning,  she  gave  a  piece  of  apple 
to  the  worm,  which  increased  daily  in  size  and  strength,  and  the 
quantity  of  cotton  spun  increased  in  proportion.  The  increase  in 
the  daily  production  of  yarn  made  the  family  comparatively  richer 
I  Mobl,  v.,  p.  308,  1.  610.  '  ' 

"^  P.    »^ii^      sou.     The  word  Haftwad  seems  to  be  a  contracted  form  of 

Haftan   Bokht,     ^]j  fi?(y    can  be  read  HaftaD-bav^d,  which  seems  to  have 

been  contracted  into  Haftav^d. 

»  )"3i,  Jji    iji  fiig  Karnameh.  Dastur  Uarab's  edition  ch.  VI.,  1.  p.  27,  1.  5. 

^J^  J^^^'i  Ee  akhtar-i-Kerm.  Possibly  the  aame  Bokht-i-Kerm  is  a 
corruption  of  this  phrase,  which  oocnrs  several  times  in  the  episode.  The  poor 
man  had  become  rich  by  the  good  foituae  of  the  worm.  6o,  possibly,  he  was 
named  Btk-akhtar-i-Kerm.  Or,  his  name  can  be  directly  derived  from  Bakhfc-i- 
Kerm,  i.e.,  the  fortune  of  the  worm. 
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and  more  prospeioas.  Haftwad  took  the  worm  to  be  a  possession 
of  good  omen.  He  gradually  became  richer  and  richer.  The  ruler 
of  the  city,  growing  jealous  of  him,  tried  to  extort  money  from 
him,  but  he  opposed,  and,  collecting  some  force,  killed  the  ruler 
and  captured  the  city.  He  subsequently  built  a  large  fort  on  an 
adjoining  hill,  where  he  kept  the  worm,  which,  according  to  the 
story,  had  grown  to  an  enormous  size.  Owing  to  the  good  luck 
and  prosperity  brought  about  by  the  worm,  Haftwad  alid  all  his 
followers  began  to  worship  the  worm  as  a  god.  It  was  against  this 
Haftwad  or  Bakht-i-Kerm  that  Ardeshir  had  waged  his  war. 

This  story  then  relates  how  Haftwad  had  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Kerm,  an  appellation  from  which  the  city  founded  by  him 
had  received  the  name  of  Kerman. 

Gour,  OV  Jour. ^— It  is  the  old  name  of  the  modern  town  of 
Firouzabad.  Its  original  name  was  K.horreli-i-Ardeshir  according 
to  Firdousi,^  or  Ardeshir  Gadman  according  to  the  IvaruAmeh^  and 
the  Shatvoiha-i-Iran.^  The  word  Khorreh  ij^  in  the  name  Khorreh- 
i- Ardeshir  is  a  coiruption  of  Khorreh  (Av.  e>'3*'j!''*>J^  Pah  ©"V  P. 
tj»'S»  or  ij-^)  meaning  'splendour.'  Gadman  is  the  Semitic  equi- 
valent of  Khoreli.  Hence  the  Fahlavi  name  Ardeshir  Gadman 
is  an  equivalent  of  the  Persiali  Khorreh-i- Ardeshir.  Now,  the 
city  was  so  called,  fi-om  the  name  of  Ardeshir^  because  this  monarch 
was,  accoi'ding  to  the  Kfirnameh,  invested  with  a  certain  halo, 
splendour  or  glory,  which  was  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
him  in  his  war  with  Ardwan  or  Artabanes.  The  name  Jour, 
which,  according  to  Firdousi,  was  another  name  of  Ardeshir 
Khorreh,  seems  to  be  anothel*  form  of  Khoreh  (splendotir).  Khoreh 
ij^  or  ijj^  and  Khur  jj^  are  one  and  the  same.  The  word 
Khur  has  subsequently  become  jjf  Kur.*  The  word  kur  jj^  was 
subsequently  read  jjt  Gour,  and  so  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ardeshir 
Khoreh  has  subsequently  become  Gour.  Perhaps  the  word^^ii  Khur 

may  have,  by  a  mere  change  of  points  (nuhte)  become  j^^  Jour.  It 
> 

'   Moh].  v.,  p.  302,  1.440. 

»  Text  of  Dastur  t).irab.  ch.  IV,  17.  Vtie  Soldeke  Geichichte  des  Artachsir 
Pkpskkka-  p,  47  n.  4. 

•''  Daatur  Jamaspji's  Text,  p.  22,  e.  44.     My  translation,  p.  99. 

*  Just  ae  Khosrohas  become  Kaisaf  and  Chosroe.  We  find  from  Ebu  Haukal, 
that  the  name  Eorreh  Ardeshir  has  latterly  become  Kuieh  Ardeshir  (Ousley's 
Oriental  Geography,  pp.  87.  89). 
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is  said,  tbafc  it  was  a  governor,  uained  Adlied  ed  Dooleb,  who  had 
changed  the  name  of  the  town  into  Fironzabad.  This  town  had 
i\  bracing  elimate,  and  so  he  often  went  there  for  a  change.  The 
people  then  said  o»ij  jjL>  »«A1^  malik  ha  Qoar  raft,  i.  e.,  the  King 
has  gone  to  Gour.  But,  the  word  Gour  also  means  a  grave,  and  so 
tire  words  could,  at  times,  be  misunderstood  for  "  theKing  has  gone 
to  his  gi-ave.''^  So  taking  tlte  name  to  be  itfaaspicious,  this  ruler, 
Adhed  clmnged  it  for  that  of  Firouzabad. 

AhrWdiZ- — We  learn  from  Yakout,  that  it  was  foriiierly  known  as 
llorranz.  He  says  "  El-Ahwaz,  ditAbou-Zeid,  dtait  autrefois  nomme 
Hormuz-schehr  jf^j-^jt  ■.  ..  Les  Arabes  I'appelerent  Sonq-el 
Ahwaz.''2  Ebn  Haukal  also  says,  *"'  Konreh  Ahwaz  is  also  called 
j^  j'^jx  Hormuz  Shehr."^  According  to  ^lirkhond,  it  was  called 
Hormuz, because  it  was  founded  by  king  Hormuz.  *'  On  dit  quela  ville 
d'flormuz  fat  fondee  par  ee  pi'ince  et  qu'il  lui  donna  son  nom."  *  It 
appears  then,  that  the  above-named  city  of  Hormus  or  Hoi'muz 
Schehr  is  the  Hormuz-Artasliirof  the  Pablavi  treatise  of  Shatroiha- 
i-Iran.^  It  was  so  called,  because,  as  said  there,  it  was  founded  by 
king  Hormuz.  He  probably  named  it  after  his  own  and  his  illustrious 
grandfather's  joint  names.  Hormuz  Schehr  was  probably  a  contracted 
form  of  Hormuzd  Artashir,  or  probably  it  retained  only  the  first  part 
of  the  name  (Hormuz)  and  the  word  Schehr  was  joined  to  it  to  signify 
city.  Thus,  we  see,  that  Ahwaz  is  tlie  later  name  of  the  city  of 
Hormuz-Artashir  or  Hormuz  Schehr  or  Hormuz.  Edrisi  also  says, 
that  Ahwaz  carried  the  name  of  Hormuz.  ("  Hormuz  qui  porte  aussi 
le  nora  d' Ahwaz. "S)  It  appears,  that  Ahwaz  is  not  only  the  later 
name  of  the  city  of  Hormuz,  but  that  the  name  itself  is  derived 
from  that  of  Hormuz.  In  the  Shatroiha-i-Iran  it  is  written  thus  ^fj"!" 
Auharmazd.  That  name  can  also  be  read  Auhumazd.  The  letter 
5  in  Pahlavi    is  at  times   substituted  or    transmuted  for  the  Avesta 

letter  v.  »  (e-j7-  j"))^--^  in  Avesta  and  r«-^  Zaman  in  Pahlavi 
i'/rfe  old  Pahlavi  Pazand  Glossary  of  Hoshangji  and  Hang,  p.  239). 
So,  the  last- read  form   Auhumazd   may  have  become   or  may  have 

1  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  174. 

*  Dictionnaire,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  58. 
8  Onsley's  Oriental  Geography,  pp.  73. 

*  Memoires  snr   laperse,  S.  de  Sacy,  p.  293. 

»  Dr.  Jamaspji'a  Ed.,  p.  22,  s.  46.    My  translation,  p.  103. 

*  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  I.,  p.  364. 
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been  written  Auhuvazd.  The  last  d  was  then  dropped,  and  the  name 
then  became  Auhuvaz  and  then  Ahwaz. 

Simian  or  Semiran- — The  Pahlavi  treatise  of  Shatroiba-i- 
Irani  gives  the  name  of  the  city  as  Sinihln,  which  can  be  read  Simran 
also.  It  is  the  same  as  Semiran  ^y'^^i*-*  of  EbnHaukal2  and  Edrisi.' 
It  is  sitnated  in  the  province  of  Ardeshir  Khorreh.  Now,  according 
to  the  Shatroiha-i-Iran,  it  was  founded  by  Feridun,  who  conquered  it 
from  the  hands  of  its  former  king,  and  presented  it,  or  a  part  of  it 
named  Desht,  as  a  njarriage-gift  to  the  Arab  king  Bat-Khusrob, 
whose  three  daughters  he  had  taken  in  marriage  for  his  three  sons. 
1  his  Bat-Khusrob  is  the  king  Sarv  of  the  Sbahnameh.*  The  name 
Sarv  is  derived  from  the  latter  part  (Srob)  of  the  name  Bat-Khusrob. 
It  appears  then,  that  the  city  was  named  after  this  Arab  king  Sarv. 
It  muBt  have  been  originally  named  Sarvan,  just  as  we  have  Turan 

from  the  name  of  Tur.  This  word  Sarvan  would  be  written  \»>v»» 
Sarvan.  By  an  interchange  of  letters  Sarvan  would  be  written 
Savran  }*"'»«»•  The  »  v  in  this  word  would  be  changed  into  m  > 
in  Persian  {e.g.,  j-»^»-5  into  \ri^  or  cil'*j  vide  p.  190)  and  the  letter 
i  when  passing  into  Persian  may  be  read  I  J  (e.  g.,  ^^•^i^^J  ^^^  "^^^)' 
So   ro>«4>  would  be  written  ^i»^i»»  Samlan.     Thus  we  see,  that  the 

name  of  the  town  Simian  or  Simran  (Semiran)  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  Arab  king  Sarv,  to  whom  it  was  presented  as  a  marriage 
gift  by  king  Feridun,  who  had  conquered  it  from  its  former  rulers. 

Askar.— It  is  the  Askary:-J»  (^^jS.x>  ^^)  of  Ebn  Haukais  and 
Edrisi.6  It  is  a  large  beautiful  city  situated  at  some  distance  from 
Ahwaz  in  Khozistan.  According  to  the  Shatroiha-i-Iran,?  it  was 
founded   by    Ardeshir    of    Asfandiar   {i.e.,    Bahman  Asfandiar),   and 

one  Kharashk  of  Akar,  ^j*"  -•  j-vi"  who  belonged  to  this  city,  was 
appointed  the  governor  (marzpan)  of  Jerusal  (_ Jerusalem).     I  thick, 


'  Dr.  Jamaspji's  Edition,  p.  23,  s.  50.     My  translation,  p.  108. 

a   Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  88.    ^  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.,  pp.  898,  i\i. 

4  Mohl,  I.,  p.  120,  11.  68—70. 

*  Ousley's  Oriental  Geograpliy  I.,  p.  20,  n.  2,  73. 

^  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I,  p.  379. 

^  Daatur  Jamaspji's  Edition,  p.  23,  s.  53.    My  translation,  p.  HI. 
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that  this  Kharashk-i-Akar  is  the  Kirousch  (Cyrus)  son  of  Aikoun 
of  Tabari,!  who  represents  him  as  going  with  the  Persian  King  to 
take   Jerusalem.      The   final   r   of   the   Pahlavi   word    Akar    being 

written  ^  thus,  as  it  is  at  times  written,  it  can  be  read  as  n.  So  the 
Pahlavi  name  Akar  can  be  read  and  identified  with  Aikoun  of 
Tabari.  Again,  the  Pahlavi  name  Kharashk  may  be  the  same  as 
Kirousch  of  Tabari. 

Again,  the  allusion  to  the  Kharashk  of  Akar  in  the  Pahlavi 
Shatroiha-i-Iran  is  similar  to  the  allusion  to  Kirousch  in  Ma^oudi.^ 
According  to  that  author,  in  the  reign  of  Bahman  of  Asfandiar,  the 
Israelites  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  Korech,  the  Persian,  governed 
Irak  on  behalf  of  Bahn^an.  Thus,  we  see,  both  from  the  Pahlavi 
treatise  and  from  Macoudi,  that  it  was  one  Kharashk,  who  had  ruled 
in  Jerusalem  on  behalf  of  Bahman,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
town  of  As^kar.  Now,  it  seems,  that  as  this  Kharashk  had  done  him 
some  service,  Bahman  may  have  named  the  new  town,  that  h^  founded, 
after  his  name.  In  that  case,  we  can  attribute  the  difference  in  the 
forms  of  the  two  names — Askar  and  Kharashk — to  a  change  of 
letters  ;  the  letter  "  r,"  which  is  second  in  the  latter  name,  having 
changed  place,  occurs  last  in  the  former  name.     By  a  re-arrangement 

of   letters    j-v^-   Kharashk    would   become  J^-SJ"  Khashkar,  and  the 

word  then  can  also  be  read  Ashkar. 

Ninevell- — This  city  has  received  its  name  from  its  founder. 
According  to  the  Pahlavi  treatise  of  Shatroiha-i-Irrin,3  its  original 
name  is  Ninav,  and  it  was  founded  by  one  Ninav.  This  Ninav  is 
the  Ninus,  to  whom,  according  to  Kiuneir,*  other  writers  ascribe  its 
foundation.  The  Pahlavi  book  calls  the  founder  Ninav-i-Jurashan 
(or  Yurashau).  Though,  according  to  the  Pahlavi  book,  the  name 
of  the  town  and  its  founder  is  Ninav,  other  writers  have  changed 
the  name  into  Nineveh.     I  think,  that  the  reason  of  this  change 

Tabari  par  Zotcnberg,  (Chap.  CVII.)  I.,  p.  500. 
a  Mayoudi,  par  B,  de  Meynard,  II.,  pp.  127-128.    Ma90udi  gives  the  name 

ij'jj^     Korech,  which  rosembles  more  the  Kharashk     ^-^l"   of  the  Pahlavi 

booli. 
3  Dr.  Jamaspji's  Rlition,  p.  24,  s.  57.     My  Translation,  p.  115. 
*  Kiuncir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  259. 
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is  this.  In  the  abovementioned  name  of  the  foundei'  (Nintiv-i- Jnra- 
shan,  i.e.,  Ninav  of  Jurash)  they  have  taken  the  "  i, "  expressing 
the  meaning  "  of,  "  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  name,  becaupe  the 
genitive  is  again  expressed  by  the  last  termination  "  an,"  So  they 
have  taken  Ninav-i  (Nineveh)  to  be  the  proper  noun. 

The  Pahlavi  book  calls  this  founder  Jurashfin,  i.  e.,  "  of  Jurash." 
This  name  'Iniashancanbe  read  .Tunashan,  if  wetakethe  "r"  to  have 
been  written  I,  as  it  can  be  written  in  that  way  also.  This  Junash, 
then,  is  the  Hebrew  prophet  Jonas,  who  had  been  ordered  to  go  to 
Nineveh,!  and  whose  sepulchre  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  city  of 
Nineveh.  The  Pahlavi  writer  seems  to  have  thought,  that  the 
founder  Ninav  belonged  to  the  family  of  Jonas,  whose  tomb  was 
in  the  town.  Ma^oudi  also  says,  that  Jonas  was  of  this  city  : "  C'est; 
a  cette  cite  que  Dicn  envoya  autrefois  Jonas,  fils  do  Mati."2  The 
Mati  of  Magoudi  is  the  Amittai  of  the  Scriptures  (Jonah  I,  1). 

II. 

SainiElI7C£md> — According  to  Tabari,  Samarcan^  eferived  lis, 
name  from  Schamr,  a  general  of  an  Arab  king,  Tobba  '■Abou-Karib, 
who  conquered  it:  "  Le  general  annva  a  Samarcand  .  .  .  .11 
se  rendit  maitre  de  La  ville,  la  dytruisit  et  tua.  un  grand  nombre 
d'habitants.  Ensuite  il  la  reconstruisit  et  la  nomma,  d'api'cs  lui,  Sam- 
arcand,  car  auparavant  elle  avait  porte  un  autre  nom.  Samarcand 
vent  dire  *"la  ville  de  Schamar  ;'  car  en  langue  pehlvie  qand  siguifie 
'  nne  graude  ville  ;'res  Arabcs  en  traduisant  ce  nom  dans  lour 
langue  en  ont  fai-t  Samarqand."' 

We  do  not  find  in  the  Pahlavi  kinguage,.  the  word  "  qand  "  in  the 
sense  of  a  great  city  as  mentioned  by  Tabari.     Perhaps,  the  word  is 

Vj^   kant,  from  n^v^  (traditionally  read  Kantan,  now  read  Kardan, 

^^  ij^)  i.e.,  to  do.  Then,  the  name  Samarcand  may  mean  "  founded 
by  Samar."  We  find  instances  of  nameasimilarly  formed,  in  Darab- 
gird  (t  c,  the  eity  founded  by  Diirab)  and  Shapurgird.  On  the 
analogy  of  these  names  the  proper  form  of  the  name  should  be 
Samarkird   or  Samargiid.     Or,  possibly,   the  word  qand  is  from 

»  Old  Tebtaineut,  Jonah,  I,  1,  2 ;  HI,  2.  Ma90adi,  par  B.  De  Meynard, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  111. 

2  Ma<;oudi,  par  B.  Fe  Meynar',  Vol.  II.,  p.  93. 

3  Tabari,  par  Zotenberg,  11.,  p.  32,  I'artic  11,  Ch.  V. 
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Pahlavi*  '^ij  (Jmndan,  to  dig,  to  root  out).  In  that  cnse  Samarcand 
may  mean  *(tlie  city)  dng  oat  or  excavated  by  Samar."  In  tins 
sense,  it  may  rather  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  old  town  being' 
destroyed  by  Samar,  than  to  the  fact  of  the  new  town  being  founded 
by  him.  It  is  possible  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  instead  of 
commemorating  and  connecting  the  name  of  the  conqueror  with  its 
construction,  connected  it  with  its  destruction. 

That  it  was  so  derived,  and  not  as  Tabari  mentions  it,  appears 
from  other  authors,  on  Avhose  authoi'ity  Percival  writes  his  history 
of  the  Arabs.  He  says,*  "  Chamrair-yerach  ....  detruisit 
les  mnrs  et  une  partie  des  edifices  de  la  capitale  de  la  Soghdiane. 
Les  gens  du  pays  appelerent  alorscette  ville  ruinee  Chammir-cand, 
c'est-si-dire,  Chammir  1'  a  detrnite.  Ce  nom,  un  pen  altdrc  par 
les  Arabes,  devint  Samarcand.  Chammir  Ini-meme  la  restaura 
ensuite."  Under  any  circumstances,  the  city  derives  its  name 
from  Samar.     Ma^oudi^  also  derives  its  name  from  Samar. 

Tabari^  gives  the  following  story  about  its  conquest  by  Samai'. 
Samar  had  besieged  the  town  for  one  year  without  success.  One 
night,  taking  a  quiet  walk  round  the  city,  he  took  prisoner  one  of 
the  gQards  on  duty  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  He  asked  him 
how  it  was  that  the  city  was  so  well  defended.  The  guard  said  that 
the  king  himself  was  addicted  to  drinking  and  pleasures,  but  that  he 
had  a  daughter  who  was  very  intelligent,  and  that  it  was  she  who  so 
well  defended  the  city.  On  further  inquiry,  Samar  learnt  that  she 
'was  not  married.  He  thereupon  sent  her,  as  a  present,  a  golden 
ox  full  of  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds  with  the  following  message  : 
"  I  have  come  from  Yemen  in  your  search.  I  want  your  hand  in 
marriage.  I  have  4,000  golden  boxes  of  the  kind  T  send  you.  I  am 
not  anxious  about  the  capture  of  this  city.  I  will  leave  it  to  your 
father  to  rule.  IE  a  son  will  be  born  of  our  marriage,  I  will  make 
him  the  king  of  Persia  and  China'*.  If  you  will  like,  I  will  send  the 
4,000  boxes  at  night  to  your  city."  The  guard  carried  that  private 
message  to  the  young  princess,  who  was  soon  duped.  She  accepted  the 
offer,  and,  according  to  a  previoiis  arrangement,  opened  one  oi:  the  four 

•  Essai  sur  L'  Hiatorie  dos  Arabes,  par  Perceval,  Livre  11.  Yaman,  T.,  p.  80. 
2  Magoudi   traduit   par   B.   do    Meynard   et  P.  de  CourtciUe,  III.,  p.  224, 
Ch.  XLVl. 

«  Tabari  par  Zotenberg,  II  pp.  157-159,  Partie  II.  Chap.  XXXI. 
Keudered  into  English  from  the  French  of  Zotenberg.     Ibid,  p.  157. 
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gates  of  the  city  for  the  admission  of  the  promised  boxes,  eacli  of  wliich, 
instead  of  the  treasure,  contained  two  armed  men.  The  boxes  were 
placed  on  4,000  asses,  each  of  whicli  was  conducted  by  an  armed  man. 
By  this  piece  of  treachery  12,000  armed  men  were  admitted  into  the 
city  at  night.  At  a  given  signal,  they  all  rushed  out  of  the  boxes, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  Samar  entered  with  all  h's  troops. 
He  killed  the  king  and  took  his  daughter  a  prisoner. 

According  to  Tabari,i  this  event  had  happened  in  the  reign  of  KobAd, 
the  father  of  Noshirwan  (A.  D.  490 — 532).  Perceval  places  this 
Chammir  or  Samar  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  2  Hamj^a 
and  Nowayri^  make  him  a  contemporary  of  Gushtasp,  who  had  reign- 
ed a  long  time  before  Alexander  the  Great,  If  we  at  all  attribute  the 
name  Samarcand  to  Samar,  we  must  place  his  time  long  before 
.that  of  Alexander,  because,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  who  have 
written  about  Alexander,  this  city  was  taken  by  him,  and  it  was 
then  known  as  Maracanda,  a  name  which  is  the  same  as  Samarcand. 
That  Samarcand  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  appears  from  the 
Pahlavi  book  Shatroiha-i-Iran,*  from  Tabari,^  and  from  Greek 
writers.  The  name  Sainarcand  occurs  only  once  in  other  Pahlavi 
works,  and  that  in  the  Bundehesh.^  We  do  not  find  the  name  in  the 
Avesta,  though  we  find  there  the  name  of  Sugdha^  (Sogdiana), 
of  which  it  is  the  capital.  This  shows,  that  possibly  the  name  came 
into  use  later,  when  it  derived  its  name  from  Samar. 

Balkh. — According  to  Ahmed  Razi  s  Kazvini,^  and  Mirkhond,^ 
this  city  was  originally  founded  by  king  Kaiomars.  Mirkhond 
gives  the  following  story,  which  gives  the  etymology  of  the  name  : — 
"  Kaiomars  had  a  brother  in  the  regions  of  the  west,  who  occasionally 
came  to  visit  him  :  who,  at  this  time  having  undertaken  the  journey  to 
converse  with  his  revered  brother,  found,  on  his  arrival  atDamavend, 

1  Ibid,  p.  156. 

2  L'Histoire  des  Arabes,  I.,  p  82.  This  follow.s  from  the  fact  that  he  places 
his  grandson  Tobba  El-Acrab  in  90  to  143  A.  D. 

3  :htd. 

*  Dastur  Jamaspji'3  Test.  p.  18  s.  t.     My  Traralation,  p.  f>T^, 
"  Tabari  par  Zotenberg.  I.,  p.  517. 

6  S.  B.  B.,  Vol.  v.,  West,  Cb,  XX.,  20.     Vide  my  Bundehesh,  p.  9.'). 
^  Vendidad,  I.,  5. 

*  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse,  par  B.  dc  Meynard,  p.  112,  n. 
'■'  Ousley's  Travels  of  Persia,  II.,  p»  372. 

10  Shea's  Translation,  p.  58.    Munshi  Naval  Kiahorc's  Edition,  p.  150. 
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that  Kaiomars  was  absent.  On  inquiring  into  his  afEairs,  and 
learning,  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  founding  a  city  in  the  east, 
this  affectionate  brother  immediately  directed  his  course  thither,  and 
completed  the  long  journey.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  Kaiomnrs, 
who  was  seated  on  an  eminvnoe,  having  bjheld  his  brother,  exclaimed  : 
'Ho!  who  is  this  who  directs  his  course  towards  u&?'  One  of  his 
sons  answered  :  Perhaps  a  spy,  sent  by  the  enemy  to  find  ont  our 
situation.'  On  which,  Kaiomars  armed  himself,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  same  son,  went  out  to  meet  him  :  but  when  they  drew  near  each 
other,  Kaiomars  recognised  his  brother,  and  said  to  his  son,  Bal 
Akh  I  (Arabic  cL  assuredly,  and  ^'  brother)  {{.  e.,  this  is 
surely  my  brother)  from  which  circomstance  the  city  was  called 
Balkh."* 

Now,  the  Avesta  name  of  Balkb  is  supposed  to  be  Bakhdhi    'O^j^J 

(Bactria).2     The  Pahlavi  rendering  of  this  name  is     ^*UJf  which  can 

be  read  either  BAkhar  or  Bakhal,'  and  which  can  be  identified  with 
Bokhara  or  Balkh. 

We  do  not  know  why  Bakhdhi  is  so  called  in  the  Avesta,  and  what 
its  meaning  is.  But,  ii"  we  try  to  trace  its  origin  to  a  compound  of 
words,  meaning  "  brother  assuredly,"  as  Mirkhond  has  taken  its  later 
form  Balkh  to  mean,  one  can  form  a  compound  Badha-akh  *o-^S,^y 
which  will  be  a  compound  of  an  Avesta  word  Badha  ■•^^,    meaning 

assuredly,  and   a  Pahlavi  word  Akh     -ny       meaning  brother.     This 

word  Badha-akh  or  Badhakh  can  easily  become  Balakh,  as  the  word 
madha-kha  has  become  malahh.  Thus,  the  old  name  Baklidhi  may 
have  been  formed  from  the  above  name  Badha-akh  or  Badhakh  by 
the  interchange  of  "dh"  and  "kh,"  such  interchanges  of  letters 
being  common. 

But,  the  objection  to  this  may  be,  that  the  compound  so  foimed  is 

1  Ihid. 

'  Vendidad,  I.,  V. 

8  The  word  Dalkh  can  be  thus  derived  from  the  Avesta  BaUhdhi.     The  Avesta 

"  dhi  "  is  changed    into  "  1 "  as  in  the  case  of  wjad/iaWa     (^{^"(S^e),     which 

has    subsequently    become    malahh    (dl^).    Thus  Bakhdhi   becomes   B^khal, 

and  then  "  1"  and  "  kh  "  interchange  places.  (Darmebtiter's  Le  Zend  Avesta, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  !l,n.  14). 
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of  an  Avesta  word  and  a  Paldavi  word.  So  one  must  look  into  the 
Avesta  language  itself  for  both  the  words.     We  find  them  in  Bratar 

Jtf^jjj  brother,  and  ^S  Zi,  assuredly.  This  word  Bratarzi,  then, 
may,  by  some  corruption,  become  Bakhdhi. 

Hera>t* — According  to  an  oriental  writer,  this  city  owes  its 
name  to  its  founder  Herat,  an  emir  of  Nariman.     "Herat,  dit  le 

geographe  Persan a  etc  fondee  par  un  des  emirs  du  celebre 

Neriman  le  heros  du  monde,  qui  portait  le  nora  de  Herat,  et  apres 
avoir  etc  ruine'e,  elle  a  6te  retablie  par  Alexandre."  (Memoires  sur 
la  Perse,  par  S.  de  Sacy,  p.  389,  n.  84.) 

This  etymology  seems  to  be  imaginary.  Firstly,  we  do  not  find 
from  the  Bundehesh  or  from  the  Shahnameh,  that  Nariman  had  an 
emir  named  Herat.  Again,  Herat  is  Haroyu  of  the  Avesta,  Hariva 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Hari  of  the  Pahlavi  Vendidad, 
Harae  of  the  Shatroiha-i-Iran,  and  Haroi  of  the  Bundehesh.* 
According  to  William  Ousley,  Herat  was  formerly  known  as  Hari, 
a  name  by  which  the  river  Harirud,  which  flows  by  its  side,  is  still 
known.  The  word  Hari  or  Haroyu  is  derived  from  har  ^|^  to  flow, 
because  the  country  is  watered  by  a  large  river.  In  the  Vendidad 
(Ch.  I.  9),  the  cijty  is  said  to  be  Vish-harezanem,  i.e.,  well-watered, 
because  it  was  watered  by  the  river. 

Pusheng- — This  town,  also  spoken  of  by  some,  as  Bouschendj 
(^Li^j)  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  farsakhs  from 
Herat.  It  was  so  called,  because  it  was  originally  founded  by 
Pashang,  the  son  of  the  Turanian  king  Afra&iabn.^  The  other 
name  of  this  place  was  Shideh.^ 

Tus. — This  city  is  the  modern  Meshed.  According  to  some 
authors,  it  was  situated  a  little  near  the  modern  Meshed.  It  was 
so  called,  because  it  was  founded  by  Tus,  the  son  of  the  Iranian 
king  Naodar.*  The  Pahalavi  treatise  of  Shatroiha-i-Iran^  and  the 
Dabistan^  also  attribute  the  foundation  of  this  city  to  general  Tus. 


'  Justi,  p.  50,  1.  17.     Chap.  XX.  Vide  my  Bandehesh,  p.  93. 

2  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse,  par  B.  De  Meynard,  p.  122. 

3  ShahnAmeh,  Mohl,  IV.,  p.  30,  1.  313. 

*  Mccan's  Calcutta  Edition  of  the  BhiLhaameh,  Persian   Introduction,  p.  32, 
11.  7-y.     Mohl,  11.,  pp.  595—631. 

0  Dastur  Jamaspji's  Edition,  p.  19,  s.  14.     My  Translation,  p.  65. 
6  Shea  and  Troyer's  Translation,  Vol  I.,  p.  52. 
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Nishapoiir. — This  city  was  founded  by  Shapour  I.,  from  whom 
it  derives  its  name.  Various  stories  arc  given  about  the  event,  which 
led  Shapour  to  build  it.  Hamd  Allah  Mustofii  gives  the  following 
story  : — 

"Ardeshir  Babegan  built  a  city  which  he  named  Neh  (P.  ^). 
(i.e.,  the  city).  His  son  Shapour,  who  was  the  Governor  of 
Khorasan,  requested  his  father  to  give  that  town  to  him,  but  his 
request  was  refused.  Piqued  at  this  refusal,  he  built  in  its  vicinity, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  founded  by  Tehmuras,  another 
citj',  and,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Neh  founded  by  his  father, 
called  it  Neh-Shapour,  which  the  Arabs  afterwards  changed  into 
Nicabour." 

Others  give  another  story  and  etymology.  They  say,  that 
Shapour,  once  passing  the  locality  of  this  town,  had  remarked,  that 
it  was  full  of  Nae  (P.  cP)  i.e.,  reeds.  So,  the  city,  built  afterwards 
on  that  locality,  was  known  as  Nae  Shapour  (i.e.,  the  reeds  of 
Shapour).2  Edrisi^  also  refers  to  this  story,  but  he  attributes  it 
io  Shapour  II. 

Others*  give  the  following  story  to  derive  its  name.  The  astrO' 
logers  had  predicted,  that  Shapour  would  one  day  lose  his  throne, 
and  be  reduced  to  poverty,  and  that  he  would  suffer  great  misfor- 
tunes, till  the  time  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne.  Shapour  asked 
the  astrologers,  how  he  was  to  know,  that  the  time  of  his  restora- 
tion had  come.  They  said,  "you  may  expect  restoration  to  the 
throne  when  you  eat  golden  bread  on  an  iron  table."  The  prediction 
turned  out  to  be  true.  He  lost  his  throne,  and  wandered  in  deserts 
and  mountains,  till  he  came  to  the  city  of  Esfadjan.  There  he 
served  as  a  labourer  at  the  house  of  a  cultivator,  who,  pleased  with 
his  work  and  energy,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  This 
wife  of  Shapour  carried  his  meals  every  day  to  the  fields.  One  day, 
being  invited  at  a  marriage  in  the  village,  she  forgot  to  prepare 
the  meals  for  Shapour.  Being  reminded  late  of  this  fact,  she 
hastened  to  her  house  from  the  marriage  party,  took  with  her  a 
few  cakes  prepared    with  honey,  which  were  ready  in  the  house, 

1   Dictionuaire  de   la   Perse,   B.   do    Meynard,   p.   578.  n.     Kendcred   hito 
English  from  B.  cle  Mejnard's  French. 
"  Ibid.  p.  578. 

«  Edrisi,  par  Jaubert,  II  ,  p.  182,  n. 
*  Cictiounaire  de  la  Terse,  par  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  160. 
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and  which  presented  a  yellow  colour  like  that  of  gold,  and  ran  to 
the  field,  where  Shapour  was  working.  A  small  trench  separated 
Shapour  from  the  place,  where  she  stood.  So,  she  could  not  hand 
over  the  cakes  to  Shapour.  He  consequeatly  extended  towards 
her,  his  spade,  over  which  she  placed  the  golden  coloured  cakes. 
The  sight  of  the  golden-coloured  bread,  placed  over  the  iron 
spade,  reminded  Shapour  of  the  astrologer's  prediction,  that 
the  eating  of  a  golden  bread  over  an  iron  table  would  bring 
about  his  i-estoration  to  the  throne.  He  recounted  the  story  of 
the  prediction  to  his  wife,  declared  to  her,  who  he  was,  and  hast- 
ened home  to  be  ready  to  go  to  his  native  country.  He  put  on 
his  royal  robe  and  dress,  which  he  had  concealed  in  a  bag.  He 
wrote  to  his  ministers  and  informed  them  of  his  whereabouts.  He 
got  his  coat  oi  mails  suspended  at  the  gate  of  his  house.  The 
ministers,  on  hearing  from  Shapoar,  sent  courtiers  to  brpng  back 
Shapour  to  the  royal  city.  They  came  to  a  place  and  inquired 
about  Shapour's  whereabouts.  They  were  told  "  Nist  Sapour" 
jjj^  c*.»Aj'  t.e.j  Shapour  is  not  here.  Hence  it  is,  they  say,  that 
the  place  was  called  "  Nist  Sapour"  j^^^  sz^^tt^j'  and  then  Nisha- 
pour  (jj^^^i^).  The  courtiers,  not  finding  Shapour  at  that  place, 
proceeded  further,  and  came  to  a  place,  where  the  people  asked 
them,  what  they  had  come  there  for.  They  replied  "  Sabour  Khast.' 
sz***  \jA^  jjjLt  (from  ^^-tljA.  to  wish,  to  look  for),  ».  e.,  we  look  for 
Shapour.  Hence  the  place  was  called  Sabour  Khast.  This  seems  to 
be  the  city,  known  as  Sabour  Khawst.  The  courtiers,  on  proceeding 
further,  came  to  the  village  where  Shapour  lived.  His  house  being 
discovered  by  means  of  the  coat  of  maKs,  hung  at  the  gate,  they  said, 
Jaudimi  Sabour  jji^  j^***^  ».6.,  we  have  found  Shapour.  Hence 
the  place  was  called  Joundi  Sabour.  This  is  the  city,  known  as 
Vandu-i-Shapahar  in  the  Pahlavi  treatise  of  Sbatroiha-i-Iran. 

Nehavend- — According  to  Yakout,^  some  writers  say,  that  its 
original  name  was  J^ouh-awend.  They  thns  derive  its,  name  from 
Noah,  ,and  say  that  the  city  was  originally  built  by  him. 

Sham.— Sham  is  the  modern  name  of  Syria.  Asiatic  writers  call  it 
Bald-el-Sham,  i.  e.,  the  city  on  the  left  (Arab.  JU^).     According  to 

»  This  word  eeems  to  be  the  same  as  Pahlavi  vandadan    )1«>OnCo  find,    to 
obtain). 
*  Dictionaaire  de  la  Perse,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  573. 
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Maijoudi,  Yemen  is  so  called,  because  it  is  situated  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  Kaabah,  and  Syria  is  called  Sham,  because  it  is  situated  on  the 
left  of  Kaabah. 1 

Others  derive  the  name  Sham  from  Arabic  f»t-i  or  ^^A  "milucky'' 
and  the  name  Yemen  from  Arabic  e,*J  "  lucky."  They  say,  that 
Yemen  (Arabia  Felix)  is  so  called,  because  it  is  very  fertile. 

Farika-— H-  is  the  Afrikle  /•iiJjyt  of  Edrisi,2  Afrinkeieh  ^fti^l  of 
Ebn  HaukaP  and  modern  Africa.  Macoudi  calls  it  Afrikiyah  ^^J^ >. 
According  to  this  author,  the  country  received  its  name  from  one 
Africas,  the  son  of  Abrahah,  Aj  ji  \  ^i  cT^^ '  "^^^  founded  it.*  The 
Romans  had  first  introduced  this  name  into  Europe.  At  first,  they 
knew  the  country  round  Carthage  by  the  name  of  Africa. 

Nahartirak.— It  was  so  called,  because  it  is  situated  on  the  canal 
(nehar^t^)  of  the  river  Tira.s  According  to  yakout,^  the  river  was  so 
called  from  the  name  of  Tira,  a  son  of  Goudaraz,  the  Vazir  of 
Kaikhosru. 

Ataropatakan.— According  to  Strabo?  the  city  had  derived  its 
name  from  one  AtropAte  who  had  saved  it  from  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonians.  Yakout^  says,  that,  according  to  Ibn  el-Moquan- 
na,  it  received  its  name  from  its  founder  Azerbtld  blj  jil.  This  word 
Azerbad  is  the  same  as  AtropAte.  But  this  oriental  writer  places  this 
personaee,  in  times  much  anterior  to  that  of  the  Macedonian  conquest 
The  Pahalvi  Shatr6itra-i-Iran»  attributes  its  foundation  to  one  AirAn 
Goushasp,  a  name  which  can  also  be  read  Adaran  Goushasp.  In  that 
case,  the  first  part  of  the  name  Adar,  is  the  same  as  the  Atro  in  S tr alto's 
name  Atro^ate  and  is  the  same  as  Azer  in  Yakout's  name  Azerbad. 

1  Ma(;oudi.  III.,  p.  1S9.  »  Edrisi  par  Jubert  II.,  p.  73. 

3  Oubley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  15. 

*  Ma90adi,  III.,  p.  224. 

s  Dictinnnaire  de  la  Perse,  B.  de  Meynard,  p.  576.  «  IViA. 

7  Bk.  Xr.,  ch.  Xllt.,  Strobo  says  :  "  It  bad  its  name  from  Atropatus,  a  chief 
who  prevented  this  country,  which  is  a  part  of  Greater  Media,  from  being 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians."  (Hamilton  and  Fokoner'a 
Tracslation  [1S56]  Vol.  II.,  p.  262.) 

8  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse.     B.  De  Meynard,  p.  15. 

•  Dastnr  Jamaspji's  Text,  p.  24,  s.  56.     My  Translation,  p.  U5. 
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The  Aqcieqt  f{an]e  of  Saijjai]. 


\_Read  23rd  August  1900. — Mr.  James  MacDonald  in  the  Chair.'] 


Saujaii  is  a  small  to'wa  oti  tlie  B.  B.  mid  C  I.  Railway,  90  miles 
froai  Bombay.  The  object  of  this  jiaper  is  to  ascertain,  whether  it  is 
the  Siiiiliiu  of  the  Ai'ub  geographers  uf  tJie  10th  and  11th  centuries,  as 
stated  by  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  (Vol.  XIV  Thana),  and,  whether  it  is 
the  town  of  Hanjaniana  (f«T*T^),  referred  to  in  the  three  Silhara 
grants  1  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 

Sanjan  is  a  town  well-known  in  the  history  of  the  Parsees,  As  the 
Bombay*  Gazetteer  2  says,  "  it  was  here  that,  about  the  year  720,  a  band 
of  Persian  refugees  settled."  Kisseh-i-Sanjun,  i.  e.,  the  episode  or 
story  of  Sanjan,  is  the  name  of  a  small  Persian  poem  written,  not  in 
very  elegant  versefj,  by  one  Bahinan  Kekobad  Hormazdyar  Sanjana 
in  the  year  969  Yazdazard:  (1000  A.D.).^  Therein  are  described 
the  events  that  brought  the  Parsee  emigrants  to  the  town  of  Sanjan, 
and  then  led  them  to  settle  in  the  different  parts  of  Gujarat. 

I. 

The  Gazetteer  says  of  this  town  : — 

'«  By  the  Arab  geographers  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, Sanjan,  under  the  name  Siiidan,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  ports  of  Western  India.  In  tlie  ICth  century  (915)  it  is 
described  as  famous  for  the  export  of  an  emerald  equal  to  the  best  in 
brightness  and  colour,  but  harder  and  heavier,  known  as  the  Mecca 
emerald,  because  it  passed  through  Arabia.  It  is  also  described  as  a 
great,,  strong  city  with  a  Jama  mosque.     In  the  twelfth  century  it  is 

'  (a)  Asiatic  Eesearclies  I,  p.  3  57.  Paper  by  General  Carnac.  (6)  Indian 
Antiquary  V,  p.  276.  Paper  by  Dr.  Biihler.  (c)  Indian  Antiquary  IX,  p.  33. 
Paper  by  Mr.  K.  T.  Telang. 

»  Vol.  XIV  C'lhana),  p.  301. 

3  It  is  translated  into  English  verse  by  Lieut.  Eastwick.  Journal,  B.  B.  R. 
Asiatic  Society,  Vol,  I.  p.  I(i7. 
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mentioned  as  populous,  th«  people  noted  for  industry  and  intelligence, 
rich  aud  warlike,  the  town  large,  and  with  a  great  export  and  import 
trade." 

Let  us  examine  how  far  this  statement  of  the  Gazetteer  is  correct. 
The  writer  of  the  above  passage  bases  his  description  on  the  authority 
of  the  well-known  Arab  writers,  Ebn  Haukal  (950  A.  D.),  Edrisi 
(1130  A.  D.),  Ma^oudi  (943  A.D.),  Istakhri  (960  A.D.)  and  others. 
As  the  writer  has  not  given  direct  references  to  the  works  of  these 
authors,  except  in  the  case  of  Macoudi,  it  appears  that  he  has  taken 
for  his  authority  the  extracts  of  their  works  in  Elliot's  History  of 
ludia.i 

Firstly,  let  us  examine  the  references  to  Ebn  Haukal.  According 
to  Elliot's  manuscript  Ebn  Haukal  gives  the  name  of  the  following- 
towns  in  Hind^  : — Famhal,  Kambaya,  SurbArah,  Sindan,  Saimur, 
Multan,  Hadrawur,  and  Basmat.  According  to  Gildemeister'3  manu- 
script,^ the  names  of  the  towns  are  Kamuhul,  Kambaya,  Snbara, 
Asavil,  Hanavil,  Sindan,  Saimur,  Bani  Battan,  Jandaruz,  S'andaruz. 
According  to  Ousley's  manuscript,*  the  names  of  the  towns  in  Hind 
are  Seidan    (ci ' '^'ii'*) j  Meimoun,  Multan  and  Heidour. 

Thus,  we  see,  that  one  manuscript  of  Ebn  Haukal  gives,  as  principal 
towns  in  Hind,  the  names  of  8  towns,  another  manuscript,  those  of 
10  towns,  and  a  third,  of  4  towns.  Again,  we  find  a  difference  in  the 
names  of  one  and  the  same  town  in  different  manuscripts.  This  is 
due  to  the  carelessness,  at  first,  of  the  writer,  and  then  of  the  copyists, 
in  not  putting  carefully  the  diacritical  points  over  the  letters.  We 
find,  even  the  celebrated  geographer  Al)oulfide  (A.  D.  1273  to  1331) 
complaining  about  it.  He  says,  "The  book  of  Ebn  Haukal  is  a  work 
of  considerable  length,  in  which  the  different  countries  are  described 
with  sufficient  exactness.  But  neither  are  the  names  of  places  marked 
by  the  proper  points,  nor  are  their  longitudes  or  latitudes  expressed  ; 
this  frequently  occasions  an  uncertainty  respecting  the  places,  proper 
names,  &c."  ^  , 

1  History  of  India,  Vol.  I,  pp.  26-130. 

2  History  of  India,  Vol.  I.,  p.  31.  3  Ihid,  note  1. 

*  The  Oriental  Geogiaphy  of  Ebn  Haukal  by  Sir  William  Ousley,  p.  147. 

5  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  XVIll.  "  II  y  manque  la  manicrc  dont 
doivenfc  sc  pronoucci  Ics  noms  de  lica\."  Geographie  D'Aboulfeda  par  M. 
Rtiniuid,  Tome  I,  p.  1. 
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Leaving  aside  the  names  of  the  other  cities  of  Hind,  we  find,  that 
the  town,  spoken  of  as  Sindan  in  the  manuscripts  of  Elliot  and  Gilde- 
meister,  is  Seidan  in  Ousley's  manuscript.  But  later  on  (p.  154),  where 
the  "  distances  of  place  "  in  Sind  and  part  of  Hind  are  spoken  of,  we 
find  the  name  as  SindAn  ty '  <^'-»  even  in  Ousley's  manuscript.  Thus 
though  there  is  a  little  uncertainty  about  the  correct  name  of  the 
place,  we  would  proceed  with  our  examination  of  the  name,  taking  it  to 
be  Sindan. 

According  to  Ebn  Haukal,  "  Kambaya  is  one  parasang  distant  from 
the  sea,  and  about  four  from  Subara,  which  is  about  half  a  parasang 
from  the  sea.  From  Subara  to  Sindan,  which  is.  the  same  distance 
from  the  sea,  is  about  five  ^  days'  journey  ;  from  Siiulsin  to  Saimur, 
about  five;  from  Saimur  to  Sarandip,  about  fifteen." 2  This  is 
according  to  the  manuscript  of  Elliot,  Ousley  gives  these  distances 
according  to  his  manuscript  as  follows  : — "  Sourbah  is  near  the  sea  r 
from  Sindan  to  Sourbah  is  five  merrleh."^ 

We  find  from  these  two  passages  of  the  two  different  manuscripts 
of  Ebn  Haukal,  that,  what  is  spoken  of  as  Subara  in  one,  is  Sourbah 
t^->jj*»  in  the  other,  Subara  is  probably  a  more  correct  reading.  It  is 
identified  with  the  Sarparaka  of  the  copper-plate  inscriptions,  with  the 
Surparaka  of  the  Mababharata,  and  with  the  modern  Sopara,  near 
Bassein.*  Thus,  according  to  Ebn  Haukal,  Sindan  is  five  days' 
jom-ney  from  modern  Sopfira.  So,  if  the  town  of  Sanjan  in  Konkan  is 
the  Sindan  of  Ebn  Haukal,  it  is  five  days'  journey  from  So]>ara. 
A  day's  journey,  or  merileh  (/■■^•=V*)  ^^  it  is  called,  is,  according 
to  Ediisi's  Geography,  30  miles.  ^  So  the  distance  by  miles,  between 
Sanjiin  and  Soparji,  would  be  about  150  miles.  But  we  Know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  not  more  than  52  miles,  or  more  than  two 
days'  journey. 

1  As  corrected  by  Elliot  (Vol.  I.  p.  39  note).  AGCording  to  Giklemeister's 
manuscript  it  is  10  (/Z/uZ).  Ousley's  text  gives  5.  Gusley's  text  differs  a  good 
deal  from  Elliot's. 

a  Elliot's  History  of  India,  Vol.  I.  p.  39. 

3  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography  of  Ebn  Hankal,  p.  loi. 

*  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  IX,  p.  44. 

'  "  ;6valuanfc  la  journee  a  30  milles"  (Geogiaphie  d']6drisi  par  Janhert, 
Tome  II.,  p.  231,  cinquieme  climat,  premiere  section).  "60  milles  ou  2 
journees  "  (7JtVZ.  p.  232).  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  Preface,  p.  XXII  note . 
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Again,  according  to  the  above  passage,  KatiibAya,  which  the  Gazetteer 
indenlifies  with  Cambay,  is  one  paiasaiig,  i.e.,  about  3|  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  four  parasang,  i.e.,  about  15  miles  from  Sahara,  which  the 
6rfl'2(?//'eer  identifies  with  the  modern  Sopura  near  J'asseiu.  We  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  distance  between  Cambay  and  Sopa  a  is 
not  so  short  as  15  miles.     It  is  nearly  270  miles. 

These  calculations  of  distances  tend  to  show,  that  the  Sindan,  refer- 
red to  above  by  £bn  Haukal,  is  not  the  Sanjan  of  the  Kcnkan,  but  some 
other  town  near  Cambay.  It  13  another  Sindan,  spoken  of  as  Kacldi 
Sindan  in  Elliot's  History  i,  and  as  the  Cutch  Sindan  (Sandhan)  by  the 

Gazetteer  itself. 2 

We  will  now  examine  the  reference  to  the  Arab  Geographer  Edrisi. 
He  says,  "  From  Subara  to  Sindan  is  considered  five  days.     Sindiln  is 

a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea East  of  Sindan  there  is  an 

island  l>earing  the  same  name  and  dependent  on  India.  It  is  large 
and  well  cultivated,  and  the  cocoanut  palm,  kana  and  rat?ian  grow 
there."  3 

We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  reference  in  Ebn  Haukal,  that  if  the 
Soubara  referred  to,  is  the  modern  Sopara,  the  Sindsin,  referred  to  as 
being  five  days'  jonrney  from  it,  is  not  tlie  Konkan  Sanjan.  In  the 
same  way,  the  reference  in  this  passage  clearly  shows,  that  the  'Sindan 
of  Edrisi  cannot  be  the  Konkan  Sanjan.  Here  it  is  said,  that  there  is 
an  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  cast  of  Sindan,  but  we  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  no  sea  at  all  on  the  east  of  modern  Sanjan. 
The  sea  is  on  the  west  of  it.  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the 
writer  meant  to  say  the  "  west"  ini>tead  of  the  "  cast."  Such  slips  of 
words  may  occur.  *    But  then,  even  on  the  west  of  the  Konkan  Sanjan, 

J   I,  p.  450,  n.  2.  2  Vol.  XIV,  p.  302,  note  4. 

»  Elliot's  History  of  India,  "Vol.  I.,  p.  80.  Joubcit  also  gives  a  similar  version. 

"  De  Soubara  a  Sendan,  on  compte  egalement  ."i  jonrnees.  Sendan  j^'A-*** 
a  un  mille  et  demi  de  la  mer  '  est  bien  pcuplee,  et  ses  habitants  se  font  remar- 
fjuer  par  leur  inclnstrie  et  lour  intelligence  ;  ils  sent  riches  et  d'hnmenr  belli- 
qtieuse.  La  ville  est  grange  ;  elle  fait  un  grand  commerce  d'exportation  et 
d'  importation.'  Ai'est  de  Sendan  est  une  ile  dn  meme  nom,  grande,  V^ien 
cnlbivee,  ou  croissent  le  cocotier,  le  palmier,  le  cana  et  le  rotting,  et  fjui 
depend  de  I'lnde."     Geagraphie  D'  Edrisi  par  Joubert,  Tome  I,  p  172. 

*  y?<^6 Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  IX,  p.  44,  col.  I,  1.  4,  for  onesach  instance. 
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we  have  no  island.     So,  it  seems  to  be  clear,  that  the  Sindanof  Edrisi 
is  not  the  Sanjan  of  Konkaa. 

We  now  come  to  the  direct  references  of  the  Gazetteer  to  the  Arab 
writer  MaijOudi.  This  writer,  as  it  appears  from  his  writings,  had 
come  personally  to  India,  and  so  bis  references  to  SindAn  and  Snufareb 
arc  not  made  with  any  second-band  knowledge.  While  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  waters,  t.  e.,  on  ebb  and  tide,  he 
says  : — ■ 

Voici  qce  ue  j'ai  vu  dans  I'lode,  snr  le  territoire  de  la  ville  de  Cam- 
baye  (  ^^i^-t^^),  cclcbre  par  ses  sandales,  nommc'es  sandales  de  Cambaye, 
qui  y  sent  d'usage,  ainsi  que  dans  les  villes  voisines,  telks  que  Sendan 
et  Soufareh  (Soufaloh)  C'^j^j^j  ci'*^**).  J'etais  a  Cambaye  dans 
r  anne'e   303."  i 

In  this  passage,  Macoudi  speaks  of  Sindan  and  SonfAveh,  as  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cambay.  In  his  quotation  from  Matoudi,  the 
writer  of  the  Gazetteer^  makes  Macoudi  say,  that  the  town  of  Sindan 
was  "near  Suf areh  and  south  of  Cambay."  But  we  find  from  the 
above  quotation,  tliat  Ma90udi,  at  least  the  manuscript  of  Baibier  de 
Meynard,  says  nothing  about  SindAn  being  south  of  Cambay.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  an  important  point.  This  reference,  then,  shows, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  town  of  Sindan  somewhere  near  Cambay,  and 
not  at  Sanjan  in  the  Konkan.  There  is  another  reference  to  Sindan ^ 
in  Magoudi  in  Chap.  XVI,  where  he  speaks  about  an  Indian  Gulf. 
That  reference  also  shows,  that  we  must  look  for  this  Sindan  near  a 
gulf,  somewhere  near  Cambay  and  not  in  the  Konkan.  A  third  refer- 
ence,*   wherein    Mai^^ondi    says,    that   the    best   emeralds   came  from 


'  Ma9oudi  par  B.  de.  Meynard,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  253-54.  . 

2  Vol.  XIV,  p.  302,  note  4. 

'  Ma9oiuli  per  B.  de  Meynard,  Vol.  I.,  p.  330,  Chap.  XVI.  "Puis  vient  la 
mer  Larewi,  qui  baigne  les  territoires  de  Seimour,  Soubarch,  Tabeh,  Sindan, 
Kambaye  et  autres,  faisant  partie  de  I'lnde  et  du  Bind." 

*  Ibid,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  47.  "Une  province  de  I'lnde,  le  Sind.an  et  les  en-virons 
de  Kambaye  dans  les  etats  du  Balhara  roi  de  Mankir  fournissent  une  espece 
d'emeraude.    .     ." 
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Sindan,    also   points     to    the    neighbourhood    of   Cambay    for     the 
.situation  of  Sindan. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  references  in  Istakhri.  Among  the  cities  of  Hind, 
be  enumerates  "Amhal,  Kambaya,  Subara,  Sindan,  Saimur,  Multan, 
Jandrnd,  and  Basmand."  i  Then  speaking  about  the  distances 
between  the  different  phices,  he  says  :  "  From  Kambaya  to  Surabaya  2 
about  four  days,  and  Surabaya  is  about  half  a  parasang  from  the  sea. 
Between  Surabaya  and  Sindan  about  five  days."  ^  These  distances 
given  by  Istakhri,  which  are  the  same  as  those  given  by  the  Arab 
geographers,  Ebn  Hankal  and  Edrisi,  also  tend  to  show,  that  the  Sura- 
baya and  Sindan,  referred  to  by  him,  are  not  the  Sopara  and  Sanjan 
of  Konkan,  because  the  actual  distance  between  them  is  not  five  days' 
journey,  as  stated  by  him,  Istakhri  *  further  says,  that  there  are  Jama 
masjids  in  all  the  above  towns  of  Hind  enumerated  by  him.  This 
reference  to  the  Jama  Masjid  also  shows,  that  it  is  not  the  Konkan 
Sindan  or  Sanjan  that  Istakhri  refers  to,  but  it  is  the  Cutch  Sindan. 
We  will  touch  upon  this  point  later  on.  '" 

1  think,  therefore,  that  the  town  of  Sindan,  referred  to  by  tlie  above 
Arab  geographers,  is  not  the  Konkan  Sanjan,  but  Ahe  town  of  Sindan 
in  Cutch,  It  is  the  same,  as  the  Sindan,  referred  to  by  Ibn  Khurdadba> 
in  his  Kitabu-1-MabaUk  wa-1-Manialik  ^,  as  being  situated  in  the 
countries  of  Sind.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Sindan  referred  to  by  Al 
Biladuri  in  his  Futuhu-l-Buldan,  as  the  town,  where  a  large  Jami 
masjid  was  built  by  Fad,  son  of  Maiian,^ 

This  reference  to  the  Jami  Masjid  tends  to  show,  that  the  Sindan 
referred  to  by  the  Arab  geographers  was  not  the  Sindan  of  Konkan,  as 
supposed  by  the  Gazetteer,  but  the  Sindan  of  Cutch.  About  this  Sin- 
dan, where  Fazl  had  built  a  large  Jami  Masjid,  as  referred  to  by  Ibn 
Khurdadba,    Elliot    says,    that    "the    town  here    spoken  of,  is    more 

»  Elliot's  History  of  India  I.,  p.  27, 

2  According  to  Abu-l-Fedii,  Siifiira,  SufSla,  SubAra  are  variants.  Elliot, 
/W<ZI.,p,  402. 

3  Elliot,  Ibid  I.,  p.  30, 
*  Elliot,  Ibid  I.,  p.  27. 
«  Elliot,  Ibid  I,,  p.  14, 

«  Elliot,  Ihid  p.  129,  p,  450. 
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probably  the  Sindan  or  Sandan  in  Abrasa,  the  southern  district  of 
Kachh."!  Giving  a  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  above  Arab 
author,  Al  Biladuri,  and  to  the  above  statement  of  Elliot,  the  Gazetteer 
on  their  authority  says:  "Besides  the  Konkan  Sindan  the  Arab 
geographers  of  that  time  mention  the  Cntch  Sandhan."  2 

Thus  we  see,  that  it  is  to  the  Cutch  Sindan,  that  the  Arab  geogra- 
phers refer  to,  when  they  speak  of  the  Jami  masjid  as  being  in  the  town 
of  Sindan  and  not  the  Konkan  Sindan.  So  also  the  Arab  geographers, 
Ebn  Haukal3  and  Istakhri,  *  when  they  speak  of  mosques  in  the  town 
of  Sindan,  refer  to  the  Cutch  Sindan  and  not  the  Konkan  Sindan. 

Thus,  all  the  Arab  authors,  referred  to  by  the  Gazetteer,  viz.,  Ebn 
Haukal,  Edrisi,  Macoudi,  and  Istakhri,  do  not  refer  at  all  to  the  Kon- 
kan Sindan  or  modern  SanjAn.  I  also  think,  that  the  Sufara,  Sufala, 
Subara,  &c.,  referred  to  by  them,  is  not  the  modem  Sopara  of  Konkan 
near  Bassein. 

II. 

Now,  before  coming  to  the  second  part  of  our  paper,  we  will  pause  a 
little,  and  inquire,  who  it  was  that,  according  to  the  Parsee  tradition,  as 
noted  in  the  Kisseh-i-Sanjaii,  first  called  the  place  (Konkan  Sind&n) 
Sanjan. 

In  the  Kisseh-i-Sanjan,5  referred  to  above,  it  is  said,  that  Sanjan  was 
so  named  by  the  leaders  of  the  Parsee  emigrants  who  settled  there. 
The  poem  says,  that,  after  their  final  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  battle  of  Nehavand  (in  641  A.  D.),  and  after  the  death  of 
their  king  Yozdajisd  (in  G51  A.  D),  the  Parsees  wandered  for  100 
years  in  the  mountainous  district  (Kohistan  )  of  Khorassan,  and  then 
settled  for  fifteen  years  in  the  island  of  Hormaz.  They  then  betook 
themselves  to  the  shores  of  India,  where  they  landed  in  Div  in  Kathi.a- 
war,  and  stopped  there  for  nineteen  years.  Thence,  they  sailed  to 
Gujarat,  and  landed  at  a  place  which  they  latterly  named  Sanjan. 
Thus,  it  was  iu  the  year  785  that  the  place  was  named  Sanjan. 

I  Elliot,  Ibid  1.,  p.  450,  n.  2.  2  Gazetteer,  Vol  XIV,  p.  302,  n.  4. 

3  Onsley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  147.  *  Elliot,  1.,  p.  27, 

5  The  Revayet  of  Dorab  Hormazdyar,  that  is  being  published,  by  Mr.  Manock- 

ji  Eustomji  Uinvala,  pp.  341— ?54.     Journal  of  the  B.  B.R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 

167—191. 
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The  poem  says  that  the  leader,  a  Dastur,  of  the  emigrants  went  to 
the  ruler  of  that  place,  who  was  named  Jadi  Rana,  and  explained  to 
him  the  circumstances,  nnder  which  they  had  left  their  country,  and 
had  come  to  India,  and  solicited  the  favour  of  the  allotment  of  a  place 
where  they  could  make  their  abode.  The  Raja,  after  making  certain 
inquiries  from  the  new-comers,  and  after  making  certain  conditions, 
welcomed  them  to  his  shores  and  allotted  them  a  piece  of  ground,  where 
tliey  could  settle  themselves,  It  was  at  first  a  desert-like  place,  but 
they  soon  turned  it  into  a  habitable  place. 

Is-'f  j:,      \j   ^^^     jliil     j^Aj 

jy-J»    .i/  u'^*"'   i*^-*    'jj'  j'o 

Tianslution. — A  place  in  the  desert  was  accepted.  The  ground  was 
excellent,  and  they  made  it  their  place  of  abode.  Tlie  place  was  accept- 
able to  all  persons.  A  city  was  created,  where  there  was  formerly  a 
desert.  It  was  an  uncultivated  and  an  unpopulated  desert.  All  the 
young  and  the  old  landed  there.  When  the  Dastnr  saw  this  good 
place,  he  found  it  to  be  a  proper  place  for  abode.  The  Dastur  gave  it  the 
name  of  Sanjan,  and  it  was  made  prosperous  like  the   country  of  Iran. 

According  to  this  passage,  then,  it  was  the  Parsees  who  had  first 
named  it  Sanjan.  Now  the  question  is,  why  was  it  named  Sanjan  by 
the  Parsees.  One  may  say,  that  it  was  so  named  after  a  town  of  that 
name  in  Persia.     As   modern    colonists  name  the  new  towns  in  their 


'  Mr.  Manockji  Rustomji  Uuw.al;v'8  printed  Rcvflyet  of  D^rab  Hormazdjar. 
p.  348^ couplet  2.    Journal  of  the  B.  B.  Royal  Asiatic  Sooiety,  Vol.  I.,  p.  179. 
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adopteil  country  after  the  names  of  the  towns  of  their  mother-country, 
e.g..  New  England,  New  York,  so  the  ancient  Parsees  perhaps  named 
tJieir  new  place  of  abode  Saiijan,  after  a  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Uiejr  moihei-country  of  Persia.  We  find,  that  there  were  several  towns 
i\\.  Persia  of  the  name  of  Sanjan.  In  P)arbier  de  Meynard's  Dictionary 
of  the  geography  of  Persia,  under  the  head  w'*****  Sanjan  (Sendjan), 
we  find  four  towns  of  the  name  of  Sanjan  : — (1)  A  town  near  the  gates 
of  Merw  ;  (2)  a  locality  in  the  country  of  Bab-el-Abwab  (Derbend)  ; 
(3)  a  locality  situated  near  Nicabour  (Nishapour) ;  and  (4)  a  town  in 
the  district  of  Khawaf  (Koracun). 

Now,  as  according  to  the  Kisseh-i-Sanjan,  after  the  fall  of  their 
empire  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  the  Parsees  had  wandered  for  about 
lOU  years  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Khorassan,  before  leaving  the 
shores  of  Persia,  one  may  say,  that  it  is  very  likely,  that  they  named 
their  new  place  of  abode,  after  the  town  of  Sanjan  in  Khorassan,  whose 
memory  was  fresh  in  their  mind.  The  last  line  of  the  above  passage 
froniKisg^h-i-Sanjauis  jj**-*  c-lX  ^y  (^1  i-^l^  c;'-H  i.e.,  it  became  pros- 
perous like  the  country  of  Iran.  This  leads  us  to  say,  that  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  new  town  derived  its  name  at  the  hand  of  the  Parsees.  2 

UI. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  paper.  The  Bombay  Gazet- 
teer says :  "In  three  Silhara  grants  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries Sanjan  is  probably  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Hanjaman."  3 
The  writer  of  the  Gazetteer  does  not  say,  on  what  grounds,  he  bases  his 
statement.  He  does  not  suggest  the  grounds  of  probability.  I  beg  to 
state  here  some  facts   which  supply  tlie    grounds  for  that  probability. 

The  three  Silhara  grants,  referred  to  by  the  Gazetteer,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1  Dictiounaire  Gt'ographique,  Historique  et  Litteraire  de  la  Perse,  par  0. 
Barbier  de  Meynard,  p.  323. 

2  We  have  a  similar  instance  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  the  town  of  Nowsa- 
ree.  According  to  the  Parsee  tradition,  the  Parsee  emigrants  there  named  the 
town  Nao-sari,  I.e.,  New  SAri,  because  the  climate  there  resembled  that  of  the 
town  of  Sari  in  Persia.  The  Gat'etteer  says  that  the  story  that  "  Navasari  got  ita 
name  from  the  Parsis  is  incorrect,  as  Navsari  is  shown  in  Ptolemy's  map."* 
But  if  is  probable,  that  the  Parsees,  finding  the  name  of  the  place  similar  to 
that  of  a  town  in  Persia,  persimizcd  it  a  little. 

*  Nusaripa.  Ptolcniaji  GeographiiC  Libri  octo  Gra)Co-Latini,  a  Petro  Mon- 
tano  rccoguiti.     (Fol  Amsterdam,  1605),  p.  16»,  ^  XIV.,  p.  302. 
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The  first  grant,  t'onud  in  Thana,  is  that  of  the  King  Ariccsari  Deva- 
raja  of  the  Silhara  dynasty  in  Saka  939  (i.e.,  A.  U.  1018).  i 

The  words  of  the  grant,  referring  to  the  city  of  Hanyamana  as 
tranislated  by  Pandit  Kamalochan  and  coinmimicated  by  General 
Carnac,  are  as  follow  : — 

"The  fortunate  Aricesari  Devaraja,  Sovereign  of  the  great. circle, 
tlnis  addresses  even  all  who  inhabit  the  city  Sri  Sthanaca,  his  own 
kinsmen  and  others  there  assembled,  princes,  counsellors,  priesis,  mini- 
sters, superiors,  inferiors,  subject  to  his  commands,  also  the  lords  of 
districts,  the  Governors  of  towns,  chiefs  of  villages,  the  masters  of  fami- 
lies, empliiyed  or  unemployed  servants  of  the  King,  and  his  country- 
men. Tbns  he  greets  all  the  holy  men  and  others  inhabiting  the  city 
of  Hanyamana."  2 

The  second  grant  referred  to  by  the  Gazetteer,  is  that  of  Chhittaraja- 
deva,  Mahiimandalcsvara  of  Konkau  in  Saka  948  {i.e.,  1020  A.  D.)  3, 
The  plate  of  the  grant  belonged  to  Mr.  Hormusji  Cursetji  Ashburner, 
and  was  found  on  his  family  property  near  Bhandup  in  about  1836. 
The  donor  of  the  grant  is  Chhittarajadeva  of  the  Silahara  or  Silara 
dynasty,  and  the  donee  is  one  Amaclevaiya.  The,  field  granted  "  was 
situated  in  the  village  of  Noura,  now  Nowohor,  belonging  to  the  ris7iai/a 
or  taluka  of  Shatshashthj,  the  modern  Salsette,  and  included  in  Shris- 
thanaka  or  Thana."'*  The  words  of  tkc  grant,  where  the  town  of 
Hanjaman  is  referred  to,  are  as  follow  : — 

"  The  great  provincial  chief,  the  illustrious  Chittarajadeva  addres- 
ses with  salutations,  worship,  and  respect  all  the  assembled  men  of  royal 
caste,  ministers,  Purohitas,  councillorsi,  chief  and  niinor  officials,  whe- 
ther connected  with  Jiims<  If  or  strangers,  as  well  as  the  lords  of  rdshtras 
(zillas),  the  lords  of  rishayas  (lalukjis),  the  lords  of  towns,  the  lords 
of  villages,  officials,  and  non-official  persons,  servants  of  the  king,  and 
rayats,  likewise  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Harhyamana,  ^  belonging 
to   the   three  (twice-born)  castes   and  others  as  follows     .     .     .     ."  ^ 

1  Asiatic  Hi  searches,  Vol.  I.,  p.  357. 

2  IfAd.  p.  361. 

s  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  V.,  p.  276,  Sept.  1876— Article  by  Tr.  Biihler. 
*  Ibid,  p. 277, 

5  The  wor.lB  iu  the  Sanskrit  text  are  t'^'TJTJT»T^'fyTnr^'"^JT»J#V  If'i^, 
p.  27 S,  l.late  II.  A.,  1.  11.  e  UU,  p.  280,  col.  1. 
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The  third  grant  ^  is  that  of  the  ilhistrious  Mahamandalesvara,  King 
Anaiitadeva,  the  euiperor  of  Konkaii  in  Saka  lul6  {i.e.,  1094  A.  D.)- 
'J  he  donees  are  '*  two  jiersons, —  ihe  great  Minister  Sri  Bhabhana 
Sreshthi...  and  his  brother."  2  The  subject  of  the  grant  is  the  release 
of  the  toll  duties.     The  words  of  the  grant  are  as  follow  :  — 

"  Illustrious  Mahaniaudlesvara  king  Anantadeva,  announces  with 
salutations,  honour,  respect,  and  directions,  to  all  princes,  councillors, 
priests,  ministers,  principal  and  subordinate  officers, —  both  those  con- 
nected with  himself  and  o.hers,  as  also  all  heads  of  lushtras,  heads  of 
rishayas,  heads  of  towns,  heads  of  villages,  royal  officials  specially 
appointed  or  not,  country  people,  as  well  as  townspeople  of  the  town 
Haujaraana  of  the  three  classes  and  so  forth     .     .     .     ."  3 

The  translators  of  these  three  grants  have  thrown  no  light  upon  the 
word  Ilanyaujana  or  Hanjamana.  The  translators  of  the  first  two 
grants,  Pandit  Ramalochan  and  Dr.  Biihler,  have  said  nothing  about  it. 
The  translator  of  the  third  grant,  Mr.  Justice  Telang,  says  about  this 
word  :  •''  I  do  not  understand  this."*  Further  ou  he  says  :  "I  can 
say  nothing  about  Hanjamaua."  ^ 

It  is  probable,  that  Hanjamau  was  another  name,  by  which  the  Parsee 
town  of  Sanjau  was  known  by  the  Hindu  rnlers  and  by  the  people. 
Two  facts  are  disclosed  by  the  Silhara  grants. 

Firstly,  the  donors  address  the  tenor  of  their  grants  in  general  terms 
to  all  the  people  of  the  country,  to  members  of  the  royal  family,  to  their 
h  gh  and  low  officials,  to  officials  and  non-officials,  to  all  their  rayaf,  and 
then  make  a  special  reference  to  the  people  of  the  town  of  Hanjamana. 
Why  were  these  people  not  included  in  the  general  terms  of  the  addrfiss 
in  the  general  term  '  rai/at '  ?  What  was  the  reason  ©f  separately  address- 
ing the  people  of  the  town  of  Hiwijamana  ?  Did  not  the  people  of  that 
town  form  a  part  and    parcel  of  the  rut/at  of  the  donor-princes?     The 


'  Iijflian  Antiquary,  VoJ,  IX.,  p.  33,  Febiuary  1880 — Article  by  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Telang. 

2  Ibid,  p.  38,  col.  2. 

3  Ibid,  p.  38,  Col.  1.  The  words  in  the  text  about  the  townof  Hatij  iira'ia  are 
t^PTfiTlTC  ^R?T  (^)  ^TriJ^JTrfrV.  Jhid.,  p.  35,  Plate  III.,  1.  10,  (1.  72  of 
the  grant). 

'  Inlian  Aatiquary^Vol.  IX,,  p.  38,  n.  45  ^  Ihid,  p,  44,  col.  1. 
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reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  Parsee  emigrants,  thoogh  they  wore  tlie 
subjects  of  the  nihng  princes,  formed  a  separate  commnnity  of  tliem- 
selves.  They  fountletl  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  separate  colony  of 
their  people.  They  were  alien  foreigners,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
their  origin  and  descent,  but  in  their  relisrion.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  addressing  them  separately  as  a  foreign  community. 

Secondly,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  of  Hanjamana,  which  is 
named  separately  in  the  grants,  are  spoken  of  in  the  first  grant  as 
"  the  holy  men  and  others  inhabiting  the  town  of  Hanjamana."  In 
the  second  grant,  they  are  spoken  of,  as  "  the  citizens  of  the  town 
of  Hanjamana  belonging  to  the  three  (twice-born)  castes."  In  the 
third  grant  alsa,  they  are  spoken  of,  as  "the  townspeople  of  the 
town  Hanjamana  of  the  three  classes." 

These  special  terms  of  reference,  and  especially  the  words  "  the 
holy  men  "  in  the  first  grant,  tend  to  show  that  the  people  of  the 
town  belonged  to  the  priestly  class.  In  the  second  and  third 
grants,  the  town  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  "  r?^i"iT  i-e.,  the 
three  classes."  Dr.  Biihler,  while  translating  the  second  grant, 
translates  the  word  [^^^A  by  three  castes,  and  adds  the  word  "twice 
born  "  in  brackets  after  the  word  "  three."  We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know,  why  he  adds  this  word,  but,  possibly,  he  thinks  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  three  castes  of  Brahmins,  Khshatryas,  and 
the  Yaishyas,  who,  are  generally  called  Dvijas,».  e.,  the  twice-born 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  word  used  in  the  grants  is 
^T\  not  ^<»i,  i.e.,  class,  not  caste.  Mr.  Justice  Telang  has  correctly 
translated  it  by  the  word  'classes'.  Again,  if  the  donors  meant  to 
refer  to  the  three  Hindu  castes,  there  was  no  special  necessity,  as 
we  said  above,  of  separating  the  three  Hindu  castes  of  the  town 
of  Hanjamana,  from  the  similar  three  castes  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  country  or  from  the  whole  rayat. 

I  think,  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  three  classes  of  the 
priestly  class  of  the  Parsees. 

In  the  Avesta,  we  find  the  Athravans  (the  priestly  class  corres- 
ponding  to   the   Brahmins)   called  Thrayavan.  i      This   word   is 

1  jQ^ntKn^  jji«j*i>>ii'Cji«  Yasht  Khoid'id  10  ;  Yasht  Beheram  46  ;  Yasbt 
Abaa  86. 
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Tariously  translated  by  different  translators.  Dastnr  Edalji 
Sanjiiua,  Spiegel,  Harlez,  Darmsteter,  Kanga  aud  Tehmuras  have 
translated  it  in  various  ways.  Anqaetil  has  translated  it  "Chef 
pur  destrois  Ordres,"  i.e.,  the  "  holy  chief  of  three  ordei-s."  Kanga 
has  translated  it  "sna^  "M^^^l"^!,  i.  e.,  of  three  religions  orders. 
These  three  classes  referred  to,  ai^e  the  three  grades  of  the  priestly 
class — (1)  the  Dasturs,  (2)  the  Mobads,  and  (3)  the  Herbads. 
These  are  the  three  grades  of  the  priestly  class  referred  to 
by  the  Saddar.  ^ 

This  word  "  thrayavan"  of  the  Avesta,  then,  corresponds  to  the 
I^^jy  (trivagarg)  of  the  Silhara  copper-plate  grants. 

Thus,  then,  the  town  of  Hanjamana  seems  to  have  been  called  the 
town  of  three  classes,  because,  perhaps,  the  Parsee  emigrants 
nnostly  consisted  of  the  priestly  class.  We  find  from  the  Kisseh- 
i-Sanjan,  that  the  leader  of  the  emigrants,  who  went  before  the 
ruling  prince  (Jadi  RaMji),  was  a  Dastnr.  We  also  learn  from  it, 
that  the  prince,  before  allotting  any  land  to  them,  liked  to  know 
something  about  their  religion,  manners,  and  customs.  The  Das- 
tur  explained  these  to  the  prince  in  Sanskrit.  A  description  of  this 
ex^jlanatiun  is  preserved  among  the  Parsees,  in  the  form  of  Sanskrit 
shlokas.  From  this,  and  from  the  description,  given  by  the  Dastur, 
as  noted  in  the  Kisseh-i-Sanjan,  it  appears,  that  the  Dastur's  narr- 
ative of  some  of  their  beliefs  and  observances  may  have  led  the 
king  to  think,  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal  class. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  king  and  his  successors 
took  all  the  Parsee  colonists  to  be  of  the  priestly  class.  Hence, 
their  town  is  referred  to,  as  the  town  of  the  three  grades  (classes), 
in  which  the  priestly  class  of  the  Parsees  is  divided.  Again,  the 
final  reply  of  the  Hindoo  prince  shows,  that  he  was  pleased  with 
the  new-comers  as  belonging  to  a  holy  class  of  foreigners.  He  thus 
blesses  them  according  to  the  shlokas  : — 

•'  O  Parsees  !  May  God  grant  you  a  progeny  of  children.  May 
He  grant  you  success  and  victory.  May  the  immortal  Fire  grant 
you  victory.  May  you  be  free  from  sins.  May  you  always  be  holy. 
May  the  Sun  be  auspicious  to  you  for  ever.     Always  revere  the 

—  ■■   -  '■ 

1  S.  B,  E.  XXIV.,  West,  Ch.  XCIX,  3. 
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Sun.  May  your  desires  be  fulfilled.  Take  whatever  land  you 
desire  in  my  country.  May  your  respect  and  honour  increase. 
O  Parsces!  if  any  ignorant  people  will  look  at  you  (with  an  idea 
to  injure  you),  I  will  Smite  them.  May  you  be  successful  over 
them.     May  riches  be  your  lofc."i 

According  to  the  Kisseh-i-Sanjan,  the  prince  took  great  interest 
in  their  spiritual  welfare  and  even  helped  them  to  erect 
a  fire-temple,  wherein  he  also  gave  some  offering. 

Now,  the  qnestiou  arises,  if,  by  the  word  Hanjamana,  the  Silhara 
grants,  referred  to  the  new  Parsee  town  of  Sanjun,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Gazttteer,  why  was  the  town  so  called  ?     Wliat  does  it  signify  ? 

Hanjamana  -")*»€»)tJ^jJ|jA»^  is  an  Avcstaic  word,  meaning  "an 
assembly."    It  comes  from  Avcsta  ^*>y»  "  ;ay»,"    Sanskrit  g^   or 

r 

^T,  tiafc.  con,  Gr.  syn,  meaning  together,  and  C^^^L  ./<"«,    Sanskrit 

T(f^  to  go.  The  literal  meaning  would  be,  "  a  place  where  people 
go  together,  i.e.,  meet."  If  the  w^ord  could  be  rendered  into  Sans- 
krit, its  equivalent  would  be  ^n?  ^*T  or  ^»T*T,  i-e.,  a  place  of  jnnction 
or  meeting.  It  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  '"  assembly."  How  are 
we  then  to  account  for  the  two  names,  Hanjamana  and  Sanjan  ? 
We  can  account  for  it  in  two  ways. 

Firstly,  the  early  Parsces  may  have  named  their  new  town 
Sanjan,  and  possibly  knew  it  also  by  the  name  of  Hanjamana,  i.  e., 
an  assembly,  because  all  the  emigrants  met  there  together.  The 
Hindu  rulers,  instead  of  calling  the  new  town  by  its  name  SanjAn, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  an  alien  name  to  them,  being  originally  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Persia,  chose  to  know  it  by  its  second  name, 
which  pointed  out  its  purpose,  and  the  meaning  of  which  they 
could  easily  understand,  the  word  being  similar  to  a  correspond- 
ing Sanskrit  word. 


1  Translated  from  a  Gujarati  version  of  the  Slokas  belonging  to  Mr.  Ma- 
nockjee  Rustomjec  Unwala.  For  all  the  16  slokas,  tide  Tastur  Aspaudyarjee 
Kamdia's  i<\n  fl^•>l^n  MR^Q^llil  id^  (1826),  pp.  129— UG. 
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Secondly,  tlie  similarity  of  the  two  names,  Hanjamana  and  San- 
jan,  suggests  the  idea,  that  possibly  Hanjamana  and  Sanjan  maybe 
one  and  the  same  name.  Hanjaniaua  was  the  original  name,  given 
to  the  new  town  by  the  Parsees,  and  Sanjan  was  its  later  corrnptcd 
or  Sanskritised  form.  The  Avesta  '  h'  becomes  '  s  '  in  Sanskrit, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Avesta  Hapta  Hindn,  which  has  become  Sapta 
Sindhn  in  Sanskiit.  So  Sanjun  may  be  the  later  Sanskritised  form 
of  Hanjamana,  which  would  be  at  first  Sangama  in  Sanskrit.  Bnt 
then,  one  would  ])oint  to  the  Kisseh-i-Sanjan,  saying,  that  accord- 
ing to  that  book,  it  was  the  early  Parsees,  who  themselves  gave  the 
i\ame  of  Sanjan  to  that  town.  But,  we  can  explain  that  fact  by  say- 
ing, that  the  book,  thongh  wi-itten  on  the  authority  of  oral  tiadi- 
tions,  was  written  as  late  as  1600  A. T).,  i.e.,  about  900  3'ears 
after  the  event.  So  the  wiiter.  instead  of  giving  the  original  name 
of  the  town,  as  given  by  the  early  Parsees,  gave  the  name,  by 
which  the  town  was  known  in  his  time. 

,  Appendix. 

There  is  one  other  Arab  Geographer  who  also  refeis  to  one  SindAn. 
It  is  Albiruni.  1  The  passage  referring  to  this  town,  as  translated 
by  Elliot,  runs  th'us  : 

"  After  traversing  the  gulf  you  come  to  the  small  and  big 
mouths  of  the  Indus  ;then  to  the  Bawarij,  who  are  pirates,  and  aie 
so  called  because  they  commit  their  depredations  in  boats  called 
Baira.  Their  cities  are  Kaeh  and  Somnat.  From  Debal  to  Tult- 
sliar  is  fifty  parasungs ;  to  Loharani,  twelve  ;  to  Baka,  twelve;  to 
Kach,  the  country  producing  gum,  and  bardrud  (river  Bhader), 
six  ;  to  Somnat,  fourteen  ;  to  Kambaya,  thirty  ;  to  Asawal,  two 
days'  journey  ;  to  Bahruj,  thirty  ;  to  Sindau,  iifty  ;  to  Sufara,  six  ; 
to  Tana,  five." 

Prof.  Dowson,  the  editor  of  Elliot's  History,  identifies  the  Bahruj 
of  Ajbiruni  with  Broach,  and  says  2  "Albiruni  makes  the  distance 
from  Broach  to  Sindau  fifty  parasangs  ^  and  from  Sindan  to  Sufarsi 

1  Elliot's  History  of  India,  I.,  pp.  63—66,  Albiiuni's  Test  by  Bachau,  p.  102, 
1.12. 

»  Elliot,  I.,  pp.  402-3. 

3  A  parasang  (or  farfrang)  varies  from  ?^  miles  to  4  miles  in  different  coun- 
tries.    Ousley  and  Kiuueir  take  it  to  be  3£  miles.  Elliot,  Ibid  I.,  p.  100,  n.  1. 
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six  parasangs.  Abu-l  Fida  says  that  SindAn  was  the  last  city  of 
Guzerat,  and  the  first  of  JVlanibar  (Malabar),  three  days'  journey 
from  Tana.  Ifc  is  hardly  possible  to  reconcile  all  these  statements, 
but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  making  Simian  the 
most  southerly.  It  was  on  a  bay  or  estuary  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  sea,  and  the  moderu  DamAn  is  probably  its  present  represent- 
ative. Sahara  was  similarly  situated  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  sea  and  finds  a  likely  successor  in  Surat." 

We  see  here,  that  Prof.  Dowson  tries  to  identify  Sindan  with 
Daman  and  Subara  with  Surat.  The  great  dissimilarity  in  names 
suggests,  that  this  identification  is  not  correct.  The  distance  of 
Sindan  from  Broach  as  given  here  is  [50  (Sindan) — 30  (Bahrnj)  = 
20  dajs' journey,  t.  e]  about  GOO  miles.  Again  Prof.  Dowson  is 
wrong  in  inferring,  that  Albirnni  makes  the  distance  from  Broach 
to  Sindan  iifty  parasangs.  Albiruni  speaks  of  the  distance  of 
Sindan  from  Dubai  (and  not  from  Broach)  as  fifty  days'  journey. 
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An  Untranslated  Chapter 

of  the 

Bundehesh. 


l^Read  1st  August  1901.     Mr.  James  MacDonald  in  the  Chair. "^ 


With  reference  to  a  man's  actions  in  this  world  and  his  rewards 
and  punishments  in  the  other,  there  is  in  Parsee  Books,  what  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cheyne  calls  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  of  1889,  *'  a  very  noble 
allegory."  He  says: — "  There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  those 
who  have  thus  perused  the  Gathas,  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  world,  almost 
wholly  giyen  up  to  a  gross  material  eschatology,  this  ancient  Iranian 
prophet  declared  the  true  rewards  and  punishments  to  be  spiritual. 
His  teaching  is  based  on  a  distinction,  which  to  the  Jews  came  much 
later,  between  the  material  or  bodily  life  and  the  mental  or  spiritual, 
the  latter  of  which  connects  us  with  'those  veritably  real  (eternal) 
worlds  where  dwells  Ahura.'  (Yasna  XLIII.  3.)  This  distinction 
did  not  pass  away  with  Zavathustra  ;  it  pervades  the  Avesta  .  .  . 
In  short,  heaven  and  hell  are  not  primarily  the  localities  appointed  for 
souls  after  death  ;  the  one  is  '  life,'  '  the  best  mental  state,'  the  other  is 
'  life's  absence,'  '  the  worst  life ' — a  high  doctrine  which  is  embodied  in 
a  very  noble  allegory  in  the  Vendidad  ....  Conscience,  in  fact, 
according  to  the  fine  allegory,  appears  to  the  soul' of  the  deceased 
man,  and  conducts  it  to  its  place."  i 

What  is  this  noble  allegory  ?  According  to  the  Parsee  Books,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  third  night  after  death,  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person 
sees  before  him,  a  picture  of  liis  own  deeds  and  actions  in  this  world. 
If  he  >s  a  religious  man,  he  sees  a  picture  of  his  deeds  in  the  forru 
of  a  handsome,  well-formed,  strong  damsel.  If  he  is  a  sinful  man, 
he  sees  before  him,  a  picture  of  his  deeds  in  the  form  of  an  ugly,  ill- 
formed,  weak  woman.     The  former,  i.e.,  the  handsome  damsel,  speaks 

1  The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter,  by  Eev.  Dr.  Ghejfne, 
1891,  pp.  338,  399.    (The  Bamptou  Lectures,  1889.) 
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words  of  praise,  welcomes  the  soul  and  presents  itself  as  his  own 
picture.  The  lattar,  i.e.,  the  ugly  woman,  taunts  the  soul  for  not  hav- 
ing done  his  duty  while  in  the  world. 

For  a  poetic  description  of  this  beautiful  allegory,  I  would  refer 
my  readers  to  a  short  paper,  entitled  "  Outre-Torabe— A  Zoroastrian 
Idyll,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Casartelli  -of  St.  Bede's  College,  Mauchester,  in 
the  K.  R.  Cama  IMemorial  Tolume.i 

Some  think,  that  this  allegory  had  "  suggested  to  Mohammed  the 
idea  of  the  celestial  Huris  (Haug)."  "But  at  any  rate,"  says  Dr. 
Cheyne,  *'  this  Zoroastrian  allegory  suggested  the  Talraudic  story  of 
the  three  bands  of  ministering  angels  Mho  meet  the  soul  of  the  pious 
man,  and  the  three  bamls  of-\vouuding  angel-s  who  meet  the  bad  man 
when  he  dies."  3  Several  Parsee  writings  refer  to  this  allegory. 
They  are  the  Vendidad  (XIX.,  27-32),  the  Visht^sp  Yasht  (VIII , 
53-G4),  the  Hadokht  Xask  (chaps.  II.  and  III.),  the  Viraf-naraeh  (chaps. 
IV.and  XVII.),  the  Minokherad  (chaps.  II. ,123-194),  andthe.Dadistan- 
i-Dini  (chaps.  XX.  and  XXI.).  I  beg  to  draw  attention  to-day,  to 
another  writing,  wherein  the  subject  of  the  allegory  is  described,  and 
that,  in  a  rather  different  and  amplified  way.  The  book  I  propose 
referring  to  is  the  Bundehesh. 

Of  all  the  Pahlavi  books,  tliere  is  no  book  so  often  referred  to,  and 
so  often  translated,  as  the  Bundehesh.  It  was  first  translated  by 
Auquetil  du  Perroii.in  French  in  1771.  Dr.  Windischmann  translated 
it  into  German  in  1803.  In  18d8  Dr.  Ferdinand  Justi  translated 
it  for  a  second  time  into  German.  Dr.  West,  the  best  Pahlavi  scholar 
now  known,  translated  it  in  1880  into  English  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Max  Miiller's  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  In  1818  it  was  translated 
into  Gujarati  by  Dastnr  Edaljee  Darabjee  Jamasp-asaiia ;  but  as 
Dr.  "West  says,  that  translation  was  more  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation. 
I  beg  to  take  this  oppoTtunity  to  jjresent  to  the  library  of  our 
Society,  a  copy  of  my  Gujarati  transliteration  and  translation  with 
notes,  just  published.  It  is  the  first  complete  translation  of  the 
Bundehesh  in  Gnjarati. 


»  The  K.  E.  Cama  Memorial  Volume,  Essays  in  IrSiiian  liferature  written 
by  various  scholars  and  edited  by  Jivani  Jambhcdji  Alodi,  B.A.,  1J»00, 
VP.  74-78. 

*  The  oriyiu  of  the  Psalter,  p.  437. 
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The  texts,  which  all  these  traiislators  hjive- followed,  and  which 
Djx  West  has  described  at  some  length,  do  not  contain  the  chapter 
which  refers  to  the  above  allegory  about  the  future  of  the  soul.  So, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Journal  of  our  Society,  I  beg  to  place,  for 
the  j5rst  tioie,  before  Iranian  .scholars,  the  text  and  translation  of  this 
chapter.  Dr.  West,  though  he  has  not  translated  the  chapter,  lias 
drawn  the  attention  of  students  to  a  copy  of  "  the  more  extensive  texf'i 
of  the  Dundehesh  which  contains  this  and  severar other  chapters.  He 
has  named  this  text  TD,  as  it,  bi  longs  to  ^h'.  Tehmuras  Binshaw 
Anlvlesaria  of  Bombay.  At  the  time  when  Dr.  West  wrote,  that 
was  the  only  "more  extensive  text"  knowai.  But  in,  1899,  Bastur 
Kaikobad  Adarbad.  of  Poona,  in  the,  preface  to  his  "Text  of  the 
Pahlavi  Zand-i-Vohnnian  Yasht"  drew  attention  to  another  "  extensive 
text"  of  the  Buadehesh  in  the  library  of  his  uncle  Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dastur  Dr.  Hoshang  Jamasp  of  Poona.  This  text,,  which  I  have 
named  DH,  from  the  name  of  its  owner  Dastur  Ho.shang^is  not  as 
complete  as  TD,  some  of  its  folios,  in  the  middle  of  the  book,  being 
missing,  but  it  is  older  than.  TD.  The  Trustees  of.  the  Parsee  Pun- 
chayet,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Pahlavi  Text 
Committee,  at  one  time  thought  of'  printing  this  older  text  DH,  by 
the  photo-zihco  prbcess,  at  Poona,  but  gave  up  the  idea,  as  some 
of  its  folios  are  wanting.  They  have  now  begun  prfnting  the  later  but 
more  complete  text  TD.  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  my  introduction 
(p.  LXXIII.)  to  the  K.  R.  Cama  Memorial  Volume,  for  a  genealogy 
of  the  writers  of  these  two  old  manuscripts. 

For  the  text  of  my  translation  of  the  hitherto  untranslated  chapter 
referred  to  above,  I  follow  the  text  of  DH.  I  have  given  collations, 
here  and  there,  from  a  copy  of  the  TD,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  its 
owner.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  my  best  thanks  to 
Da.stur  Hoshang ji  and  t'o  Mr.  Tehmuras  for  kindly  allowing  me  the 
use  of  their  valuable  manuscripts. 

On  the  subject  of  "  the  much  more  extensive  text "  of  TD — 
and  jwhat  applies  to  TD  appHes  to  DH  also  —  Dr.  West  says, 
*'  Whether  TD  may  be  considered  as  a  copy  of  the  text  as  it  stood* 
originally,  or  merely  of  an  after-recension  of  the  work,  can  hardly 
be  determined  with  certainty  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  manu- 
script have  been  carefully  examined."^ 

I  S.  B.  E.,  Vol.  v.,  IntroductioQ  p.  XXXII. 
a  S.  B.  E.,  v.,  Introfluctiou  XXXVIU, 
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From  the  contents  of  this  new  chapter,  which  I  have  translated,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  much  more  extensive  texts  of  TD  and 
DH,  are  not  copies  of  the  text  as  it  originally  stood,  but  are  copies  of 
"  an  after-recension  of  the  work." 

I  have  two  reasons  to  believe  so.  Firstly,  take  the  case  of  the 
allegory  above  referred  to,  as  presented  in  this  new  chapter.  While 
in  all  the  other  Avesta  and  Pahlavi  books,  a  man's  conscience,  or 
his  actions,  are  represented,  as  appearing  before  his  soul,  after  death, 
in  the  form  of  a  damsel,  in  this  new  chapter,  in  addition  to  their  being 
so  rej^resented,  they  are  represented — (1)  in  the  form  of  a  cow  (tora- 
karp),  and  (2)  in  the  form  of  a  garden  (bostan-karp).  This  is 
foreign  to  the  old  idea  of  the  allegory,  as  presented  by  the  older 
Avesta  books  and  other  Pahlavi  books.  So,  this  is  an  interpolation 
by  the  writers  of  a  later  recension  of  the  original  Bundehesh.  These 
three  different  allegories,  of  the  maiden,  the  cow,  and  the  garden, 
remind  us  of  "the  three  bands  of  the  ministering  angles"  in  the 
Talmudic  story  above  referred  to,  but  they  are  foreign  to  th©>  original 
source  of  the  ancient  Avesta  book  of  the  Vendidad.^ 

Tlio  second  fact  which  induces  me  to  believe,  that  these  "much 
more  extensive  texts"  are  copies  of  a  later  recension  of  the  work,  and 
not  of  the  text  of  the  Bundehesh  as  it  originally  stood,  is  the  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bundehesh  with  the 
number  of  the  chapters  of  the  Avesta  Damdad  Nask,  of  which  it  seems 
to  be  a  Pahlavi  rendering. 

Dastur  Edul jee  Jamasp-asana  says,  that  the  Bundehesh  was  a  Pahlavi 
rendering  of  an  Avesta  Na3k,2  Dr.  West  adduces  two  proofs  to 
show,  that  the  DamdAd  Nask  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  Bundehesh. 
Firstly,  the  similarity  between  the  contents  of  the  Damdad  Kask,  as 
given  in  («)  the  Dinkard,  {b)  Din  Vajarkard,  and  (c)  the  ReYayets,^ 
and  those  of  the  Bundehesh. 


1  The  later  writer,  findiog,  that  in  the  Talmudic  story,  the  soul  of  the 
pious  man  was  met,  one  after  anotlier,  by  three  bands  of  ministering  angela, 
perhaps,  thought  it  advisable  to  improve  upon  the  one  old  allegory  of  the 
damsel  and  added,  one  after  another,  two  more, — one,  that  of  a  handsome  cow, 
and  the  other,  that  of  a  beautiful  garden. 

*  Preface  to  his  Bundehesh,  pp.  4-5. 

3  For  the  originals  of  the  Pahlavi  and  Persian  passages,  vide  my  Gnjarati 
transliteration,  translation  and  notes  of  the  Bundehesh  (1901),  Introduction, 
pp.  11. 15, 
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Secondly,  the  reference  to  the  Damdad  Nask  in  the  Zadsparam,  the 
contents  of  which,  and  in  some  parts,  even  the  language  of  which, 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Bundehesh.^ 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  very  names  of  the  two  books  adduce  a 
third  proof.  The  Avord  Bundebesh  signifies  '•  origin  of  the  creation." 
The  w'ord  Damdad  signifies  something  similar.  It  means  "  the 
giving  (dad)  of  the  creation  (dam)."  In  the  passage-  of  the  Din- 
kard,  which  gives  the  contents  of  the  Damdad  Nask,  we  find  in  the 
very  beginning  "  Yehabuntan-i-Dam,"  as  another  word  for 
"  Damdad."  In  this  other  word,  we  find  for  the  Pahlavi  word  dad, 
its  Semitic  equivalent  Yehnbuntan.  In  the  description  of  the 
division  of  the  21  nasks  into  three  classes,  given  in  the  8th  book  of 
the  Dinkard,  occur  the  words  Dehesliue-i-geti  dad  (Dahisno-i-steh- 
dado,  i.e.f  pixtdnction  of  the  wordly  creation)  which,  Dr.  West; 
thinks,  refer  to  the  Damdad  Nask,  and  are  "  evidently  another  name 
for  the  Damdad."  ^  All  these  similarities  of  names  point  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Damdad  Nask  was  the  origin  of  the  Bundehesh. 

Now  we  know  fi^^m  the  Revayets  and  from  Din  Vajarkard,  that 
the  Damdad  Nask  had  32  chapters.*  So  the  Bundehesh,  which 
had  Damdad  Naslt  for  its  origin,  must  also  have  32  chapters.  But 
"the  much  more  extensive  text''  presents  about  42  subjects   or 


1  Dr.  West  says  on  this  point : — "Zad-sparam  uses,  iu  many  places,  precisely 
the  same  words  as  those  employed  in  the  Bundahis,  interspersed  with  much 
matter  written  in  a.  more  declamatory  style  ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  he 
had  the  Bundahis  before  Lim  to  quote  from."  (S.  B.  E.  V.  Introd.,  p.  XLVII.) 
I  beg  to  difEer  from  Dr.  West.  Had  the  Bundehesh  been  before  Zad-sparam, 
he  would  have  named  that  book  as  his  authority,  instead  of  maning  the 
DamdSd  Nask.  But,  as  he  has  named  the  latter  book,  I  think,  that  the  writers 
of  the  Bundehesh  and  Zadsparam  both  had  a  common  book,  perhaps  a  summary 
of  the  DamdSd  Na^k,  before  them. 

*  Vide  the  Introduction  to  my  Bundehesh,  p.  11,  for  the  passage. 

3  S.  B.  E.,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  p.  8,  Dinkard,  Bk.  VIII ,  ch.  I.  16,  note  3. 

*  ».!.«•  I  t^j^  ji  j  (j*M  i^;!*/  j^J  I  iJauuscript  RevSyet,  of  the  Bombay 
University  Library.  Vol.  I.,  Folio  109  A.,  1.  16.  Vide  also  Fragmens  relatifs  a 
la  Religion  de  Zoioaster  par  Mohl  et  Olshuusen,  1829.  La  second  morceaa, 
p.  12.,  1.  10. 

5<f)*  jf  y    ^•"It    ^-^    ■'l^^J^  Din-i-Vajarkard    (from    an    extract     kindly 

supplied  by  Dastur  KaikobSd  Aderbad).     For  the  originals  of  the  Persian  and 
Pahlavi  passages,  vide  the  Introduction  to  my  Bundehesh,  pp.  12-13. 
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chapters.  This  shows,  then,  that  these  more  extensive  texts  are 
copies  of  a  later  recension,  and  not  of  the  original  texts  of  the 
Bundehesh,  which,  following  its  source^,  the  Daradad  Nask,  must 
contain  about  32  chapters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the 
shorter  texts,  hitherto  translated  b}'  various  translators,  only  contain 
about  32  or  33  subjects  or  chapters.  So,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
texts  hitherto  known  and  translated  before  the  discovery  of  TD, 
and  the  later  discovery  of  DH,  are  copies — with  the  exception  of 
a  few  interpolated  references  to  the  Arabs  and  to  subsequent  historic 
events — of  the  Bundehesh  originally  known,  and  thai  the  ninch 
more  extensive  texts  TD,  DH  and  others^  are  copies  of  a  later 
recension,  in  which  many  chapters  were  subsequently  added. 

T  would  like  to  say  here  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  name 
of  the  original  writer  and  the  date  of  tiie  Bundehesh.  In  reference 
to  these  subjects,  I  lay  stress  oa  tlie  following  passage  ^  of  the 
Bundehesh  (West,  ch.  XXXIII.). 

->  ^oo»»>*o*»  ->  -x)5^^  h)^)'^  '■'^jj  J  ft)  )   hs^)) 

Trau.ilation, 

All  other  priests,  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  Khodai-natneh,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  are  of  this  family  of  Manosh-cheher. 
Also  these  Mobads,  who  are  of  the  present  times,  call  themselves 

I  Taken  from  DH.  folio  229  a.,  line  16. 

"  DH  has  6f  which  is  evidently  miswritten  for  ^f  and  which  TD  has 
written  correctly, 

•''  DH  has  5i_5j  which  is  miswritten  for  *5]j  and  which  TD  has  written 
correctly. 
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of  the  same  family,  and  I  also  (am  of  the  same  family),  I  (^our) 
servant,  whom  the  people  call  Datakiya  (the  son)  of  Asha-Vahishta, 
(the  son)  of  Goshan  Jam,  (the  son)  of  Vahram  Shad,  (the  son)  of 
Zarthusht,  which  Zarthusht  is  (the  son)  of  Adarbad  Marespand. 

I  conclude  from  this  passage,  that  the  Datakiya,  referred  to  here, 
■was  the  author  of  the  original  Buiwiehesh,  and  he  was  the  oth  in 
descent  from  Adarbad  Marespand,  who  was  the  chief  Uastur  of 
the  Court  of  Sliapur  II.,  wlio  I'eigned  from  309  to  37y  A.D. 
Supposing  that  Adarbad  Marespand  flonrished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  period  of  Shapur's  reign, — say,  at  about  350  AD. — and 
calculating  25  years  for  each  generation,  we  can  say,  that  this 
Datakiya  liv^ed  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century  (350  +  125  =  475). 

Dr.  West  translates  the  words  '  Dafcakiya-i-Ashavahishta'  in  the 
above  passage,  as  "  tlve  administrator  of  perfect  r^ectitude."  He  then 
begins  a  new  sentence  with  the  next  word  *'  Yud-an-Yim."  But,  ou 
referring  to  the  older  manuscripts  D.H.  and  T.D.,  we  find  that  the 
words  Asha-Vahishta  and  Yudan-Yim  {Goshana  Jam)  have  an  "i  " 

(-*)     between   theoa.     This   shows    that    Asha-Vahisiita   also    is 

apropernameaud  thefjj  i  between  that  word  and  the  next  word 

shows  the  line  of  descent.  In  the  same  way,  the  -*  i  between 
Asha-Vahishta  and  Datakiya  shows  the  line  of  desc-ent. 

So,  I  think  that  the  Bundehesh  was  written,  at  first,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century.  Later  on,  additions  have  been  made  to  it  from 
time  to  time.  So,  we  find  allusions  to  the  Arab  conqnest  and  even 
to  some  subsequent  events.  Dr.  West  has  referred  to  these 
allusions  at  some  length.  Dr.  Darmesteter,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Jarthoshti-Din-ni-khol-karnnri  Mandli^  in  Bombay  in  1887, 
referred  to  the  words  Zing-i-Sidk  posht  {i.e.,  the  black-skinned 
negroes)  in  chapter  23,  and  said,  that  the  words  alluded  to  the 
Zarigisorthe  people  of  Zanzibar.  He  thought,  that  it  was  a  reference 
to  an  event  which  occurred  in  8G8  A.D.  The  people  of  Zanzibar 
had  settled  in  the  Eastern  countries  of  Iran  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century.  In  868  A.D.  a  chief,  named  Ali  ebn  Abdul  Rehman  said, 
that  he  had  descended  from  Ali,  and  that  the  Khalifate  was  due 
to  him.     He  raised  an  army  of  Zanzibar  slaves  and  conquered  the 


J  Vtde  the  Society's  Gujarati  Kepoit  published  ia  1891,  pp.  248-51. 
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Persian  territories  in  the  east  of  Iran,  It  was  in  8H2  A.D.  that 
the  Persians  finally  drove  away  the  Zangbaris  from  Persia.  So, 
Dr.  Darniesteter  thought,  that  the  above  was  an  allusion  to  the 
Zanzibar  people  of  that  time,  and  placed  the  latest  date  of  the 
additions  to  the  Bundehesh,  as  late  as,  from  8G8  to  892  A.D. 

At  the  end  of  chapter  34,  we  find  the  following  words  in  all 
manuscripts:  "  Akhar  val  Tazikan  vazlunt,"  i.e.,  "at  last  (the 
sovereignty)  went  to  the  Arabs."  The  older  manuscripts  D.  H. 
and  T.  D.  give  the  following  words  instead  of  the  above: — 

"Vad  zinukih  aiyaft  anshakui  Tazikna  vad  shantichehar  sad 
chahal-6-haf  t-i-Pursikan.     Kun  panj  bist-o-haft  shant-i-Parsik." 

I  translate  this  passage  as  follows  : — 

"Up  to  the  time  the  wretched  Arabs  got  the  place- (of  Iran), 
447  years  of  the  Parsis.     Now  5  times  27  j-ears  of  the  Parsis." 

I  understand  the  passage  to  mean  as  follows  : — In  the  paragraph 
preceding  the  one,  where  this  sentence  occurs,  it  is  said  of 
Ardeshir  Babakan  and  the  Sassanians,  that  they  reigned  for  460 
years.  Now  the  writer  means  to  say,  that  all  these  460  years  were 
not  of  the  rule  of  the  Sassanians.  447  years  werfe  of  the  Sassanian 
rule  and  the  remaining  (460-447)  13  were  of  the  period  when 
Yazdagird  was  flying  here  and  there  after  his  first  defeat. 

But  the  most  important  part  about  the  latest  date  of  the 
Bundehesh  is  the  last  part,  wherein  the  writer  says  : —  "  Now  5 
times  27  years  of  the  Parsis,"  i.e.,  135  of  the  Parsis.  We  know 
that  even  after  the  death  of  Yazdagird,  the  Parsis  ruled  for  some 
time  here  and  thei'e,  in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Khorassan  and 
adjoining  districts.  So  the  writer  means  to  say  that  the  Parsis 
ruled  here  and  there  for  135  years  after  Yazdagird.  And  as  he 
uses  the  word  kun,  i.e.,  now,  it  appears  that  the  date  when  this 
part  was  added  to  the  Bundehesh  was  786  A.D.  (651  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Yezdazard  + 135). 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  give  the  text  and  translation  of 
the  chapter.! 


1  This  chapter  is  the  37th  in  order  in  T.  D.  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  West" 
tinder  the  heading  of  "  On  the  Chinvad  bridge  and  the  souls  of  the  departed.'' 
(S.B.E.,  V.lntrduction,  p.  XXXVII.) 
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Madam  Chinvahar  va 

roban  i-vadardagan 

(D  H  f.  217  a.  i.  3). 

1.  Yemalelnned  pavan  din, 
aigh  Chekafci  i  yak  sad  gabia 
biUai,  rnivan-i-gelian,  mun 
Chekat-i-Drtiti  kaiibnud,  gok^-i- 
tavazuk  Rashua  j-ezato.  Tahi- 
pavan  biin-i-kof-i-Alburz  pavau 
kost-i-apakhtar,  va  tahi  pavan 
roSshraaa  kof-i-Alburz  pavan 
kost-i-nimro],  mijan  madam 
zak  Chekat-i-Daiti  yekaYimiinet;. 


Pavan     zak     mtyane     zuiak" 
tabi^-i-tiz-i-sbiipshir^      huraauslk 


On  Chinvahar  (bridge) 

and  the  souls  of  the 

departed. 

1.  It  says  in  religion,  thafe 
(the  monntain)  Chekati,  which  is 
as  high  as  one  hundred  persons, 
(and)  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
world,  (and)  which  is  called 
Chekat-i-Daiti,  (is)  the  place  of 
the  balance  of  the  angel  Rashna. 
One  end  (of  the  bridge)  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Alburz 
on  the  northern  side,  and  one  end. 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Alburz  on  the  southern  side,  and 
its  middle  part  on  that  Chekat- 
i-Daiti. 

In  that  middle  part,  (there  is) 
a  place  with  a  shaxp  edge,  which 


1  j^Y  V-  (jy  I'l-ii".  ground.  T,  D.  gives  ^jy.  If  you  read  it  god, 
it  is  p.  ii.jt  low-lying  ground.  Perhaps  it  is  jjj/  a  dome,  cupola.  If 
3y   i     read  Jard  it   is   miswrittcn  for   j^j5  yellow,  cf.  Vir^f  V.,  5    ^-"J  ^J^jJ 

2  i-ame  as  ^jo^  tih  p.  ^^  single,  bottom  or  ^^  single,  a  unit  ;  end,  point, 
cf.  rahla?i  VeudicUd  XIX.,  :-50,  Bpiegel,  p.  217,  1.  21. 

i.e.,  It  has  two  ends,  one  is  in  the  Cbekat-i-LMti  and  one  on  the  Alburz.  cf* 
iii)e)    *   ^<f    Eadist4n-i-Lmik,    question   XIX.,   B.   B.    E.    West   Pahl.  texte, 

II.,  chap,  XX.,  4.  The  word  jm^  can  also  be  read  t4b.  p,  ^^^\i  y(j 
to  tha/pen,  to  give  an  edlge.  lu  the  Dadistftii  the  word  is  written  tag  P.  ^aj 
point  of  a  tpeir. 


3  T.  D.  ZiniikJ. 


1  T.  D.  omUs. 


*  i'^COnj   T.  D.  has     ^'-^3^     ^rb.   i^ftj;-*    (pi.    (J^i-*)    »  sword,  scimitar^ 

The  writer  uf  D.  H.  seems  to  be  doubtful  about  this  word  BhApehir,  because  he 
writes  in  Persian,  below  the  word,  ^  b  (ba  mim),  i.  e.,he  asks  the  reader  to 
read  the  word  with  ''m  "  irwteai  of  •'  p  "  sbAmahir  instead  of  shdpshir^ 
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yekavimunefT^  munash  Duhnize 
darnae  va  pehnae.  Va  tamman 
yekavirnunet^  minoyati  yazad- 
dan^  mim  minoyiikha  ;'6ban-i- 
ahalobanyoshdasarend  va  kalba^- 
i-minoyi  pavan  rceshman-i  zak 
puhar  va  duabakhu  azir  i  zak 
puhar. 

2.  A  mat  roardum  bara  vadir- 
end  sell  Iclyarcban  pavan  nazdik- 
i-tan  tamtnan  aighash  roeshraau 
yebevunt  yetibunet ;  va  zak  lelya 
jinin  Vizavish  sli^da  va  hamkaraii 
kabad  an  sbap"  avshan  khadi- 
tuuet,  va  hamae  pii&bt  lakh  val- 
val ataah  vadunet  i  tamman 
afridvlit  yckavimiinet.     Hana  r:16 


is  like  a  sword  j  whose  length  and 
breadth  (ai-e)  nine  spears ;  and 
there  are  spiritiaal  Yazatas  there, 
why  pnrify  pions  souls  }  and 
spiritual  dogs  (are)  at  the  head 
of  the  biidgt' :  and  hell  is  Ik'Iow 
that  bridge. 

2.  When  men  die,  for  three 
nights,  the  sonl  rests  near  the 
body,  at  that  place,  where  tiiere 
was  the  head  ;  and  on  these 
nights,  (he)  who  (is)  the  demon 
Vizavish,  with  (his)  co-workers, 
looks  mneh  at  them  dnring  the 
night,  a^ul  always  tnrns  his  back 
towards    the     firc^      which      is 


>    In   I).   JI,  and  T.  D.  we  have  "yckavunflnat  yekavimiinet,''  but  the  word 
seems  tf>  be  written  twice,     T.  D.  has  8ira|.]y  "  yrkaviocui  et." 
2  Dadistan  qneB.  XX.,  S.  B.  E.,  XVIlI.,  Wost,  eh.  XXI.,  o. 


wy  wf  -Hj'^  -**r33  )  -«»*_->  ^'liiy^^ 


^  cf.  Pahlavi  VeudidM  XIX.,  30.  Fp.  p.  216  »»OC  )W)V4'  )piii)  KKJl^f 
i.e.,    Which  (bridge  has)  spiritual  angeli-  of  its  own. 

*  Compare  this  idea  of  the  dog8  watching  at  the  gates  of  Heaven  with 
a  i-imilar  Vedic  thooght-  "Fear  not  to  pass  tlie  guards.  The  four-eyed 
brindled  do,i,'s— that  watch  for  the  departed."  (Vide  my  Funeral  Ceremonies 
of  tlie  Parsees,  pp.  9-10). 

■^  It  is  a  Parsee  custom  to  keep  the  fire  burning  for  three  nights, in  the 
room,  where  a  dead  body  is  placed  before  ita  removal  to  the  Tower. —  Vide  my 
])3per  on  ''  The  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Parsees,  "  p.  IC.  Vendidad 
YIIL,  79-80. 

*  00)"  P.  V'-^c''.  This  is  a  repetition,  "zak  lelya"  haTing  been 
already  mentioned  a  little  above.  The  word  can  be  reid  •'  andSz  ''  P.  \\^i\ 
purpose,  intention  or  meanure.  Then  the  phrase  "  kabad  andaz  "  may  mean 
"  wilh  great  intention"  or  "  several  times,  repeatedly.'' 
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aak  .sell  iel}'^  vad  yo-a.  tammaii 
aighash  rocshm^an  yehevimt  fitash 
pavan  afrujas!ina  yakhsund.  Va 
«,mat  2ak  atasb  loUpiisbt  lakhvar 
V'al  atash-i-vaharim  ay iip  .xtasbliii- 
t-ham-afraKk''^  Iiomand  vadHiiefc. 
Den  zak  sell  I^Iya  amat  kaii- 
naskna  va  vashupashna,  Val  t«,u 
yarntun^t  acUnasli  a§tun  du&likh- 
var  meyammuii'lt  cliigiiu  gabrai 
araatash  man^  kJaiefruB<i-. 


3.  Zak  sell  yom  robiin  pavan 
baltn  i  tan  paVan  zak  abmid^ 
yetibunefc  aigh  yebeviiuefc  aiuafc 
kbim  tapefc  va  vufc  val  tan 
vazliineL''  va  li  lakbvar  vazluntaii 
toban  yehevuij^t.  "Va  ^khar  l^lyll 
i  sell  yom  den  b&nii  at  zak  roban 
abloban  dcnmaw  yeraall4nlfc 
aigh:  "neyok  valmau  niiin  miu 
zak  i  valmaii  n-eyokib  kataicbae, 
atgh  li  neyok  a^ani  bar  kas 
neyok,  avam  Auliaima-zd  pavan 
kame  shaiiliUi^  yehabunt."'' 
Va  at  zak  roban  dai  vand  yemal- 
laiiefc  KieBman  "^aktanjS,n  va 
karp    nnimash    l^vatman    pavan 


kindled  tliere^,  Fo'r  that  reason, 
■during  tbetbre^  nfglits,up  to(tbe 
dawn  of)  tlie  day,  tire  tire  is  kept 
burning  there,  wliere  his  head 
(is  lying).  And  wlreu  the  fire  is 
irot  "ther^,  he  turns  his  back  to 
the  Ata-sh-Vabilm,  i.e.,  to  the  all 
glorious  fires.  During  thetbree 
nights^  when  p-ain  and  misery 
come  to  the  body,  then  as  much 
tiiTeasin-esa  appears  to  him,  as  to 
■a  man  when  his  house  is  being 
'dtig  up. 

3,  For  those  three  days,  the 
soul  sits  befoi-e  the  head  of  the 
body-,  in  the  hope,  that  it  may  so 
Imppen,  that  the  blood  (of  the 
dead  body)  may  be  heated  and 
the  wind  may  enter  the  bodj^ 
and  "t  may  be  able  to  go  again 
(into  the  body)."  And  afterwards, 
on  the  third  night  at  the  dawn,  if 
tbe  soul  be  piotts,  it  says  thus  : 
■"He  is  good  from  whom  goodness 
(proceed's)  to  any  body  else,  i.e., 
(if)  I  am  good  every  body  else 
will  be  good  thi-ongb  me, 
Ailbarniazd  has  created  me  with 
a  free  will."     And  if  the  soul  be 


1  P.  ^^J■f^  dignity,  gramdeur. 

aj^Hhasraani.     Miu  of  TD  is  better  ;  P.   u>'^«    Av.     ■'\'*i\-    It  can  also 
he  i.aken  in  the  sense  of  "  famdy.'' 

°  Fur      Wfif     P«     •*"i'*''.    *  ^-  c ,  the  Ij'ody  may  be  resuscitatetl. 
5  Z/^  royal  will,     t'f.     Hadokht  Nask  II.,  5. 

«  DH  yehalunet. 
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Jiibarishna,  dubai"et.  Homau- 
am^  akhar  ruin  latamman  val 
aigh  dubaram."2 


4.  Va  at  ahloban  tiz  pavan 
zak  gobashna  vati  padirS  yatunSt 
i  shapir  nejoktar  v  huboitar 
pirojgartar  min  hamak  vatan  i 
pavan  getiha  mun  roban  bara 
hiiravakhminet.  Va  at  darvand 
vati  padiie  yatunet  gandetar  va 
piitetar  a-pirojgartar  rain  haraak 
vatan  pavan  getiha  miin  roban 
dflshmariiia^  pim*  yamtunSt. 


5.  Va  5.kbar  yedriind  at  zak 
roban  val  hamak  mun  ahloban 
munach  darvand.  At  ahloban 
den  ras  adinash  tora-karp  val 
padire  yamtunet  farpih  pur  pirn 
miin  roban  azash  patikhuih^  va 


sinf al,  it  says  thus :  "  That 
person,  whose  life  and  body  were 
tog"ether  in  a  state  of  loitering, 
loiters.  Then,  to  which  place 
shall  I  rnn  from  here?  " 

4.  And  if  (the  soul  be)  pions, 
immediately  with  those  words, 
there  comes  before  him  a  wind, 
which  is  better,  more  excellent, 
more  fragrant,  more  auspicious 
than  all  the  winds  that  are  in 
the  world,  and  which  pleases  the 
soul.  And  if  (the  soul  be)  sinful, 
there  comes  before  him  a  wind, 
more  stinking  and  more  putrid 
(and)  more  inauspicious  than  all 
the  winds  of  the  world,  which 
brings  to  the  soul  a  fear  of  evil 
recollections. 

5.  Then  they  carry  that  soul 
Avhether  (it  belongs)  to  all  who 
(are)  pious  or  who  (are)  even 
sinful.  If  pious,  there  comes 
before  him  in  the  way,  the  figure 
of  a  fat   and    milky    cow,    from 


'  In    the  Fense  of   jlj" 

»    Cf.  ViiAf  XVII,  7.     fil^-^l    V**-^   f^^   '^' 

•  Perhaps  miswritten  for  -m^ti^Y  unpleasantuess.  It  will  then  b« 
the  opposite  of  the  above  hurarakhmin^h. 

♦  P.      Z**^    cf.  TirAf  I.  20.       Jjti   ^)<i  ' 

'  -HJ^^^O  This  word  occoure  in  Minokbfirad  II.,  2,,  where  its  Pazend 
equivalent  is  ^fiL^^-O  Neryosang  gives  its  SanRcrit  ^^f^  samriddhi 
(prosperity,  oppulence).  It  is  there  used  in  the  sense  of  prosperity.  Avesta 
'0    or     »^0   to  nourish,    Jt^y^'ti    nouriehment. 
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charpih  yanitunefc.  Dud*  kanik-  whom  come  to  the  soul,  happi- 
karp  padii-e  jamtiinet  hiVkarp  i  ness  and  sweetness.  Again,  there 
sapid  vastarg  i  panzdah  sale  mun  comes  before  him  the  figure  of  a 
min  haniak  krsti  neyok  mun  damsel,  who  is  well-formed,  of 
rohiin  patnsh  shad  shayet.2  white  clothes,  of  fifteen  years  of 
Dud  bostan  karp  yamtuuet  pur-  age,  who  is  good  from  all  sides, 
bar  pur-may  a  pur-mive  pur-  (and)  with  whom  the  soul  is 
patikhii  mun  roban  hu-ravakh-  pleased.  Again,  there  comes  the 
miuih  va  patikhu-minashnih  figure  of  a  garden,  full  of  leaves, 
yamtuuet.  Ait  bum^  vahiahtik  full  of  water,  full  of  fruits,  full 
demman  |ji.shminhamar  dakhshe  of  fertility,  from  whom  blissful- 
pavan  gebau  khadilfli.et.  ness  and  fertile  thoughts  come  to 

the  soul.  It  is  a  paradise-like 
place,  incalculably  more  (para- 
dise-like) than  that  of  which  one 
sees  signs  in  the  world. 

6.     A.it  mun  zak   robnn  ayok  6.     There  are  some  sonls,  who, 

ayok  piirset  amatash  padire  yehe-  when  they  meet, ask  one  another, 
viinet.  Purset  aigh  "  lak  mun  One  asks  :  "  Who  art  thou,  who 
humaui  mun  li  aitun  mayam-  appearelh  thus  to  me?  that  is 
miin^t  ?  aighat  harvesp  khvarih  thou  art  all  happiness  and  ease?" 
va  asanili."  Patash  fitiin  va-  They,  one  by  one,  reply  to  him 
Imanshan  ayok  ayok  pasakhun  thus  :"  Oh  righteous  man  !  1  am 
yemallund.  *'  Li  bumanamahlo-  the  Din  (i.e.,  rehgious  picture)  of 
ban  Din  i  lak  kunashna*  ziyat  thy  work,  which  you  performed, 
varzit.  Amat  lak  neyokih  kard  When  yon  performed  good 
li  lak  rae  latamaman  yehevunt  deeds,  I  was  formed  here  for 
humanam.  thee.' 

»     Lit.     another.     Here  used  in  the  sense  of  '  seoondiy,  thirdly.' 
■    »     DH     w^   ^JOC    but     TD     has    W•^^   W<X3     which    is    better.     P 
^j^:>lm'    so  perhaps  shajet  is  fiom  Pazend    M^))-H3    or  it  is  mis  writ  ten  for 
^)lKi5    yehavunet. 

»    DH      4ji)    but     TD     £lj 

*  DH      has     05     which  is  a  mistake  for  IHCH^,  which  we  find  in  TD,  Cf. 

Viraf  IV.,  23,  24.  ;^r  ^^  )W))^  ^  ^  IKOM^  )piii)  -5^  If  we  take  simpl  j 
•kun,'  the  meaning  would  be  "  which  you  now  perfoimed  ;"  but  tihs  evidently 
secuis  to  be  a  mi&take. 
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"  7.  At  Zak  rcbin  davvaud  adi- 
liash  tora-karp  val  paaue  jaintii- 
tiet  kliushk  va  zar  va  salianr- 
Idii  mun  rob&u  khuslik  khushkih 
va  zar  chai-pih  azash  y£kmtiin€t. 
Dud  kaii'k^-karp  la^^b  sahamkuii 
diish-karp  miiiiash  tai-mUiashnik 
nehilft  yekavimiinet  min  hauiak 
koste  saliamkln  mun  roban  azash 
bim  va  (arsashna  v^mtimet.  Dud 
bostau-karp  vamtuQeb  avi-ma3'a 
i  avt  darakht^  avi-khv&tih  mun 
robaa  dush-mtnashnih  yamtunet. 
Ait  i  bum  i  dushakhuik  denmaii 
pish  haniar  dakhskv  gujed.^ 


8.  Alt  mun  valmansLan  ajok 
ayok  piirset  aigli  "lak  muii 
tumani?  min  lak  hanakfcar  pavan 
j^etili  la  khaditwnt."  Pasakhuu 
val  valmau  yemaleluud  aigh  "  ai 
darvand  li  dini  lak  munat  uafsh- 
nian  kunashnahumanam.  Amat 
lak  zak  i  savitai*  varxtt  latamraan 
lak  liie  yelievunt  humauam.  Ai* 
pat'tak  aigh  kola  aish  kaiiashnih 
i  nafshmau  padiie  yelievuu€t> 


7.  If  the  soul  is  sinful,  then 
there  comes  befoi-e  him  the  figui-e 
of  a  cow,  without  milk,  and 
weak,  and  frightful,  (and)  from 
wliom  theitj  comes  to  the  sonl, 
dry  drXj'ness  and  weak  fatness. 
Again,  there  comes  the  figure  of 
a  damsel  fearful,  ill-formed,  who 
has  evil  thoughts  concealed  in 
her,  who  is  fiightful  from  all 
directions^  and  from  whom  como 
to  the  soul,  terror  and  fear. 
Again,  there  comes  the  figure 
of  a  gaixlen,  waterless,  treeless, 
drear}',  from  whom  there  comes 
to  the  soul  evil  thoughts. 
This  is  a  hellish  place,  whose 
(hellish)  chai'acter  is  said  to  be 
immeasurable* 

8.  There  are  those  (souls) 
who  ask  one  another :  "Who  art 
thou  ?  A  more  harmful  (person) 
than  thee  is  not  seen  in  the 
world."  They  say  in  reply  to 
that:  "  0  sinful!  I  am  thy  reli- 
gion, who  (i.e.,  I)  am  thy  own 
Avork.  Wben  you  performed  what 
was  evil,  I  was  formed  here  for 
thee  j"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  clear 
that  one's  own  actions  come 
before  him. 


t     ^X/^     miswiiLiGu  for     ^is 


2    Wyj   ZcuJ  Pah.  Glo.  sary,  p.  33,  1.  2.  If  read  javid,  the  meaning  would  bfi 
Us  characteristic  is  quite  of  a  different  kind  beyond  measure," 
5    D£I  gives    I*     but  TD  correctly    •« 
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9.  Akhar  zalc  rolaa  rainend 
bun  i  kof  i  Alburz  aigli  tigach  i 
^oki  madam  zak  satuiiet  vad 
balist  i  Chekiit  aigh  zak  tigi  tiz 
Tekavjmunet.  Ataro  i  Farbag 
i  pirojgar  larikili  bai;*  zauet  va 
pavan  Atash  karp  zak  roban  pa- 
van  zak  tig  va^ilred.  Avash 
zakmiiioyaii  yazadiln  ytJ^lidaf^iend 
n]iiicili\a  pavau  gok^  i  dadigar 
Tadiliet  vad  yal  lalist  i  Albiuz. 
Avash  vAeshapir  yadman  madam 
vakhdiinet  val  jfnak  i  nafsbman 
yedruuet  chegun  zek  amat  roban 
makadluiiet  va  tamnian  avas- 
parefc,  Tanach  aruat  pavan  g&tih 
yoshdasreiid  pavan  zak  angosh- 
ide  miiioyik. 


10.  At  zak  roban  davvand 
amat  pavan  gok  madam  val  i 
Cliekat  vatunet  zak  t)g-  i  tiz  pavan 
bam  tigi  bara  yekavimunet  va 
vadarg  la  yehabiinet  va  avash 
a-kamagiha  madam  ham-tig 
satiintan  avayefc  pavan  seh  gam 
i  fai<lz  khauakhtunet  i  aet  dush- 
mata  diishhiikhta  dushhvarshta 
ziash  varzit  yekavimunet.  Farut 
bardanet  min  rceshman  i  puhar 


9.  Then  they  cari'y  that  soul 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Alburz,  where  it  walks  over  it  up 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  hill,  up 
to  the  top  of  the  Chekat  where 
the  edge  is  very  sharp.  The 
aospicious  fire  Fai  bag  smites  tbo 
darkness  and  that  soul  passes 
over  the  edge  in  the  form  of  fire. 
Those  spii-itnal  i/azads  purify  it, 
and  it  goes  spiritually  to  another 
summit,  up  to  tlie  very  summit 
of  Alburz.  The  Good  Wind 
catches  hold  of  his  hand,  carries 
it  to  its  own  place,  as  the  soul 
would  like,  and  there  it  entrusts 
it  (to  the  heavenly  beings).  In 
the  same  way,  as  that,  in  which 
they  purified  the  body  in  the 
world  (they  purify  it)  spiritually^ 

10,  If  that  soul  is  sinful,  when 
it  comes  from  the  hill  up  to  the 
Chekat  that  sharp  edge  contin- 
ues to  be  of  the  same  sharpness 
and  does  not  give  a  passage  ;  and 
it  is  forced  against  its  will  to 
walk  over  the  same  edge,  with 
three  steps,  which  it  places 
forward  and  which  are  evil 
thoughts,  evil  words  (and)  evil 
actions  which  it  had  performed, 


1  ,4j.*  au^  P.  »-^y  a  dome.  In  the  sense  of  a  hill.  If  we  ieal"tig- 
chiguk  "  it  may  mean  the  "  edge  of  a  knife  "  ;  P-^-J;^  '^^  ^  ^■^.  The  Revayets 
speak  of  "knives"  in  these  matters.  TD^  has  )^Y<B^  Perhaps  it  is  miswritten 
for    ^lyA    Chinvad. 

»    TV  2  his    ■Hi'jY)     Then  it  would  mem,    "It  passes  ou  with  goodness.'' 
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It  sar-negiin  val  dushakhii  auftSt 
va  kbadttunefc  kola  hanslkih. 


11.  Denmanach  yemalelunet 
aigh  mun  pavan  radih  abloban 
yehaviint  yekavimunet,  amatash 
zak  vat  val  padue  raset,  den 
zak  vat  kauik  karp  khaditunet, 
zak  pursashna  vadunSt.  Avash 
zak  kanik  pavan  ras-numaih  val 
sarati^  yednmet  munash  sell 
payak  patash  va  pavan  zak  sarat 
val  garutman  vazlunet  pavan 
seh  gam  i  ait^  humata,  hiikhata 
huvarslita.  Nazdest  gam  vad  val 
setar.payak,  dadigar  vad  val 
mahi-payak,  sehcltgar  vad  val 
khiirsli  id-pay ak  aigh  garutman 
i  roshau. 


12.  At  pavan  pujih  darv'- 
and  yehavunt  yekavimunet  am- 
atash zak  vat  padire  yehavunt 
den  zak  vat  kanik  karp  raset  va 


retires  below  from  the  top  of 
the  bridge,  (and)  falls  headlong 
into  the  hell,  and  sees  all  kinds 
of  harm. 

11.  It  is  likewise  said,  that 
he,  who  has  become  righteous  by 
his  generosity,  when  that  wind 
comes  before  him,  sees  in  that 
wind,  the  form  of  a  damsel  (and) 
pnts  him  that  question.  That 
damsel  takes  him  under  her 
guidance,  to  a  pleasant  locality 
which  has  three  grades  over  it 
and  by  that  pleasant  locality 
takes  him  to  the  paradise,  by 
three  steps,  -which  are  good 
thoughts,  good  woi'ds  a?id  good 
actions.  The  first  step  is  up  to 
the  Setar-payak  (i.e.,  star-grade 
paradise),  the  second  up  to  the 
Mahpayak  (i.  e.,  the  moon-grade), 
the  third  up  to  the  Khiirshtd- 
payak  (i'  e.,  the  sun-grade),  i.e., 
the  brilliant  Garutman. 

12.  If,  by  his  baseness,  he  has 
become  sinful,  when  that  wind 
appears  before  him,  the  foi-m  of 
a  damsel  comes  in  that  wind  and 


^  Arabic  g^  surrafc,  the  choicest  part  of  a  valley.  Perhaps  it  is  P.  Jb^;«* 
sarat  "  travelling  smoothly  along  the  road  "  or  ^  \^^  sirat  the  straight  road. 
In  Kor^n.  a  bridge  in  spoken  of  as  Al  sirat,  which  corresponds  to  the  Chlnvat 
bridge. 

'    DH  has    iJSJJ**     ^"it  TD  has   correctly    vt>"*     In    the  corieaponding 

sentence  in  pa,ra.  10  also,  we  have  tO" 

P.  .o  vile,  base,  trifling.     From  the  coutext  it  appears  to  be  opposed  to 


•*0^^   radih,  generosity. 
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zak  pursaslma  vadiinefc.  Ait 
kunaslina  tig  i  tiz  hiimaiiak  var- 
c]e:l  man  hamrik  tig  i  tiz.  Val 
zak  I'obari  yemulelunet  aigh 
"darvaud  amatat  kame  va  amatat 
al  kame.  Madam  denman  pavan 
gam  sabuntan  avajet."  Adin 
lobaii  yemalelunet  aigh  atam 
pavau  kaido  i  kabad  tigi  borin 
shapir  mayammiinefc  aigh  pavan 
gam  madam  denman  satunam 
Dadigar  hamainiue  yemalelunet. 
Roban  pasakhun  yemalelunet 
aigh  atam  pavan  tii*  bara  makh- 
ituni  shapir  mayammuni  aigh 
madam  denman  pavan  gam  sat- 
unam. Sedigar  hamainine  yem- 
alelunet. Val  man  pasakhan. 
yemalelunet  avgh  atam  khayii 
min  tan  bara  niakhituni  shapir- 
mayammuui  aigh  madam  den- 
man pavan  gam  satunam. 


13.  Adini  at^  zak  kunashna 
dad  i  sahamgiin  i  la  dasttnok 
Immanak  y  ehavunet  lavin  i  roban 
bara  yekavimCmet.  Zak  roban 
aviQ  tarsei  aigh  madam  zak 
pavan  gam  satunet  va  pavan  seh 
gam  farut  bardauet  val  dushakhu 
auftSt.    Munash  vanas  va  kerfS 


makes  that  inquiry.     She  is  (a 
picture  of  his)    actions,  like   a 
sharp  sword  which  moves  about 
like  all  sharp  swords.     She  says 
to  that  soul  :    "  0  sinful  !  what 
is   your    desire  ?    What    is    not 
your  desire  ?  Yon  shall  have  to 
walk  on  this   with  your  steps." 
Then    the   soul   says :    "  If  you 
will  cut  me,  with  a  very  sharp 
knife,     it    will   appear      better 
than  that  I  should  walk  on  this 
(sharp  edge)    with   steps.     For 
the   second   time   (the  damsel) 
speaks  in  the  same  way.     The 
soul  says  in  reply  :  "  If  you  will 
kill    me  with  an  arrow,  it  will 
appear  better  than  that  I  should 
walk  with   steps  on  this.      For 
the    third     time     (the    damsel) 
speaks    in   the   same   way.      It 
says   in   reply  :   "If  yon  cut  off 
(my)  soul  from  (my)    body,    it 
will  appear  better   than  that  I 
should  walk  with  steps  on  this." 
13.     Then      that      (picture     of 
one's)    deeds    becomes    like    a 
frightful    untamed    wild    beast 
(and)  stands  before  the  soul.  The 
soul  is  so  much  frightened  with 
it,  that  it  walks  over  this  (narrow 
path)  with  steps  and  retires  down 
below  with  thi^ee  steps  and  falls 


1  ,^  This  word  is  uot  found  in  TD,  but  found  in  TD^  and  DH.  Mis- 
written  for  1M-  akiu  'then.'  Perhaps  miswrittcn  for  yw"  '  at  once,'  which 
is  sometimes  interpreted  by  ^^yi^  \   '  now  '  (Pahl.  Paz.    Glossary,  p.  51). 

*  This  word  has  been  subsequently  added  in  DH.  It  not  wantal 
The  meaning  can  be  complete  without  iD. 
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kola  do  rast  adinasb  val  hamiste- 
gan  yehabund.  Ilamistegau  rae 
yeraalelunet  aigh  jinakL  chegun 
g§ti  humanak.  Kola  aish  pavan 
zak  payak  zislian  kerplie  va 
jtnak  yehabuad  yetibiinand'. 


into  tbe  hell.  Those,  whose  sins 
and  righteous  acts  are  both  equal, 
are  then  given  into  the  Ilamis- 
tegan.  It  is  said  of  the  Hamls- 
tegan,  that  it  is  a  place  like  the 
world.  All  persons  sit  in  that 
grade,  which  is  assigned  accoi-d- 
ing  to  his  righteousness  and 
position. 


'    TD   ha?  the    whole    sentence    thus     i)ii)j    HX>t   *  T     "fij    ■X)'*'   -"l^ 
$11^0  ^"W   »•  ^«     All  persons  are  given  a  place  aceorliug  to  their  righteous- 
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A  New  Medal  of  King  Behram  Gour. 


[_Read,  Ihth  March  1900.     Dr.  J.  Gerson  BaCunha,  m  the  Chair.^ 


The  subjoined  Medal  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson  of  Bombay. 
It  is  a  bronze  coin  weighing  4  tolas  and  42  grains.  According  to  the 
owner  it  was  found  in  Persia. 

On  the  obverse,  we  find  the  bust  of 
«  king,  turned  to  the  right.  The  head 
bears  a  crown  surmounted  with  a  globe. 
The  bair  of  the  head  falls  on  the  neck 
behind  ia  curls.  It  carries  in  the  neck 
a  string  of  jewels  and  a  star-like  jewel 
a  little  above  the  string  and  just  below  the 
beard.  Just  behind  the  bust,  thei-e  is 
a  crescent  with  a  globe  or  a  little  star  on 
its  convex  part.  In  the  front  of  the  bust  to  the  right,  there  is 
a  dragon  with  its  mouth  opened  to  the  right.  Below  tlie  bust,  there  is 
an  animal.  The  position  of  its  four  feet  and  its  tail  shows,  that  it  is 
running  away  in  full  speed. 

On  the  reverse,  we  find  the  figure  of 
a  young  man,  rather  a  boy,  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  left.  He  wears  a  crown  or 
a  crown-like  cap  with  three  points.  The 
crown  or  the  cap  either  carries  a  string  or 
strap  of  jewels  or  is  embroidered  with 
jewels.  The  hair  appear  from  under  the 
crown  or  cap  tied  in  a  bundle.  He  carries 
a  dagger-like  instrument  suspended  from 
a  belt  (not  visible)  on  his  waist.  He  carries,  in  his  left  hand,  a  club- 
like weapon,  which  rests  on  his  left  shoulder.     A  strap  or  a  strap-like 
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string  is  hanging  in  the  front  from  his  neck,  which  supports  something, 
perhaps  a  bow  (not  visible),  on  the  back.  By  the  side  of  the  dagger- 
like instrument,  hangs  a  bag  which  is  probably  a  quiver  of  arrows, 
which  are  not  visible,  being  supported  on  the  back.  In  the  front  of 
the  young  man  or  boy  are  several  animals,  all  turned  to  the  left  and 
arranged  in  three  rows,  one  above  the  other.  In  the  top-most  row, 
there  is  an  animal  (a  female)  with  a  young  one  fallen  on  its  two  knees 
and  sucking  her  breast.  In  the  second  row,  there  are  two  animals,  one 
going  after  the  other.  In  the  third  row,  there  are  three  animals. 
The  position  of  the  feet  and  the  tails  of  the  animals  shows,  that  they 
are  not  standing,  but  are  in  a  state  of  motion,  though  not  running  fast. 
There  is  something  hke  a  stone,  nearly  three-fourths  round,  lying  in  the 
front  of  the  young  man  and  below  the  first  row  of  the  animals.  It  is 
difficult  to  say,  what  it  is.  ^ 

The  medal  bears  no  inscription  So,  we  have  to  depend  upon  the 
features,  &c.,  of  the  figure  and  upon  its  accompaniments,  to  determine 
wliat  the  medal  is,  and  to  whom  it  belongs. 

First  of  all  the  features  of  the  face,  the  head-drfess,  the  curl  of  the 
hair,  the  conventional  globe,  all  these  lead  us  to  determine,  that  it  is 
a  Persian  medal  of  one  of  the  Sassanian  kings.  Then  the  position  of  the 
crescent  with  tlie  globe  and  the  star  below  the  beard,  leads  us  to  say, 
that  it  is  a  medal  of  Behram  Gour  or  Behram  V.  A  comparison  with 
medal  No.  51  of  Plate  VIII.  6  of  Longperier's  Ensni  sur  les 
Medailles  des  Eois  Perses  de  la  Dtjnastie  Sassanide  (p.  58),  helps  us 
to  determine  the  fact.  In  our  medal,  too,  the  crescent  and  the  globe 
are  behind  the  head  of  the  figure,  but  there  is  this  difference,  that 
while  in  the  medal,  described  by  Longperier,  the  globe  is  in  the  concave 
part  of  the  crescent,  in  ours,  it  is  in  the  convex  part.  In  Longi^erier's 
medal,  besides  the  conventional  globe  over  the  head,  there  is  another 
moon-like  globe  in  the  front  of  one  of  the  three  points  of  the  crown. 
We  do  not  find  that  globe  in  the  obverse  of  our  medal,  but  instead  of 
that,  we  find  a  globe  in  the  reverse.  The  form  of  ihe  crown  of  the 
figure  on  Longperier's  medal  is  similar  to  that  on  the  head  of 
the  young  man  on  the  reverse  of  our  medal.  Both  have  crowns 
with  three  points. 
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Now  let  as  see,  if  the  animals  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  point  to 
any  episodes  in  the  career  of  Behram  Gour.  First,  let  us  take  the 
figure  of  the  dragon.  There  are  two  adventures,  in  which,  according 
to  Firdousi,  Behram  Gour's  name  is  connected  with  a  dragon.  The 
first  is  described  as  follows  :  (Mohl.  V.,  p.  609.) 

Once  upon  a  time,  Behram  Gour  went  a-hunting  with  his  courtiers 
on  the  frontiers  of  Turan.  Onagers,  wild  rams,  and  antelopes  were 
the  animals  that  they  hunted.  They  passed  two  days  in  hunting.  On 
the  third  day,  the  king  came  across  a  dragon,  that  was  brave  like  a  lion. 
It  had  hair  all  over  its  body  and  over  its  head.  It  had  two  breasts 
over  its  body  like  a  Avoman.  The  king  aimed  at  it  two  arrows,  one  of 
which  struck  its  breast,  and  the  other  its  head.  The  dragon  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  blood  and  poison  began  to  flow  from  its  body.  The 
king  got  down  from  the  horse  and  cut  open  the  breast  of  the  dragon 
with  his, dagger.  He  found  out,  that  it  had  swallowed  a  young  man. 
He  wept  over  the  fate  of  the  young  man,  and  tlie  poison  of  the  snake 
dimmed  his  eyes.  He  wandered  thus  in  a  state  of  confusion,  seeking 
for  water  and  a  place  for  rest.  He  found  his  way  to  an  inhabited 
place,  and  came  to  a  house,  where  he  saw  a  woman  carrj'ing  a  pitcher 
of  water  over  her  shoulders.  He  asked  for  hospitality  and  the  woman 
gracefully  accorded  it. 

The  seat  of  king  Behram  Gour's  second  adventure  with  a  dragon 
was  India.  His  Vazir  once  excited  his  ambition  to  conquer  India,  then 
ruled  over  by  a  king  called  Shangel.  Behram  thereupon  asked  a  friendly 
but  threatening  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Indian  king,  asking  him  either 
to  send  tribute  to  Persia,  or,  to  be  prepai-ed  for  war.  He  then  resolved 
upon  carrying  the  letter  personally,  and  went  to  India  with  a  few  con- 
fidential officers,  under  the  pretence  of  going  a-hunting.  He  was 
recei'>ed  by  the  Indian  king  with  all  honours  due  to  a  messenger  of  the 
king  of  Persia.  On  hearing  the  message,  he  indignantly  refused  to 
pay  any  tribute  to  Persia.  Behram  then  had  a  friendly  fight  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  with  one  of  his  best  warriors. 

The  superior  strength  in  the  fight  and  the  skill  in  the  art  of  using 
the  bow,  which  Behram  showed,   made    the   king   suspect,  that   the 
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messenger  (Behram)  was  not  an  ordinary  courtier  of  the  court  of  Persia, 
but  a  man  of  royal  blood.  He  asked  his  minister  to  persuade  Behram 
to  postpone  his  departure  for  some  time,  and  stay  a  little  longer  at 
Kanoj,  where,  he  said,  the  fruit  trees  gave  two  crops  every  year.  The 
Vazir  tried  to  win  Behram  over  to  the  side  of  the  Indian  king,  and 
persuaded  him  to  make  Kanoj  his  permanent  residence.  Behram 
refused,  and  so,  the  king  tried  to  do  away  with  this  powerful  Persian 
messenger,  by  asking  him  to  kill  a  ferocious  wolf  and  a  dragon  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  city.i 

The  fight  of  Behram  Gour  with  the  above-mentioned  dragon  in  India 
is  thus  described  by  Firdousi :  "  The  Indian  king  in  a  private  confer- 
ence with  his  confidential  courtiers,  said, '  If  this  messenger  would  remain 
with  me  in  my  court,  he  would  be  a  pillar  of  strength  to  me,  but  if  he 
were  to  return  to  Persia,  as  he  insists  upon  doing,  he,  with  his  valiant 
master  Behram,  would  be  a  source  of  terror  to  me  and  my  country.  So  I 
have  thought  of  a  new  device  to  do  away  with  him.  I  will  send  him  to 
fight  with  the  dragon,  which  causes  such  terror  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  killed  in  the  fight.'  He^  then  sent  for  the 
Persian  messenger  (Behram  Gour)  and  requested  him  to  free  Hindustan 
from  the  terror  of  that  dragon,  which  at  times  lived  in  water,  and  at 
times  on  land,  and  at  times  killed  brave  elephants.  He  told  him,  that 
if  he  killed  that  dragon,  he  would  agree  to  pay  tribute  to  Persia  and 
allow  him  to  return  to  his  native  country.  The  messenger  (Behram 
Gour)  accepted  the  request,  went  to  the  abode  of  the  dragon  and 
killed  it." 

INow  the  question  is,  which  of  these  two  adventures  of  king  Behram 
with  the  dragons  is  depicted  on  the  medal.  The  animal  below  the 
effigy  of  the  king  leads  us  to  say,  that  it  is  the  second  adventure. 

According  to  Firdousi,  the  Indian  king,  before  sending  Behram  Gour 
to  fight  with  the  dragon,  sent  him  to  fight  with  a  ferocious  wolf,  which 
caused  terror  in  his  neighbourhood.     It  was  an  extraordinary  wolf. 


1  Vide  my  paper  on  "  The  Bas-Relief  of  Behram  Gour  at  Nakshi-Rustam" 
before  the  B.  B.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XIX.,  No.  LI. 
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whicli  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  lions.  BehrAm  went  to  the 
forest,  where  the  wolf  had  its  abode,  fought  with  it  courageously,  and 
killed  it  with  his  bow  and  arrow.  Thus  the  animal  on  the  medal  seems 
to  be  the  wolf  killed  by  Behrjlm,  a  short  time  before  he  killed  the  dragon 
in  India.     (Mohl.  VI.,  pp.  36-4i.) 

Now,  coming  to  the  device  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  I  think 
that  the  scene  depicted  there,  is  one  of  the  chase-scenes  of  king  Behram 
Gour.  We  know,  that  Behram  V.  was  called  Gour,  on  account  of  hi3 
extraordinary  fondness  for  chasing  onagers.  Out  of  the  several  stories 
attributed  to  him  by  Firdousi,  the  following  seems  to  point  to  the 
scene,  depicted  on  our  medal  :  (Mohl.  V,,  pp.  664-668.) 

One  day,  the  king  went  a-hunting  with  his  courtiers  and  showed  them 
his  dexterity  in  arrow-shooting  in  various  Ways.  He  came  across 
a  she-onager.  In  front  of  her,  ran  her  young  one,  all  fatigued.  Behram 
struck  Her  with  his  sword  and  cut  her  into  two  pieces.  All  his  officers 
admired  his  dexterous  blow  and  praised  him. 

It  seems,  that  the  animal  with  a  young  one  at  her  breast,  at  depicted 
in  the  scene,  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  is  the  she-onager  in  the  chase 
scene  above  referred  to.  As  the  feat  above  referred  to,  was  performed 
with  a  sword,  we  see  the  king  on  the  medal  with  a  sword-like  instru- 
ment in  his  hand. 

One  may  be  tempted  to  say,  that  this  scene  on  the  reverse  of  the 
medal  is  like  that  of  a  shepherd  and  his  flock.  It  looks  like  it  at  first 
view,  the  animals  looking  like  cows.  But  then,  it  is  clear,  that  the  young 
man  on  the  right  is  not  a  shepherd-boy.  He  wears  a  crown  on  his  head 
which  clearl)'  shows,  that  he  is  a  prince.  Again,  he  carries  a  war-hke 
instrument  in  his  hand,  and  a  dagger  is  hanging  at  his  side.  Again, 
ther^e  is  something  suspended  from  his  neck.  This  looks  like  a  piece 
of  string  supporting  his  quiver,  which  appears  to  be  hanging  by  the  side 
of  his  dagger.  All  these  are  not  the  requisites  of  a  shepherd.  They 
clearly  show,  that  the  young  man  is  a  prince  and  warrior. 

The  above  chase-scene,  as  described  by  Firdousi,  is  attributed  to  the 
king  in  his  grown-up  age,  when  he  had  established  himself  upon  the 
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throne.  But  the  scene  on  the  medal  represents  the  youth  as  a  boy- 
prince.  It  may  be,  that  it  is  one  of  the  chase-scenes  of  the  time,  when 
Behram  Gour  lived  in  Arabia  under  the  tutelage  of  Moudhir,  the  king 
of  Arabia.  Several  chase-scenes  of  Arabia  are  refeiTed  to  by  Firdonsi. 
It  is  possible,  that  Firdonsi  may  have  transferred  some  of  them  to 
a  later  period  ia  the  life-time  of  the  king. 
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References  to  China  in  the  Ancient 
Books  of  the  Parsees/ 


\^Read,  ISth  July  1903.     ilr,  James  MacDonald  m  the  chaii-.'] 
— — ♦ 

Prof.  Donglas,  in  his  article  ou  Chiua  iu  the  latest  editiou  of  **  The 
Encjclopsedia  Biitannica,"^  says: 

"The  spacious  seat  of  ancient  civilization,  -which  we  call  China, 
has  loomed  always  so  large  to  Western  eyes,  and  has,  in  spite  of  the 
distance,  subtended  so  large  an  angle  of  vision,  that,  at  eitis  far 
apart,  we  find  it  to  have  been  distinguished  by  different  appella- 
tions, according  as  it  was  reached  by  the  southern  sea-ix)ute,  or  by 
the  northern  land-route  transversing  the  longitude  of  Asia. 

"In  the  former  aspect  the  name  has  nearly  always  been  some 
form  of  the  name  Sin,  Chin,  Sinse,  China " 

Prof.  Douglas  then  mentions  supposed  references  iu  Sanscrit 
and  Jewish  books  to  the  above  names.  He  makes  no  reference  to 
the  Avesta  in  tie  matter,  probably  because  Iranian  scholars  have 
not  collected  sufficient  materials  about  it.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  collect  the  i-efei'ences  to  China  in  the  ancient  books  of  the 
Pai'sees, 

I. 

The  Farvardin  Yasht  i-efers  to  Chiua,  and  it  speaks  of  it,  as 
Saini,a  name  resembling  Sin  or  Sinae,  referred  to  by  Prof.  Douglas 
as  an  old  name  of  China.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  pious  departed 
worthies  of  ancient  Iran  before  the  Sassanian  times.  As  the  late 
Professor  Darmesteter  said,  the  list  is  "un  catalogue  d'Homere  du 
Mazdeisme."^  It  is  the  most  ancient  "list  of  canonization"  among 
the  ancient  Ii-anians.  At  first,  some  of  the  worthies  of  ancient  Iran 
are  individually  named  and  commemorated,  and  then  at  the  end,  all 
the  pious  worthies  of  the  five  countries  of  the  then  known  world  are 

^  This  paper  was,  at  first,  read  before  the  International  Congres-s,  held  at 
Hanoi  in  December  1902.  {Vide  "  Compte  Rendu  Analytique  des  seances, 
Premier  Congres  International  des  Etades  DExtrfime-Orient  Hanoi  (1902)," 
published  in  1903,  pp.  76-77).  I  beg  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  Principal 
MacMillan  for  having  kindly  read  my  paper  at  the  Congress. 

»  Vol.  v.,  p.  626.  *  Le  Zend  Aveeta,  II.,  p.  501. 
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remembered  in  general  terms,  because,  as  said  by  Gogosbasp, 
&  consmsntatos'  of  the  Veadidad,.  it  was  »ot  JfAb  alone  tbat  vf&» 
believed  to  contain  pious  boly  men.     Gogoshasp  said  : 

"  Ai  dajan  koli  elild  »i  loardam  ahlabanghan  yehaYunit  meman 
miu  "Tujrjauara  dakhyunam  '  paetak," 

K  e.,.  In  every  created  country  tbere  are  pioas  persons,  as  ii 
appears  from  the  passage,  "Tuiryanam  Dakhyimara,  t&c.'' 

It  is  not  worthy  men  alone  that  are  thns  hononred,  but  worthy- 
women  also.  Ti^e  countries  mentioned,  as  said  aboTe,  fn  tlie  list 
ef  the  Farvardin  Yasht  are  Airya,  Tfiirya,  Sairima,  SAiuiand  DahiJ 

Aivya.  is  the  conntry  of  Iran  ,-  Tuirya  is  tbe  c-oi?ntry  of  Tarkestau  ; 
Sairi-ma  is  the  conntry  of  Arnrn  (the  eastern  part  of  the  Romaa 
Empire)  or  Asia  Minor  and  Western  Asia.  Dahi  is  the  ^aCi  of 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  and  Tahia  of  the  Gliinese  geographers.  It 
is  the  country  rotind  the  Caspian.  The  remaini-ng  country,  Saini, 
is  China. 

The  passage  ik  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  wherein  the  departed 
■worthies,  both  male  and  female  of  this  ijountry  of  Saini(China)4  are 
reraembered,  ra-ns  thus  r — 

"^Saininan^  dakhyunam  nai'iim  ashaonara  fi-avashayo  yaaamaide; 
Sai-ninam  dakhyunAm  nairinam  ashaonina-m  fravashayS  yaaamaide/* 

i.e.,  '^Wg  remember  in  the  ritwal,  the  Fravashis  (<.«.,.  the  holy 
82iirit.s)  of  tke  pious  men  of  the  couutyy  of  Siini.  We  remember  in 
the  ritual,  the  Fravashis  of  the  pious  women  of  the  country  of 
Saini." 

The  country  of  Suini,  referred  to  in  the  aboite  passage, is  variously 
identified  by  different  scholars.  Aitquetil  Do  Perro»  identiBea  iit 
with  the  country  ef  Soanes,  referred  to  by  Stra^bo  as  situated 
between  the  Blaek  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  He  says  ;  "Les  Provinces 
de  Saon  ne  me  paroissent  pas  differentes  du  Pais  de&  Soanes,  que 
Strabon  (Gcegrapb.,  L.  XI.,  p.  499)  place  entre  la  Mer  noire  et 
>a  Mer  Caspienne.  Ptolomee  (Geograph.,  L.  V.,  c.  9  et  12)  fait 
mention  d'u-n  fleu-ve  nomme  Soaua,  dont  les  eaux  se  dechargeoinfe 
dans  la  mer  Caspienne,  au  Nord  de  I'Albanie."^  Dr.  Spiegel 
says :  "  We  do  not  know  who  the  ^'anians  were."^  Justi  thinks  it  to 
be  the  town  of  Can  which  Persian  lexicographers  placed  in  Bactria 
or  Kabulistan.     He  says :  "  Besser  ist  wohl  die  Stadt  Can  herbeizuz- 

1  Yasht  XIII.,  143-44. 

"  Le  Zend  Avesta,  II...  p.  283,  n.  3.  »  Bleek's  Translation,  Vol,  III.,  p.  101,  n.  3. 
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iehen,  Mnelche  nach  den  pers.  Lesicogi'aptjen  in  Bactri«n  orJer 
Kabulistan  Hegt."*  M.  Harkz  is  doubtful  and  thinks  it  may  be 
Caucasus,^  Dr.  West^  savs  it  is  "  probably  the  territory  of  Samark- 
and." Di-.  Geiger  tliinka  that  it  is  not  "a  proper  name,  but  rather 
a  generic  term  "  (Civilization  of  the  Eastern  Iranians  by  Dastur 
Darab,  p.  110.)  Dr.  Windischmann  was  the  first  scholar  to  identify 
it  with  China,  Justi  thinks  he  is  wrong  in  so  identifying  it.  He 
says  :  "  Windischmatiii  irrt,  wenn  er  in  Cainiden  ISaraen  der  Chin- 
esen  erblickt.  (vgl.  Gottinger  gel  Anzeigen  18G4,  p.  114)."*  M. 
Darmesteter^  supports  Windischmann  and  identifies  Saini  with 
China.     I  think  this  identification  is  correct. 

Three  facts  lead  us  to  identify  this  country  of  ^'aini  with  China : — 

1 .  The  above  five  countries  mentioned  in  the  Fai'vardin  Yasht 
&ve  referred  to  in  the  Pahlavi  Bundehesh.*  There  this  country  of 
Saini  is  spoken  of  as  Sini,and  to  point  out  what  particular  country  is 
meant  by  that  name,  it  is  added'' Zak  i  pavanChinastan,"  t.^.,  "that 
which  is  in  Chinastan,"     This  Chinastau  is  the  country  of  China, 

2.  In  some  Arabic  and  Persian  books,  China  is  spoken  of  as 
*'  Shiu."     These  very  names  suggest  the  identity, 

3.  According  to  the  Shah-nameh  of  FiixJousi,  Faiidan  had  divided 
among  his  three"  sons,  Ei-ach,  Selam  and  Tar,  the  five  countries 
referred  to  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht. 

Firdousi's  lines  areas  follow  (Mohl,  Vol.  I,  p.  138, 11.  292—299):- 


*^-ty^^ 

^i; 

wVj^    j»l-*j    ^;:.A ^ 

'^j      ^ 

)i^  >-*  ;^^  J  r>V 

/^T 

^J:^}    c.'- 

^»J   j!j   !^^,y 

^^    3 

^y  ;^L  .y- 

'n 

^^)  Hji 

^  /^ 

^Ai  J:r\ 

L^, 

^./ 

uU^ 

J*<^.)^.  b^^ 

J-^ 

M.  Mohl  thus  translates  these  lines  : 

*'ll  jeta  d'abord  les  yeux  sur  Selm,  et  ehoisit  pour  lui  Roum  et 
toutr  Occident Puis  Feridonn  donna  a  Tonrle  pays  de  Touran,  et 

*  Handbuch  der  Zend  sprache,  p.  293.     Yi'lt  the  word  (^aini. 

2  Le  Zend  Avesta,  p.  505,  n.  2.        »  S.  B.  E.,  Vol.  V.,  Chap.  XV.,  29,  n.  3. 

*  Handbnoh  d<  r  Zend  sprache,  p.SJ93. 

5  S.  B.  E.,  Vol.  XXlll.,p.  227,  n.  1  ;  Le  Zend  Avesta,  Vol.  II.,  p.  554,  n.  313 

*  S.B.  E.  v.,  Ch.  XV.,  29. 
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le  fit  maitre  du  pays  des  Tnrcs  et  de  la  Chine. Alors  vint  le 

touT  d'Iredj,  et  son  pere  lui  donna  le  pays  d'Iran."     {Ibid,  p.  139.) 

Now,  let  US  examine  the  countries  named  by  the  Farvardin  Tasht, 
and  those  named  by  Firdoosi,  placing  them  side  by  side. 

The  liftf  of  the  Farrardin  '  The    list  of  the    Shdh-vameh, 

Yafht.  I  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 

\  Fartardin  Yashi. 

Iran  (Airya)  Iran 

Tnian  (Tnirya)  Tnran 

Sairima  (Rnm)  Rnm 

Saini  Chin 


DAhi  !  Kh 


avar 


From  this  list  we  see  that  the  Iran  of  the  Shjlh-nameh,  given  to 
Iredj  (Erach).  the  Airyava  of  the  Avesta,  is  the  conntry  of  Airya 
or  Iran  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht.  The  conntry  (Airya)  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  very  name  from  this  prince  Airyava  (Iredj).  The 
Tnran  of  the  Shah-nameh  is  the  Tnirya  (Tnran)  of  the  Farvardin 
Yasbt.  This  country  also  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  prince  (Tnirya  or  Tnr)  to  whom  it  was  given.  The  Rnm  of 
the  Shah-nameh  is  the  Sairima  of  the  Farvardin  Tasht.  The  Pah- 
lavi  Bnndehesh  ^  identifies  Sairima  with  Rnm  (Saram  mata  ait  i 
Arnm,  /.  e.,  the  conntr}-  of  Saram,  which  is  Arum).  This  conntry 
also  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  pi-ince  Selam  to  whom 
it  was  given.  The  Khavar  of  the  Shah-nameh,  which  together 
with  Rnm  (.Asia  Minor)  was  given  to  prince  Selam,  is  the  Dahi  of 
the  Farvardin  Yasht. 

Now  the  only  conntry  of  the  list  of  the  Shah-nameh,  which 
remains  to  be  identified  with  one  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  is  Chin. 
It,  then,  is  the  same  as  Saini.  the  remaining  fifth  country  in  the 
list  of  the  Farvardin  Yasht. 

TI. 

As  to  what  country  constituted  Saini  or  China  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  different  nations,  Prof.  Douglas  says  ; 

"If  we  fuse  into  one,  the  ancient  notices  of  the  Seres  (one  of  the 
appellations  of  the  people  of  China)  and  their  country,  omitting 

1   S.  B.  E.,  v.,  Ch.  XV..  29.  Vule  my  Bundehcsli  p  fi(). 
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anomalons  statements  and  manifest  fables,  the  result  will  be  some- 
thing like  the  following  :  — 

"  The  region  of  the  Seres  is  a  vast  and  popnlons  country,  touching 
on  the  east  Ocean  and  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world,  and  ex- 
tending west  to  Imausl  (i.e.,  the  Pamir)  and  the  confines  of  Bactria."^ 

This  is  confirmed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Shah-nameh  of 
Firdonsi.  Therein,  Turan  (Turkestan)  and  Chin  (China)  are  always 
associated  together.  At  one  time,  it  is  the  same  ruler  who  rules 
over  Turfin  and  Chin  ;  at  another  time,  there  are  different  rulers, 
but  the  King  of  Tnran  is  spoken  of  as  Lord  Suzerain  over  the 
country  of  Chin.  Again  we  find,  that,  at  times.  Chin  had 
independent  sovereigns. 

Again,  it  appears  from  the  Shuh-nameh,  that  Chin  or  China  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  Chin  and  Miichin.  Chin  seems  to  be  the 
region  near  Turan,  or  Turkestan,  and  MAchin,  or  the  greater  Chin, 
the  China  of  the  Further  East.  Again  Turan  and  Chin  are 
generally  spoken  of  together,  because  the  boundary  of  one  began 
immediately  at  the  place  where  that  of  the  other  ended.  In  the 
wars  of  Turan  against  Iran,  Chin.  i.  e.,  both  Chin  and  Machin, 
generally  sided  with  Tni-an, 

In  the  half  legerjdary  and  half  historical  wars  of  Afrasiab,  the  king 
of  Tur.^u,  with  Kaikhosru,  the  king  of  Iran,  the  former,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  latter,  looked  to  his  above  two  neighbours  for  aid. 

Just  as  Chin  or  China  was  known  by  two  names,  Chin  and 
Machin,  so  its  monarchs  also  were  known  by  two  names,  viz., 
Khakan  and  Faghfour.  They  were  two  different  individuals.  The 
Faghfour  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  the  Khakaa 
was  next  to  him.  At  times,  one  and  the  same  person  was  spoken 
of,  under  both  names.  When  Afrasiab,  hard  pressed  by  Kaikhosru, 
seeks  aid  from  ('hin,  it  is  the  Faghfour  that  he  writes^  to,  and 
seeks  help  and  support  from.  On  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Afrasiab,  the  king  of  Iran  asks  them  to  surrender.  They  both  (the 
Faghfour  and  the  Khakan)  pay  homage  to  the  sovereign  of  Iran.' 

1  l*be  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  V.,p.  627,  Col.  1 

«.  e.,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Faghfour  of  China  with  huudrcd  thousand 
blessings.    (Mohl  IV.,  p.  96.) 

i.  e.,  the  Faghfour  and  the  KhUkan  of  China  went  before  the  king  with 
Gxcnsps  and  blessings.      (Mohl  IV,  pp  16fi-57.) 
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Kaikhosru  went  to  their  country  and  remained  there  as  their  guest 
for  three  months. 

in. 

About  the  derivation  of  the  name  Sin,  Sinse,  Chin  oi*  China, 
Prof.  Douglas*  sajsj  **  the  name  of  Chin  has  been  supposed 
(doubtfully)  to  be  derived  from  the  dynasty  of  Thsin,  vrhich  a  little 
more  than  two  centuries^  before  oar  era  enjoyed  a  brief  but  very 
vigoi'ous  existen-ce,  uniting  all  the  Chinese  provinces  under  its 
authority,  and  extending  its  conquests  far  l)eyoHd  those  limits  to 
the  south  and  the  west." 

A  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question  of  the  derivation  of 
the  name  Sin,  Sinae  or  Chin,  by  scholars  of  Chinese  literatui-e,  shall 
be  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  Avesta  scholars,  because 
that  will  supply  additional  evidence  to  determine  the  latest 
d-ate  at  whieh  the  Farvardin  Yasht  was  written.  If  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  settled,  without  the  shadow  of  any  doubt,  that  the 
country  -of  China  derived  its  name  Chin,  Sin  or  Sinae  from  the 
dynasty  of  Thsin,  which  fiourished  200  years  before  Christ,  then 
it  win  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  which 
contains  the  name  of  China  as  Suini,  must  have  been  written  after 
that  date,  i.  e.,  after  the  second  century  B.  C. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  satisfactor}'  settlement  of  the  question  of 
the  date  of  the  Farvai'din  Yasht  may  lead  to  a  solution  of  the 
doubtful  question  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  China.  As  far 
as  the  evidence,  presented  and  traced  np  to  now,  goes,  it  appears 
that,  though  the  Yasht  itself  as  a  whole  may  be  older,  its  "list  of 
canonization"  was  open  up  to  as  late  as  B,  C.  195,  because  the 
two  personages  mentioned  therein  (Yt.  XllI,  11. o),  Erezva  Sruto 
Spadha  and  Zrayangha  Spento  Khratavuo,  lived,  according  to  the 

1  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  V.,  p.  626, 

'  The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  dynasty  is  265  B.C.  Prof. 
Douglas  says  on  this  point  (/btd.,p.643,Col.2):— "As  the  Empire  became  weakened 
by  internal  dissensions,  bo  much  the  more  did  the  power  of  the  neighbouring 
states  increase.  Of  these  the  most  impoitant  was  that  of  Thsin,  on  the  north- 
west, which,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  kingdom  of  Chow  must  fall  to 
pieces,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  undertaken  by  Tsoo  on  the  south 
and  Tsin  on  the  north  for  the  coveted  prize.  But  the  straggle  was  an  unequal 
one.  The  superiority  of  Thsin  in  point  of  size,  and  in  the  number  of  fighting 
men  at  its  command,  carried  all  before  it,  and  in  255  P.  C.  Chaou-seang 
Wang,  having  silenced  his  rival's,  possessed  himself  of  the  imperial  states. 
Thus  fell  the  Chow  dynasty." 
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Dinkard  (Bk.  Vll.  Chap.  VII.  8.),  about  400  years  after  the  tradi- 
tional date  attributed  to  the  age  of  Zoroaster.^  This  date  depends 
merely  upon  the  evidence  of  a  later  book.  If  we  accept  this  date, 
then  there  is  a  difference  of  about  60  years  between  the  date  255 
B.  C.  when  China  began  to  be  ruled  by  the  Thsin  dynasty,  from 
■which  it  derived  its  name,  and  B.  C.  195,  the  latest  date,  determined 
up  to  now,  when  additions  were  made  to  the  list  of  canonization 
of  the  Farvardin  Yasht.  This  makes  it  probable,  that  China  may 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  Thsin  dynasty. 

But  the  probability  is,  that,  though  new  names  have  been  added 
later  on,  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  as  a  whole,  was  older  than  the  second 
century.  We  do  not  find  in  it  the  names  of  pei'sons  like  Ardeshir 
Babegan  and  his  Dastur  Tansar,  who  both,  took  an  active  part  in 
■what  is  called  the  Iranian  Renaissance  of  the  early  Sassanian 
times.  Again,  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  Valkhashof  the  Parthian 
dynasty,  who,  according  to  the  Dinkard,  played  a  prominent 
part  in  I'eviving  the  religion.  This  shows,  that  the  list  was  closed 
long  befoi'e  the  second  century  before  Christ.  It  is  believed 
by  some,  that  the  theory  of  Fravashis  or  Farohars,  which  the 
Yasht  treats  in  >its  first  part,  was  one,  which  suggested  to 
Plato  his  philosophic  theory  of  "Ideas."  Now,  Plato  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourth, 
century  before  Christ  (4-29-347  B.  C).  So,  if  Plato  took  his 
philosophy  of  "  Ideas"  from  that  of  the  Fravashis  in  the  Farvardin 
Yasht,  the  Yasht  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  before  Christ.  If  so,  the  fact,  that  the  name  of 
China  as  Saini  occurs  in  this  old  document,  throws  a  doubt  on  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  Thsin  dynasty  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ  that  gave  its  name  to  China.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  name  was  older  than  the  third  century  before  Christ. 

IV. 
> 

Coming  to  the  Pahlavi  books,  we  find  that,  as  said  above,  the 
Bundehesh  refers    to    the    country    of    Sini,    and  says  that  it    is 


1   Tr.  West,  S.B.  E.,  XLVll.,  pp.  83-84.  Le  Zend  Avesta  par  Darmesteter  II, 
p.  504. 
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Chinistau  or  Cliina.  Again,  in  the  list  of  mountains  given  in  the 
Bandehesh,^  a  mountain  is  spoken  of  as  Kuf-i-Chin,  i.  e.,  the 
mountain  of  Chin  or  China.  It  is  said  to  be  on  the  frontieis  of 
Turkestau.3     Jt  jg  not  certain  which  particular  mountain  is  meant. 

In  the  Shayast  la  Shayast,  we  find  a  reference  to  the  religion  of 
Sin  or  China.  There  the  religions  of  different  peoples  are  spoken  of 
and  classified,  as  it  were,  into  three  classes. — (1)  v^h,  i.  e„  good  ;  (2) 
gomizeh  or  mixed,  i.  e.,  neither  good  nor  had  ;  and  (3)  vadtar,  i.  e., 
■worse. 

The  passage  runs  thus— 

"  Avizeh  dad  veh  din  lenman  homauim  va  poryotkesh  lioma- 
nim  va  gomizeh  dad  Siuik  vaskardih  honiand  va  vatar  dad  zandik 
va  tarsak  va  yahud  va  avarik  i  denman  sau  homaud.^" 

Dr.  West*  thus   translates  it — 

"  Of  a  pure  law  (dad^  are  we  of  the  good  religion,  and  »ve  are  of 
the  primitive  faith;  of  a  mixed  law  are  those  of  the  Sin  k  congre- 
gation ;  of  a  vile  law  are  the  Zandik,  the  Christian,  the  Jew  and 
others  of  this  sort."  As  Prof.  Darmesteter  has  suggested,  the 
Sinik  congregation  is  a  reference  to  the  religion  of  China.  The 
•writer  calls  his  Zoroastrian  religion  a  good  religion.  He  con- 
demns other  religions  as  bad.  He  does  not  include  the  Chinese 
religion  among  the  bad  ones,  but  he  calls  it  a  mixed  religion,  i.  <"., 
a  religion  containing  Zoroastrian  elements  as  well  as  other  foreign 
elements.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  inflaence  of 
Zoroastrian  religion  upon  China. 

V. 

As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Jackson,"  M.  Chavannes,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  Le  Nestorianisme  et  L'Jnscviption  de  Kara  —  Balgas- 
soun,"^  quotes  several  passages  from  Chinese  books   referring  to 

1  Justi  Text,  p.  22,  l.-l.  West  S.  B.  E.  V.,  p.  3i,  Chap.  Xll,  2.  Vide  my 
Bundehe#h  p.  40. 

a  Ibid.  Chap.  Xll.,  13. 

3  MS.  of  Mr.  Edalji  K.  Antia,  f.  27  b,  1.,  11. 

*  S,  B.  E.  v..  p.  296.     Shayast  la  Shayast  VI,,  7. 

"  Zoroaster  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Irin,  p.  279. 

«  Journal  Asiatique,  YoU  IX.  pp.  43 — 85,  Janvier-Fevrier,  1897. 
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Zoroaster  and  the  religion  of  Persia.  These  references  prove 
clearly,  that  the  Mazdayatnan  religion  of  Zoroaster  had  made  its 
■way  into  China.  One  of  the  passages  that  i\t.  Chavannes  quotes 
on  the  subject  is  as  follows  : —  "Autrefois  Sou-li-tche  (Zarathashtra, 
Zoroaster),  da  royaume  de  Perse,  avait  institue  la  religion  mo-ni- 
enne  du  dieu  celeste  du  feu ;  un  edit  impe'rial  ordonna  d'etablir  a  la 
eapitale  un  temple  de  Ta-ts'  iu." 

"  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  religion  mo-ui-eune  dn  dieu  celeste  du  feu, 
autrefois,  daus  le  royaume  de  Perse  il  y  eut  Zoroastre ;  il  mit  en 
vigueur  la  religion  du  dieu  celeste  du  feu  ;  ses  disciples  vinrent 
faire  des  conversions  en  Chine  :  sous  les  T'ang,  la  5*  annee  tcheng- 
koan  (Q'dl),  un  de  ses  sectateurs,  le  mage  Hu-lou  vint  an  palais 
apporter  la  religion  du  dieu  celeste:  un  docret  imperial  ordouna 
d'etablir  a  la  eapitale  un  temple  de  Ta-ta'  in."i 

The  work  vrhich  gives  this  passage  was  written  between  12G!i 
and  1271  A.  D.  It  says  that  a  Persian  temple  was  established  in 
China  in*G31  A.  D.- 

Besides  the  above  two  passages,  which  refer  to  Zoroaster  as  the 
founder  of  the  morni-enne  religion,  M.  Chavannes  gives  even  other 
passages,  wherein  this  mo-ni-euue  religion  is  directly  or  indirectly 
referred  to. 

Now,  what  is  this  religion  named  mo-ni-enne  't  M.  Chavannes 
says,  that  the  religion,  generally  reterred  to  by  the  term  mo-ni-enne,  is 
the  JSIussalman  or  Alahomedaa  religion.  According  to  this  author, 
in  those  cases,  where  it  is  referred  to,  as  founded  by  Zoroaster  and 
the  Magi,  it  is  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  but  the  Chinese  writer,  not 
beino-  able  to  draw  a  line  of  difference,  has  nsed  the  same  word  iu 
a  wrong  sense. 

M.  Deveria,3  on  the  other  hand,  affirms,  that  the  religion  mo-ni- 
enne,  referred  to  in  the  above  Chinese  passages,  is  the  Manichean 


1  Journal  Asiatique,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  61,  Janvier-Feviier,  1897. 

2  AVemust  note,  that  this  is  the  time  of  the  Arab  conqueet  of  Persia,  and 
tradition  says,  that  some  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  Persia  went  to  China  with  the 
soa  of  Yezdejard  Sheheri^r,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  {\'ide  Anquetil  Du  Perro/i, 
Zend.  Avesta,  Tome  I.,  Partie  I.,  p.  336,  note.) 

3  Le  Joura-^l  Asiatique,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  445-484.  Novemhre-Dcoerahre,  1897. 
Article  headed,"  Mueulmans  et  Manicheens  Chinois,'' 
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religion  or  the  religion  founded  by  Mani,  which  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  Zoroastrian  religion. 

I  beg  to  suggest,  that  the  word  "rao-ni-enne"  is  a  corrupted 
form  of  "  Mazdayagnan,"  the  appellation,  by  which  the  Zoroastrian 
religion  was,  and  is  even  now  known  by  its  votaries. 

It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  allusions  in  the  above  passages  refer 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  religion  in  its  Manichean  form, 
but,  it  is  possible,  that  the  Manichean  religion  continued  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  older  parent  religion,  of  which  it  was  supposed 
to  be  an  offshoot.  Again,  it  is  possible,  that,  though  the  religion 
of  Persia,  that  was  known  to  China  in  its  early  times,  was  the 
Mazdayacnan  reli^on,  still,  by  the  later  authors,  it  was  called 
Manichean,  because  the  religion  of  Mani  also  came  to  them  from 
Persia. 

Among  the  Chinese  passages  quoted  by  M.  Chavannes  there  is 
the  following  one,  which  refers  to  a  king  Pirouz  III  of  Persia: — 

"Pour  ce  qui  est  de  I'ancien  temple  persan  a  Test  du  quartier 
Li-ts'iuen,  la  2"  annee  i  fong  (677)  Pirouze  III,  de.  Perse,  demanda  a 
etablir  un  temple  persan.  Pendant  la  periode  chen-long  (705-707), 
Tsong  Tch'ouk'o  se  vit  designer  (ce  lieu)  par  le  sort  pour  y  faire 
sa  demeure."^ 

With  reference  to  this  passage,  I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Chinese  scholars  to  a  Persian  book  called  /'<^'i  jjji*  Firouz-nameh. 
It  is  not  printed  as  yet.  I  have  seen  an  old  manuscript  of  this 
book  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Manockjee  Rustomjee  Unwala  of 
Bombay.  It  is  a  naannscript  of  288  folios  or  576  pages,  having  13 
lines  to  a  page.     I  find  the  following  date  at  the  end  : — 

t.  e.,  Whatever  was  written  in  the  book  —  the  manuscript  of 
Firouz-nameh  —  is  finished  on  roz  (day)  Hormazd  mSh  (month) 
Kbordad  (Hijri)  date  24  Rabi-ul-aral  1001. 


1  Journal  Asiatique,  Tome  IX,  Janvier-Fevrier,  1897,  p.  62. 
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This  date  shows  that  the  manuscript  is  more  than  300  years 
old.     The  date  when  the  original  book  was  written  is  not  known. 

Herein,  king  Firouz  is  spoken  of  as  Firouz-Shah,  the  son  of  king 
Darab,  son  of  king  Bahman,  son  of  king  Asfandyar,  son  of  king 
Gushtasp,  son  of  king  Lohrasp.i  Thus  this  Firouz  is  said  to  be 
the  great  grandson  of  Asfandyar,  who  is  traditionally  spoken  of 
by  the  Parsees,  as  having  gone  to  China  and  established  several 
fire-templfcs  there,  and  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  refer- 
red to,  in  the  above-quoted  Chinese  book  (supra,  p.  249). 

In  the  commencement  of  the  book,  the  author  of  the  book  is 
said  to  be  one  Skaikh  Haji  Mahmad,  son  of  Maulana  Shaikh,  son 
of  Maulana  Ali,  son  of  Shaikh  Maulana.^ 

In  this  book  the  king  is  spoken  of  as  Khakan  and  as  Wang  «JJj  I ,  . 
We  find  the  latter  woi'd  in  the  names  of  some  Chinese  kings,* 
such  as  Wei-lee-Wang  and  Chaou  Seang  Wang.  This  Chinese 
king  is  hostile  to  Firouz  and  the  Iranians,  and  is  therefore  given 
the  abusive  epithet  of  haram  zaJeh  »ol_^'0  l^-s^.  i.  e.,  boi-u  of  illegi- 
timate connection. 

It  appears  from  the  Pahlavl  epistles  of  Manuscheher,  that  in 
the  ninth  century,  China  was  considered  to  be  the  furthest  place 
to  which  one  could  go  to  from  Persia,  to  avoid  domestic  anxieties 
or  troubles.  Mannscheher  was  the  head  priest  of  the  Zoroastrians 
of  Persia,  especially  of  the  country  of  Pars  and  Kirman,  in  the 
third  century  of  Yazdajard  (ninth  century  A.  D.).  He  had 
a  brother  named  Zad-sparam,  who  was  the  head  priest  of  the  Zoro- 
astrians at  Sarakhs  in  the  north-east  of  Khorasau.^  This  brother 
Avas  transferred  to  Sirkan,  where  he  issued  some  new  decrees 
about  the  purification  ceremony,  which  were  not  in  accord  with  ■ 
the  previous  injunctions  on  the  subject.     These  new  ideas  were 

2  [ J  iljX)   Ui^Z    ^^i    (_yl£     IJ  ^jAi    ^^J    i:J;^    L»  S/_,/C    ^^i  O^s-*  ^a.  t.:^  ^*m 

Since  writing  the  above,  another  copy  of  this  book  has  conie  into  my  posses- 
sion. It  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  late  Mr.  Manockjce  Sorabjee  Ashburner. 
It  i8  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  the  Persian  Sad-dar  in  verse,  written  by 
BehezAd  Rusfcam  ia  100.">  Yazl\judi,     This  copy  is  incomplete. 

3  Dr.  West,  S.  B,  E.  Vol.  XVIIL  lutroductiou,  p.  35. 
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considered  to  be  heretical,  and  he  was  believed  to  have  taken  them 
from  the  Tughazghnz  ^  when  he  was  staying  at  Sai'akhs. 

To  avoid  all  the  troubles  and  anxieties  caused  by  the  heretical 
beliefs  of  his  brother,  Manuscheher  wishes,  he  could  go  away  to 
China. 

The  passage  in  the  epistle  of  JMauuscheher  referred  to  above, 
runs  thus  : — 

Benafshman  min  airan  niataan  agvirazidan  val  durtar  keshvar 
aig  sarub  madam  vad-kardan-i-lakum  la  vashmamunam  farvaztan, 
Dayan  khvishkariya  memanam  sukun  pavan  maya  bard  val  Chin 
ayup  pavan  bum  bara  Arum  farvaztan.^ 

Dr.  West  thns  translates  the  passage: — 

"  And  I  myself  (shall  have)  to  retire  (agvirazidano)  from  the 
countries  of  Iran  (and)  to  wander  forth  to  far  distant  realms  Avhere 
I  (shall)  not  hear  a  rumour  about  your  evil  deeds.  In  (my) 
occupation,  moreover,  my  fortune  (^stihun)  (may  be)  to  wander  forth 
by  water  even  to  China  or  by  land  even  to  Arum."^ 


*  According  to  Ma^oudi  (Berbier  de  Meynard  I.,  p.  214)  these  Tagazgaz 
(y^  yii*  )  were  a  Turkish  tribe  (.peuplade  turque),  and  their  country  was 
in  the  regions  where  the  Ganges  had  ifcs  source,  and  in  the  direction  of  China. 
Further  on  (I,  p.  288)  Magoudi  says  of  this  people  : — "  Les  Tagazgaz,  qni 
occupent  la  ville  de  Koucban  (ly'-^^^)  (Kaotchang),  situee  ent-e  le  Kho- 
ra9in  et  la  Chiue,  et  qui  sont  anjourd'hui,  en  33-,  de  toutes  les  races  et  tribus 
tU'qnes,  la  plus  valenreiise,  la  plus  puissante  et  la  mieux  gonvernee.  Lcurs 
rois  poitent  la  titre  d'Irkhan,  tt  seals  enfre  tous  ces  penples  ils  professent  la 
doctrine  de  Manes."  It  is  worth  noting,  that  the  same  tribe  of  Tagazgaz,  which 
spread  Manicher^n  religion  in  Claiiia,  began  to  spread  its  tenets,  'atcr  on  again, 
among  some  of  the  Zoroastrians,  who  came  into  contact  with  it. 

»  Mr.  Tehmuras  Dinshaw  Anklesaria'a  ms..  p.  461,  II.  1-4. 

3  S.  B.  E.  XVllI,  p.  353. 
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This  passage  shows  that  Persia  had  an  intercourse  Avitb  China  in 
early  times  by  sea. 

The  Pahlavi  Bahman  ^  Yasht  i-efers  to  China,  saying,  that 
according  to  some,  the  father  of  the  future  apostle,  Behram  Varja- 
vand  will  come  from  the  direction  of  China,(pavan  koste-i-Chinasidn)^ 
and  according  to  others,  from  that  of  India. 

In  the  Pazeud  Jamaspi,  "we  find  the  following  reference  to 
China  : —  '•  The  country  of  Ghinastan  is  great.  It  has  much  of 
wealth,  much  of  musk,  much  of  jewellery.  Its  people  are  under 
affliction,  because  among  them  there  is  no  far  sight  as  among  us." 
(Vide  my  Pahlavi  Translations,  Part  III.,  Jamaspi,  p.  120.) 

VII. 
The  Shah-nameh  is  replete  with  references  to  China.    It  appears, 
that  Persia  had  frequent   intercourse  with  China.     So,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  religion  of  Persia  may  have  influenced  China. 

The  fortress  of  Kanga,  referred  to  in  the  Avesta  (Yt.  V.  57),  and 
referred  to  by  Firdonsi  °  as  Kang-dez,  was  founded  by  the  Iranian 
prince  Siavakhsh,  in  the  country  of  China.  According  to  the 
Pahlavi  Bundehesh  *,  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Khorshed 
cheher,  a  son  of  Zoroaster  himself.  This  fortress  of  Kangdez  is, 
according  to  Prof.  Gutschmid,^  the  Khang-kieu  of  Chinese 
history. 

Arjasp,  who  declares  war  against  Gushtasp,  the  King  of  Iran, 
as  a  protest  against  his  (Gushtasp's)  acceptance  of  the  new  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  is  spoken  of  both  as  the  king  of  Tnran  and  Chin. 

From  the  Shah-nameh  we  learn,  that  Aspandyar,  the  son  of 
Gushtasp,  went  up  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  He  defeated  king 
Arjasp,  who  is  spoken  of  as  the  King  of  Turan  and  Chin,  took  his 
castle  of  "Ruiu  daz,"  and  then  founded  several  fire-temples  in  that 
locality.  Speaking  of  his  conquest  of  this  fortress,  Aspandyar 
says : — ® 

i.S.  B.  E.  v.,  West,  p.  220,  Ch.  Ill,  14. 

2  Dasttu  Kaikobad's  Pahlavi  Zand-i-Vohuman  Yasht.  Pahlavi  text  p.  15,  1.  4. 

3  Mohl  II,  p.  311.  *  S.  B.  E.  v.,  p.  142,  Ch.  XXXII,  5. 

»  Article  on  Persia,  in  "  The  Encyclopsedia  Britannici,  "Vol.  XVIII,  p  594, 
col.  1.  "  Kharg-kia  sfems  to  be  properly  the  name  of  a  cotintry  identical 
with  the  Kangha  of  the  Khorda  Avesta  and  the  Gangdiz  of  Firdousi."  Vide, 
also,  my  article  on  "The  Country  of  Jlckran  "  in  the  East  and  West,  of  May  li04. 

6  Mohl  IV,  p  620,  1.  3112. 
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According  to  Prof.  Gutschniid,''  we  learn  from  Chinese  sources, 
that  a  Chinese  tribe  named  Yue-chi  had  conquered  the  Persian 
territories  of  Bactria  and  had  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
Persians.  In  Sassanian  times,  we  find  even  an  instance  of  matri- 
monial alliance  between  Persia  and  China.  King  Chosroes  I. 
(Noshirwan)  married  a  daughter  of  the  then  Khakan  of  China.2 

According  to  Ma^oudi,  as  late  as  in  the  ninth  century  (264! 
Hijri)  there  were    Magi  ^j^j^^  in  Chiua.^ 

Chinese  silk  was  well-known  in  ancient  Persia.  The  Chinese 
brocade,  i^i^  ts^H'^  is  often  spoken  of  by  Firdousi  as  playing 
a  prominent  part  in  Persian  decorations.*  It  appears,  that  the 
Chinese  art  of  decoration  was  known  in  Persia  from  old  times. 
Sindokht,  the  mother  of  Roudabeh,  is  represented  as  decorating 
a  throne  in  Chinese  fashion. 

i.  e.,  She  placed  a  golden  throne  in  the  palace  and  decoyated  it 
in  Chinese  fashion.^ 


J  Article  on  Persia,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XVIIl,  p.  592-593 

2  Mohl,  VI.,  p.  335. 

3  B.  de  Mcynard  I.,  p.  ?03. 

*  Mohl.  IV.,  p.  25.  "  Mobl.  I.,  p.  310, 1.  1561. 
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APPENDIX. 

Quelques  Observations  sur  les  Ossuaires, 

Rapportes  de  Perse  par  M.  Dieulafoy 

et  Deposes  au  Musee  du  Louvre. 
♦ 

lUAcadeinie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.     Seance  dtt 
SO  October  1889.     President — M.  Barbier  de  Menyard.'] 


Monsieur  le  President  et  Messieurs, 

Je  suis  un  etranger  en  France  et  pour  votre  Acade'mie  e'rudite,  ma  is 
voire  pa^s  et  vos  savants  ne  me  sont  pas  etranger s,  non  plus  qu'  a  mes 
coreligionnaires,  les  Parsis.  C'est  un  Fran^ais,  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
qui  le  premier  fit  connaitre  la  litterature  des  Parsis  a  TEurope.  C'est  un 
autre  Franyais,  Eugene  Burnouf,  qui  fonda  la  philologie  scientfique 
de  I'Avesta.  C'efet  un  Frangais,  M.  Mohl,  qui  donna  la  premiere 
tradaction complete  denotregrande epopee  persane,le  Shahnameh.  C'est 
encore  un  Frangais,  le  professeur  Darmesteter,  qui  a  traduit  pour  la 
premiere  fois  de  I'original  meme,  la  plus  grande  partie  de  I'Avesta  en 
langue  anglaise. 

C'est  par  un  sentiment  de  reconnaissance  pour  les  ouvrages  de  vos 
savants,  que  I'honorable  sir  Dinehaw  Manockji  Petit,  un  des  membresles 
plus  genereux  de  notre  communaute,  a  fonde  la  Bibliotheque  fran^aise 
du  Cercle  litteraire  de  Bombay,  qui  porte  son  nom.  Monsieur  le 
President,  permettez-moi  de  presenter  avec  la  meme  reconnaissance 
mes  respects  a  votre  Acadcmie,  et  aux  savants  erudits  de  France, 
et  de  soumettre  a  I'Acadcmie  quelques  observations  sur  les  ossuaires 
rapportes  de  Perse  par  M.  Dieulafoy,  et  depose's  dans  son  interessante 
collection  du  Louvre. 

Ce  sont  des  jarres  de  terre  qui  contiennent  des  ossements.  Des  jarres 
de  ce  genre  avaient  cte  deja  envoyees  en  1813  a  Bombay  par  M.Bruce, 
de  Bouchire.^    M.  Bruce,  en  les  envoyant,  disait :  "  Ce  mode  de  sepul- 

1  The  TransacUoiii  of  the  Liiefaty  Society  of  Bonchivj,  1811),  2nd  editiou, 
pp.  206-jl2. 
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ture  doit  otre  trbs  ancien  et  anterieur  a  Zoroastre,  car  je  ne  crois 
pas  que  ses  sectateurs  aient  altere  leur  mode  de  sepulture  jnsqu'a  ce 

jour L'endroit  ou  ces  jarres  out  eie  prises  contenait 

cinq  vases  (dont  un  petit,  je  pense  qu'il  etait  pour  un  enfant).  Ces 
cinq  vases  appartenaient  sans  donte  a  une  seule  et  nieme  famille.  Us 
etaient  enterres  en  ligne  droite,  allant  de  Test  a  rouest,  la  petite 
extrepaite  dirigee  vers  Test.  Ces  vases  sont  gencralement  au  nombre 
de  six,  huit,  dix,  douze  et  ainsi  de  suite,  place's  en  ligne  droite  de 
Test  a  I'ouest,,  et  se  trouvent  toujours  pres  de  mines  ou  il  y  avait 
auparavant  des  habitations." 

On  trouve  aussi  des  ossnaires  faits  de  pierre,  a  pen  pres  carre's,  mais 
ils  sont  tres  rares.  L'an  dernier,  M.  Joseph  Malcolm,  de  Bouchire,  en 
a  envoye  un  a  Bombay.*  II  est  fait  d'une  sorte  de  pierre  blanche  et 
n'est  pas  rond  comme  les  jarres.  II  est  d'une  seule  pierre  et  convert  d'un 
couvercle  de  la  rceme  matiere  et  qui  est  aussi  d'une  seule  pierre.  II  a 
28  ponces  de  longueur,  14  de  largeur  et  10  de  profondeur.  L'epaisseur 
est  de  pres  d'un  pouce.  II  y  a  quatre  trons,  chacun  d'un  quart  de  pou'te 
en  diametre,  sur  les  quatre  cotes,  juste  a  I'extremite  superieure.  Le 
couvercle  aussi,  a  quatre  trous  correspondants. 

Tels  etant  les  faits,  je  voudrais  examiner,  si,  selon  les  livres  Parsis, 
les  Perses  anciens  ont  connu  cette  coutume.  Actuellement  elle  n'existe 
ni  chez  les  Parsis  de  I'lnde,  ni  chez  leurs  coreligionnaires  de  la  Perse 
meme,  et  Ton  ne  garde  point  lesos  des  niorts  dans  nn  rc'ceptacle  scpare. 
Les  "tours  do  silence"  contiennent  une  disposition  pour  recevoir  les  os 
apres  que  la  chair  a  cte  devoroe  par  les  oiseaux.  Mais  il  parait  que  les 
Perses  trcs  ancions  connaissaient  la  coutume  en  question  ou  une 
coutume  analogue. 

Tout  d'abord,  observons  qu'un  passage  trcs  ancien  du  Vendidad 
distingue  trcs  clairement  ce  qu'il  y  a  a  faire  du  cadavre  et  ce 
qu'il  y  a  a  faire  des  ossements  quand  la  chair  du  cadavre  a  ct^  enlevee. 
Voici  le  passage  (Yendidad,  VI.,  44)  : 

-u^i»S     '^')^ii      .-MfiAtt/j      C^jiJ^     .f^jii^asjL     .C^'iij 

1  rroceediwjs  0/ the  l^omhaijA'iiihi'opuloijicalSociei'y,  29th  Jiujud  1888;  Jottr- 
tial  of  the  Anthropolojicul  Society  ofBomh^y,  Vol.  J.,  No.  7.  .       . 
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*'  0  saint  Createur  du  monde  materiel,  ou  porterons-noa3  les  corps  dea 
raorts  ?     0  Ahura  Mazda,  ou  les  placerous-iious  ?" 

En  reponse,  il  est  difc  que  les  corps  seront  portes  sur  le  sommet  des 
collines,et  la.,exposes  a  I'airet  au  soleil,pouretie  devores  par  les  oiseaux. 

La  deuxieme  question,  qui  est  tres  importautc  pour  uotre  sujet, 
est  celle-ci  : 

^^^S**i    •-»»'> V-»»     .-«Cw^i»N     •'*0£)?35**    'C^)**^*^'^    *^^l 

.C({^&eb)  »^^ii6  .?o^*»  fji^nh  -p»^  .-uCAtti»»Aij  .-«»5 

^l^Sibjl    .ihit^y   '^i\*i»Q^    ^^^i»e)>    -ftjl^irt^    •|*J*'(2^    'fOVt 
•K3V*)0»*     •)^>^^     '^jll/OV<i    ,^iiUiihAul^      •fti*JJH5     ^^ 

^>C^/AJj-iUtti*|         .Ji(j)/jAi^^Utttp  .-UJ»i»Jl^ii^Aj€         ')C^)C*> 

**0  sa'nt  Createur  du  monde  materiel,  on  porterons-nous  les  osdes 
morts  ?     O  Ahura  Mazda,  oii  les  placerous-nous^? 

Ahura  Mazda  repondit :  On  doit  prv'parer  un  edifice  hors  de  I'atteinte 
du  chien,  hors  de  i'atteinte  du  renard,  hors  de  I'atteinte  du  loup,  inac- 
cessible a  I'eau  de  pluie  d'en  haut. 

Si  les  Mazdayasniens  en  ont  les  moyens,  (ils  placeront  les  os)  dans 
(un  receptacle  de)  pierre  ou  de  mortier  ou  d'une  matiere  inferieure.  Si 
les  Mazdayasniens  n'en  out  pas  les  moyens,  ils  les  placeront  sur  leurs  lits, 
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et  les  exposeront  sur la  terre  aux  rayons  du  solcil,   (^Vend.,  VI.,  49 — 51, 
Westergaard.)" 

Comme  vous  voyez,  il  y  a  deux  questions  differentes : 
1°  Oil  meltra-t-on  le  corps  dn  mort  ? 

2°  Une  fois  le  corps  depouille  de  sa  chair  et  rednit  aux  os,  on 
raettra-t-on  les  os  ? 

La  reponse  a  la  premiere  question  est  qu'on  expose  le  corps  aux 
oiseaux.  La  reponse  a  la  seconde  est  qn'on  recueille  les  os  dans  un 
edifice.  Get  edifice  est  appele  dans  la  traduction  pehlvie  astodun,  c'est-a- 
dire  "receptacle  d'os."  Le  Vendidad  ne  donne  aucun  eclaircissemeiit  sur 
la  forme  de  cet  astoddn.  Mais  nous  trouvons  dans  le  Dadistan  i-Dini, 
dans  un  passage  correspondant,  les  lignes  suivantes  (question  XS'^IL): 

-*»J^l)j>*»   -J^-^   Jf)   -X^^    ^^^   -^   -0>^    -uJ-u)   ^jf 

ne)    )if-»*'^e)    -oty    nv^-^c^ej    )^-<5>»^    ^^y^'^jo 

"  Lorsque  le  corps  est  bien  devore,  les  os  doiventStre  places  dans  un 
astoddn ,  qui  sera  cleve  au-dessu8  du  sol  et  muni  d'un  toit  de  telle  facon 
que  la  j  luie  ne  puisse  pas  toruber  sur  la  substance  mortelle  et  que  Teau 
ne  puisse  pas  rester  dessus,  d'en  haut,  et  qu'aucune  goutt^j  ne  puisse 
tomber  dessuB  d'en  haut  et  qu'un  chien  ou  un  renard  n'y  puisse  avoir 
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acces  efc  qne  des  trous  soietit  faits  dedans  pour  1' admission  de  la  lamiere. 
II  est  de  plus  ordonne  que  Yastoddn  sera  prepare  d'une  seule  pierre  et 
que  sou  couvercle  sera  fait  d'uue  seule  pierre,  bien  prcparee  et  perforce, 
et  qu'il  sera  construit  avec  la  pierre  et  du  mortier  toot  autour." 

Dans  ce  passage  le  mot  astoddii  s'appliqne  a  deux  receptacles 
tre3  differents.  Dans  la  premiere  partie,  il  s'agit  d'un  monument, 
d'une  sorte  de  voiite  funeraire,  analogue  peuletre  aux  caveaux  acliemenid- 
es.  Dans  la  seconde  partie,  il  s'agit  d'nn  receptacle  fait  d'une  senle 
pierre,  dont  le  oouvercle  est  aussi  fait  d'une  seule  pierre  ;  il  ne  pent 
evidemment  s'agir  d'un  monument  s'elevant  du  sol.  L'idee  s' off  re 
naturellement  d'un  receptacle  semblable  a  ces  jarres  de  pierre  envoyees 
a  Bombay.  11  parait  done  que  les  Perses  anciens  connaissaient  aussi 
la  contume  d'ossuaires  analogues  a  ceux  de  M.  Dieulafoy.  J'ajouterai 
que,  d'apres  M,  Malcolm,  I'ossuaire  qu'il  a  envoye  passe,  parmi  la 
population  actuelle,  pour  avoir  appartenu  aux  Perses  anciens. 

Ici  se  pose  une  question :  pourquoi  les  os  etaient-ils  gardes  dans 
les  astoddns  1  Pourquoi  croyait-on  necessaire  d'amasser  et  de  garder 
les  03  ?  . 

On  les  gardait  en  vue  de  la  resurrection.  La  doctrine  de  la 
resurrection  e'tait  une  vieille  croyance  persane.  On  lit  dans  le  Zamydd 
Yasht  (par.  89) : 

^j^^*»>)i>)dM     •W^^^{'*»C*»      -ii^^^t^V^     '^f^»* 

-«^i»-^as*i^  •€^»)0^»*»ro    .G-B?e>p»»*»>*o  •w^*»>^>ej»» 

^>«>)«  -«)a>i»^  •C({22«**'*^  .>^>i»i*»)  •'O^^o'eV^  •t^^>e^ 

"  Cette  splendeur  s'attachera  elle-meme  an  victorieux  Saoshyant  et  a 
ses  coropagnons.  Alors  il  fera  le  raonde  frais,  sans  deperissement, 
imperissable,  libre  de  putrefaction  et  de  corruption,  toujours  vivant, 
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tonjours  progressant,  puissant ;  alors  les  morts  se  leveront  encore, 
rimmortalite  sera  le  lot  des  vivants  et  le  tlesir  pour  la  fraicheur  sera 
accorde  au  monde." 

II  senible  d'apres  ce  passage  que  Saoshyant  produira  la  resurrection 
du  monde  et  fera  relever  les  morts.     Mais  comment  fera-t-il  relever 

les  morts  ?     II  les  fera  se  lover  de  lours  os  (ast,  ^3)»°)  qui  sont  gardes 

dans  Vastoddn.  Ponr  cette  raison,  il  est  appele  Astvat-Ereta,  c'est-u- 
dire,  "celui  qui  reljve  les  os."  Nous  Irouvons  le  passage  suivant  dans 
le  FarvardU  Yasht  (129): 

"Nous  honorons  le  Fravashi  du  saint  Astvat-Ereta,  qui  est  par  son 
nom  le  victorieux  Saoshyant  et  par  son  nom  Astvat-Ereta.  (II  est  par 
son  nom)  Saoshyant  (c'est-a  dire  le  bienfaisaut),  parce  qu'il  fera  du 
bien  a  tout  le  monde  materielj  et  Astvat-Ereta,  parce  qu'il  fera  relever 
les  creatures  mortes  corporelles  ii  I'etat  de  creatures  vivantes." 

Voila  pourquoi  on  gardait  les  os  dans  les  astoddns  ;  ils  devaient 
tiie  utiles  dans  le  futur,  au  temps  de  la  resurrection,  quand  le 
Saoshyant  fera  que  les  morts  se  levent  de  leurs  03. 
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L'Etymologie  fopulaire  des  noms  des 
etapes  eijtre  fichaver  et  Kabul', 


iLa  Societe  Adatiqrie  de  Paris.     Seance  du  8  Novembre  1889. 
President — M.  Emeet  Benan.'] 


Ces  quelques  notes,  que  je  demande  la  permission  de  presenter 
a  la  Societe'  Asiatique,  ont  pour  but  de  donner  la  signification  des 
noms  portes  par  les  localites  situe'es  sur  la  route,  qui  va  de  Pichaver 
(Peshawar)  dans  I'lnde  a  Cabul,  la  capitale  de  1' Afghanistan.  Ces 
notes  reposent  sur  les  informations,  que  j'ai  obteuues  sur  le  lieu 
raeme,  en  voyagant  en  1887  sur  les  frontieres  de  TAfghanistan 
jusqu'a  la  forteresse  d'Ali  Masjid. 

Je  commencerai  avec  le  nom  du  pays  mime,  Afghanistan  ou 
pays  d'Afghan,  qui  etait  le  fondateur  de  la  nation.  Get  homme 
Afghan  avait  prit  son  nom  d'une  maniere  analogue  a  celle  dont 
Rustam,  le  heros  national  de  la  Perse,  avait,  selon  Firdousi,  pris  le 
sien.  Avant  sa  naissance,  dans  le  sein  de  sa  mere  ,  Rustam  e'tait 
devenu  trop  grand  pour  un  accouchement  ordinaire.  On  considera 
done  necessaire  d'employer  les  moyens  les  plus  violents  pour  aider 
a  sa  naissance.  Lorsque,  par  ces  moyens,  il  vit  le  jour,  sa  mere, 
se  trouvant  delivre'e  de  ses  douleurs,  dit :  "  Rastam  c.  a,  d.  je  suis 
delivree  (de  mes  peines)."  Selon  Firdousi,  ce  pi^eraier  mot  donna  a 
Rustam  son  nom  (Mohl,  I.     p.  352,  1.  1706). 

*'  EUe  dit  '*  je  suis  de'livree  (rustem),  et  mes  douleurs  sont  finies"  ; 
et  Ton  donna  a  I'enfant  le  nom  de  Rustem." 


1  Tide  Journal  Aaiatique,  Huiti^me  S^rie,  Tome  XIV.  (1880),  p.  527. 
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La  m&me  histoire  est  racontee  pour  Afghan,  qui  prit  son  nom  da 
premier  mot  que  sa  mere  prononca  apres  son  accouchement  penible. 
Pour  exprimersa deliverance,  elled it:  "Afghan  "un  motquisignifie 
"  Helas." 

Pichaver,  le  point  de  depart  d'une  caravane  pour  Kaboul  prend 
son  nom  de  deux  mots  persans  cAi^  et  jjf .  Le  premier  signifie 
"en  front"  et  le  deuxie'me  "celui  qui  apporte."  Alors  le  nom  de 
cette  ville  signifie  "  la  ville  mise  en  avant."  Elle  est  appelee 
ainsi  parce  qu'auparavant  elle  e'tait  la  premiere  ville  sur  la 
frontiere  des  territoires  de  1' Afghanistan. 

Le  premier  relais  apres  qu'on  quitte  Pichaver  est  Jamrud  c.  a.  d. 
le  riviere  de  Jam  ou  Jamshed.  On  dit  que  c'etait  liv  que  Jamshed, 
le  roi  de  la  dynastie  Peshdadienne  de  la  Perse,  regardait  dans 
la  "Jehan  numae  jam''  (^^  t^Ui  yi^t^)  c.  a.  d.  la  tasse  qui 
montrait  le  monde.  Le  Shuhnameh  attribue  cette  tasse  a  Kae. 
Khusro.  II  dit  que  Kae  Khusro  possedait  une  tasse,  dans  laquelle 
il  regardait  le  jour  du  Jarashedi  Naoroz  (fete  qui  a  lieu  le  jour  de 
Hormuz  du  mois  de  Farvardin),  pour  voir  les  evenements  qui 
se  passaient  dans  le  mondo.  Firdousi  nomme  cette  tasse 
(^UJ  (^H^  f»^.     On  lit  les  lignes  suivantes  dans  sa  description 

de  remprisonnemeut  de  Bejan.     (Mohl,  III,  p.  344.) 


jiA^I  \uj  ^ji  (.u  lytoj    ;.     t^^/cT  ji>  ^ji.  jjjy  ^^ 

"  Attends  jusqu  'au  mois  de  Ferwerdin,  quand  le  soleil,  objet 
de  notre  culte,  aura  pris  de  la  'force.  Alors  j'adresserai 
a  Hormuzd  ma  demande  pieuse,  et  la  priere  ^clairera  mon  ame. 
Je  me  ferai  apporter  la  coupe  qui  r^flechit  le  monde  je  me  pre'sen- 
terai  devant  Dieu,  je  me  tiendrai  debout  devant  lui,  et  je  regarderai 
dans  la  coupe  les  sept  Kischwers  ;  je   scruterai   tons    leys   pays  de 

toutes   les   zones  de   la    terre Lorsque  la   joyeuse 

fete  du  Konrouz  fut  arrive'e  (Guiv)   sentit  le  besoin  de  consulter 
la  coup  fortunee.'' 


LE8   ETAPES   ENTRE    PICHAVER   BT   KABOUL.  2G3 

Le  deuxieme  relais  est  Ali  Masjid.  L'historie  suivante  donne 
rexplication  de  ce  nom,  anisi  que  de  ceux  des  autres  endroits, 
entre  le  premier  et  le  deuxieme  relais.  Dans  la  montagne,  entre 
ces  deux  relais,  demeurait  un  homme  nomme  Bakhtjarquiefcait  an 
grand  despote  et  un  tjran.  II  pillaifc  tous  les  voyageurs  de  cetto 
montagne  et  les  raolestait.  Les  habitants  de  cette  partie  du  paj's 
porterait  ce  fait  a  la  connaissance  du  Khalif  AH,  qui  etait  toujours 
pret  a  eviter  les  afflictions  aux  pauvres  et  a  aider  les  necessiteux. 
II  consentit  a  aller  a  cette  montagne  et  a  combattre  le  tyran 
Bakhtyar.  II  alia  a  cet  endroit  via  Qazni  et  Pichaver.  Etant 
informe  de  son  arrivee  Bakhtyar  jeta  nne  grande  pierre  a  Ali  qui 
evita  le  danger  en  piquant  des  deux  son  cheval.  Apres  avoir  gravi 
cette  montagne,  il  combatit  Bakhtyar  et  le  tua.  II  commen9ait  a 
faire  nuit.  Alors  Ali  en  descendant  de  cette  montagne  dit  sa  priere. 
Les  habitants  en  reconnaissance  de  ce  service  du  Khalife,  batireut 
sur  cette  place  de  priere  une  petite  Masjid  (c.  a.  d.  mosquee  on  place 
de  priere)  et  la  nommerent  Ali  Masjid.  En  consequence  1' endroit 
et  la  niontagne  aussi,  prirent  ce  nom.  On  nous  montre  encore  un 
petit  baciment  au  pied  de  la  forteressed'  Ali  Masjid  et  dit  que  c'est 
le  Masjid  d'AIi,  bati  sur  la  place  oii  il  dit  sa  premiere  priere  apres, 
la  guerre.     II  a  environ  sept  ou  huit  vergues  carrees. 

Voici  les  noms  des  etapes. 

1.  Ce  Bakhtyar  avait  une  femme  nommee  Khybri.  Elle  donna 
le  nom  de  Khybre  a  la  montagne  qui  commence  apres  qu'  ou  a 
quitte  Jamrud. 

2.  Apres  la  raort  de  Bakhtyar,  Ali  alia  ehez  Khybri  et  lui  dit  : 
Votre  mari  est  tue  manitenant.  Si  vons  quittez  votre  religion 
infidele  et  devenez  Mahometane,  je  me  marierai  avec  vous.  Khybri 
consentit.  En  conse'quence  I'endroit  est  appele  "  Shadi  Bakhtyar" 
c.  a.  d.  le  mariage  de  Bakhtyar. 

3.  Le  troisieme  relais  est  Lundi  Kotal,  qui,  dans  la  langue  des 
Afghans,  signifie  un  petit  (lundi)  village  (kote).  II  est  appele'  ainsi 
parcequ'  e'est  an  petit  endroit. 

4.  Dacca  ou  Lalpura. 

5.  Vaspar  c.  a.  d.  plus  grand.  Ainsi  nomme  parce  qu'  il  est  un 
village  plus  grand  que  Lundi  Kotal. 

6.  Barikao. 
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7.  Ali  Biigyan.  Gemot  signifie  le  "  Jardin  (bag)  d'Ali.''  On 
dit  que  c'etait  la,  dans  nn  jardin,  cju'Ali,  apr^s  la  bataillc  avec 
Baklitjai",  se  reposa. 

8.  Jalalabad  c.  a.  d.  un  endroit  qui  prospere  avec  triomphe. 
C'etait  la  qu'  un  roi  de  la  Daorani  djnastie  avait  gagnee  une 
"victoire. 

9.  Gundamak.  Ce  mot  est  un  diminutif  du  mot  persan  "  gan- 
diim  "  qui  signifie  ble.  Get  endroit  est  appele  "  Gundamak  "  c.  a. 
d.  un  petit  grain  du  ble,  parce(jue  sa  terra  a  la  eouleur  d'un  petit 
grain  de  ble. 

10.  Jagdalak  c.  a.  d.  orageux.  II  derive  ce  nom  parce  qu  il 
est  expose  aux  vents  forts  ou  orageux. 

11.  Latband  c.  a.  d.  celai  qui  arrete  (band)  les  vetements  (lat). 
G'est  un  endroit  ou  beaucoup  de  monde  va  en  pMerinage  (jiarat) 
il  la  tombe  d'un  saint  Mahometan  qui  j  est  enterre.  II  est  aussi 
convert  d'uu  grand  nombre  de  buissons  epineux.  Ces  buissoas  sais- 
issent  les  vestements  de  ceux  qui  ne  sont  pes  assez  pieux  et  qui  ne 
disent  pas  leurs  prieres  sinccrement  pros  de  la  tombe  de  ce  saint. 
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Pawn,  22. 
Pecorus,  167. 

Pejehkiar  (see  BfzShgar);  157. 
Percival,  170,  I70n,194,  I94n,  195. 
Persan,  197. 
Perse    (see  Persia),    25n,  7ln,  78n, 

197,  249,  250,  255,  25«,  261,  262. 
Perses  (see  Persians),  256,  259. 
Persia,  1,  4-6,  8,  10  U,  13,  14,  Ifi-lS, 
iiO,  23,   24,  33,   »j8n,  Tl,  72,    77-79, 
81-85,  91,  93,95,  100,101,  104,  lOs' 
111-113,  121,    145,   148,   149,  151, 
152,156,   158,   160,   165,    167,178, 
174,  194,  203,  209,   209d,  224,  235, 
237,  238,  249-251,  253n,  254,  254q, 
Persian  Empire,  2,  105, 113. 
Pewians.S,  16,  23,  26,    53,  56,  85,  92, 
99, 103,  lot,  107-M3,  120,  1?.0, 138, 
134,137,  138,   142,    143,  145,' 146, 
147,  149,  161,  152,  160. 
Persepolis,  2.  Hi,  151, 153, 
Peehawar,  261. 
PeshdMian,  9,  126,262. 
PesyAnsAi  (see  Peshin),  101. 
Peterson,  P.,  M. 
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Petit,  D.  M.,  366. 
Pettigrew,U4,l44n. 

Pbilomefeer,  96,  98. 
Picbaver,  261-263. 
Pinkerton,  72. 
.  Piffta,  27, 103. 

PiroB-i-  Bhapoor  (City),  171. 

Piroz-i-Sh^puran,  171. 

PirozIII..  250. 

Plato,  131,  132,134,247. 

Platonic  aeot,  113. 
Pliny,  105,  112,  173,  154. 
Plumptte  (Dr.),  34n,  40. 
Plutarch,  130, 183-135. 
Polo,  26,  28,  29. 
Pope  (J-  ^•)>  **• 
Popular  Tales,  45. 

Poms,  86. 

Poulad, 27. 

Potlrtsbasp,  182. 

Prayer  Book,  119. 

primum  Mobile,  56. 

Prince's  Band,  22. 

Prince  of  the  Captivity,  159. 

Prinsep,  82. 

Procopius,  158,  169. 

Ptolemy  (Ptobmee),  100,  185 

242. 
Pul-i-Kaisar,  21. 
Pambeditha,  159. 
Purandokht,  161. 
Purgatory,  33,  34,  36. 
Purgatory  (of  Dante),  35,  36. 
Purohitas,  210. 
Pnahen  (Pusheng),  149, 163, 
Pusheng  (ste  Bhideh),  \B1. 
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164. 


Ba^dir,  118. 

B4dhac&nt,  92. 

K6dj»tarangini,89,10a,1^6, 

Rag,  183. 


106. 


Ralbad,  173. 
Ragba,  181,  182. 
Ragoonath  Mandir,  104n. 
Rai,  191  (see  Ragha). 
Rakhsh.lOS. 

Bam,  143. 

Bftma,  98. 

Ramalochan  (Pandit),  210,  211. 

Riman,  171. 

B&mclyftn,  63,  98. 

Bam  Hormuz,  2,  6,  28,  178. 

Bam  Oharroasd,  151,  177. 

Kashna  (Railine),  143,  225. 

fiastam  (see  Rustam),  261. 

Rat'h,  92. 

RathafeshtSx,  117. 

Rauzat-as-Safa,  l77n. 

RAvad,  150,  173. 

B&vak,  117. 

BAvan,  53,  98. 

Bavan,  li9,  142. 

Bavendeh,  171. 

Rari,  98,  99. 

Bawlinson    (Sir    Henry),    U-I6,   18, 

105n,  127,  157,  158n,  160,  183u. 
Reb&t  (Bee  RAvad)  150,  173. 
Rebat  Firoazftbad,  178. 

Beham,  173. 
Behbar-iDini-Zarthoshti,  UO. 

Eei,  167. 

Beinaud,  169n,  202a. 

Beliques  of  Irish  Poetry,  54. 

Benan  (M.  Ernest),  261. 

Sesh,  156.  ,.    ,cfl 

Besh  Galntha  (Beab  Galatak),  156, 

157,  119,  160. 
Besh  Kalla,  155. 
Besh  Lakieh,  156. 
Besh  Metibta,  156. 

Rarorrectlon,  144, 145. 

Bevayet,207n,208n.220,22123ln 

Revue  des  Etudes  .Juives,  147,  loto, 

161n. 
Riley.  UBn,  I54n. 
Bobinson  (J.  H.),  238. 
Roger8(Mr.  A.),45,  46. 
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Eokh,  92. 

Romans,  7,  US,  200. 

Eoman  Empire,  242. 

Home,  11,114,  158,  164,  168. 

Eook  (see  Castle),  91,  92. 

Eot'h,  93. 

Eoud§,beh,  254. 

Kouin,  27. 

Roum,  25,  70,  245. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  183n. 

E.   G.  S.  (Joarnal),  In,  3u,  14n-l8n, 

150n. 
Euggieri  (Archbishop),  41. 
Euin  Dez,  253. 
Earn  (se«  Sairima),  244. 
Eustam  <Rustem),  15,   30,   47,  49,  50, 

53,  55—65, 101,  103,  104,  104n,  108, 

109,172,  173,  261. 
Eustam  (General),  171. 
Eustamgiri,  lOio. 


Saad  Wakhas,  171. 

Pabour  el  Djunoud  (see  Shapur  I.),  178. 

Sabour  Khv^st,  179,  l99. 

Sachan,  15(?n. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East ,  I0ln,112n, 
115n.  119,  liyu,  124,  123, 127, 128n, 
131,  134— 13tin,  145,  l47n,  148, 
I48n,  152n,  169a,  174,  179u,  181n, 
182n,  lS4n,  l86n,  195n,  213n.  218, 
2l9n,  221,  224n,  22.5n,  226a,  243n.' 
244n,  247,  248n,  351n,  2c2n,  253n. 

Sadarvan,  21. 

Sada^n  (see  Shangel),  102. 

Sadasvasena  (see  S under sena),  SO. 

Saddar,  101,  213,  251n. 

Saena  Ahum  Stud4n  (— Stuto),  122. 

Sab ft,  137. 

Saimtir,  202,  203,  20G, 

Saini,  128,  241—244,  240,  247. 

Sairimxi,  128,  2  [2,  244. 

Saklab  (sec  Slavs),  7G. 

BakheiM,  137 

Salivabana,  7  8 


Salsette,  2IU. 

Samangan,  55,  57. 

Samar,  151,  193—195. 

Samarcand  (Samarkand),    149,  ISl  — 

155,  193—195,243. 
Samargird  (see  Samareand),  193. 
8am  Nariman,  63,  107. 
Sandal,  78. 

Sandan  (see  Sindan),  107. 
Sandarz,  202. 
Sandhav,  204. 
Sangala  (see  Shangel),  78. 
Sangel  (Sankel),  see  Shangel. 
Sangama  (see  Sanjan),  215. 
Sanjan,  201,  203-209,  211,214,  215. 
Sanjana  Behman,  K.  H.,  201. 
Saujana  EdUji  (Dastur),  213. 
Sanjana  Peshotan  (Dastur),   93.  9-in, 

IPOa. 
Saon,  242. 

Saoshyant,  145,  259,  260.      * 
Sapor  (father  of  BehrSmlV.),  74. 
Sarakhs,  251,  252, 
Saram  (see  Sairima),  244. 
fcarandip,  203.      ' 
Sari,  209n. 
Sarita,  103. 

SarpSraka  (Surp&raka),  20J. 
Sarsar  (Sarsar),  I'JS. 
SarSLir,  IJO 
Sarv,  179,  191. 
Sarvaa,  191. 
Saisan,  115. 
Saasanian  Dynasty,    2,  5,  23,  52,  67, 

67n,  68,  82,95n,  lU,  128,  156,  247, 

254. 
Sftssanians,  2,  3,15,   72,  73,  84,  Hi, 

165,2:4,  236. 
Sasur,  150. 

Satis  ar  us   107.  ' 

Satadhru  (Satadru),  see  Satlej,  99. 
Satan,  40.  41. 
Satiran,  107. 
Satrapy,  105. 
Saturn,  36. 
Saurashtra.  82,  83, 
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Saurva,  135. 

SavalSu  (see  Sebilan),  181. 

SavrSn,  191. 

Scandinavians,  35. 

SchAd  Khosrn  Mustav^d,  167. 

Schamar(Schamr),  seeSamar,  151,193. 

Scotland,  54. 

Scylax,  106. 

Bebiian,  181, 

Seidan,  202,  203. 

Seimour(see  Saimnr),  205n. 

Seistan   19,  149,   150,    laOa,   172-174, 

184-186. 
Sekhem,  142. 
Selam(Selm),  243,  244. 
Selby  (Lieut.),  1,3,5,  7,  8, 13,14,  16-19. 
Seleucia,  158,  16S. 
Sem,  171. 
Semiran,  179, 191. 
Sendan, COln,  205. 
Sendjata,  209. 
Seneque, 97. 
Bepahbad,  164. 
Sepeos,  157n. 
Sepihnoud   (Sepinud),   72-74,    77,    T8, 

81,  84. 
Septa     Sindhu,    (see    Hapta  Hindu), 

99,  215. 
Serapti,  109. 
Seres,  244,  245. 
Setar-pAyak,  232. 
Seven  Wise  Masters,  45. 
Shadi  Baktyar,  263. 
Shagad,  103,10tn. 
Shah&rastaoi.  181. 
Shah-king,  96. 

Shah-N4meh,  9,  23,  30,  45,47,49-55, 
59,  71,  74,  79,  80,  101-103,  107,  126, 
151,  162,  164n,  170,  172,  173,  184, 
'l88,  191,  197,  197n,  243-245,  253, 
255,  262. 

SMhpuhar  (see  Shapur  II.),  119. 

Shab  Shetra,  9. 

Shaikh  Haji  Mahmad,  251. 

Shaikh  Maulana,  251. 

Sh£^kh  SulimaH,  4. 


Shim,  147, 148, 173, 185, 199,  200. 
Shangel  (Shankel),  74-78,  80,  81,  84, 

102,  237. 
ShapigAn,  112, 114,  119,  120, 152. 
Shapur  (Shapoor)  I„  2,   7-11,   15,21, 

24,  25,  30,  111,  113,    121,  123,  160, 

161, 164-166,  170,  175,  178,  179, 198. 
Sh.ipur  II..  30,  32,  113,  160,    1S5,  172, 

176,  177,  198,  199,  222. 
Shapur  (Sapur")  city,  79,  175,  177. 
Shapur  (of  Tazdagard),  166. 
Shapur  al  Acbar,  (see  Shapur  I.),  170. 
Shapur   Zolaktaf  (ste    Shapur    II.), 

5,119,  171. 
Shapurglrd,  178,  193. 
Shaspigan,  152-155. 
Shat-al-Arab,  3-6. 
Shatranj,  95,  96. 
Shatroiha-i-Airan,  147,     183,  1S5-187, 

190-192,  195,  197. 
Shatshashthj  (see  Salsette),  210. 
Shaui,  86. 

ShSyast  1^-  Shllyast,  248,  248n. 
Shea,  llOn,  155d,  164n,  195ii,  197n. 
Shideh,  27,  163,  19  7. 
Shin,  2+3. 

Sliiraz,  68,  151,  175,  ISO. 
Shiroyeh  (see  Kobad),  81, 
Shishin,  151. 

Shishin-dokht,  157,  159-161. 
Shinagar,  I04n. 
Shus,  151,  160,  161,  178. 
Shusan,  14,  160,  161. 
Shushan,  2,  14, 15,  161. 
Shuster  (see  Susa),  1-3,  6,  8-11,  18-16, 

21,  22, 151,  160,  161.  178. 
Siarash,  26-30,  45,  47-52,54,  1,>M53, 

253. 
Sifkan,  167,  168, 183. 
Sikandar  (see  Alexander),  153. 
Silh^ra  (Siiara),  201, 209-21 1, 213, 214, 
Silvestre  de   Sacy,    25n,   78n,   157n, 
162n,  163,    163n,  174n,  175,  175n, 
177n,  190n,  197. 
Simeon,  156. 
Simian  (SimrSn),  151,  179,  191. 
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Slmonists,  43. 

Sind,  74, 76,  78,  203, 205n,  205. 

SindAn,  201-207,  215,216. 

Sind&n  Konkan,  207. 

Sindhu  (see  Indas),  99, 100. 

Sindhust&n  (see  India),  100. 

SiadiMd,  45-47,49. 

Sindib&d  Nameh,  45,  46,  49-52,  54. 

Bindokht,  254. 

8ia  (SinsB)  (see  Baini),  341,  246,  &48. 

Sini,  243,  247. 

Sinik,  248. 

Sirst  (see  Chin  vat),  35. 

girias,  134. 

Slrkhan,  251, 

B!9tan  Outer,  150. 

Sistan  Proper,  150,  173. 

Sita,  83, 98. 

Slave,  169n. 

Slavs  (see  Saklab),  76. 

8myma,  133. 

Soana,  242. 

Soanes,  242. 

Sobla,  4. 

Sooi^te  Asiatique,  261. 

Sogdha,  105. 

Sogdiana,  105,  148,  153,  195. 

Sogdians,  105. 

Bogdo,  152. 

Soghdiane  (see  Bogdiana),  194> 

Sohrab,  5357,  60-65. 

Bomndt,  215. 

Bonbara,  204,  204n. 

Bonfareh  (Bonfaloh),  205. 

Sonq-el-Ahwas,  190. 

SopSra,  203,  204,  206,  207. 

Soparli  (of  Konkan),  207. 

Bora,  159. 

Soubareh,  205n. 

Boudabeh,  45,  48-53,  64, 

Sou-li-tchc,  249. 

Sooibah  (see  SftMra),  203. 

Spain,  85. 

8pendad&d  (see  AsfandiAr),  172. 

Spenta  Armaiti,  135. 

Sp»nta  Mainyu,  134. 


Spiegsl,  99n,  100,  118,  124,  127,  179d, 

ISln,  213,  225n,  226n,  242. 
Sraosh,  34,  38.  39,  143. 
Sri  Bhabbana  SrethtU,  211. 
BriSthanaca,  210. 
Stakhar  (see  Istayiar),  151,  176. 
Btakhar-i-Papakan,  153. 
Stein  (Prof.),  19. 

Strabo  (Strabon),  180,  300,  200n,  242. 
Sualtbacb,  54. 

Bobara,  202-204,  20Sn,  207,  216. 
Suez,  106. 
Suez  Canal,  106n. 
Safara  (Sdiala),  206n,  207,  215. 
Bnfarefa,  205. 
Sugdha,  195. 
Sun,  36. 
Sandersena,  81. 
Barabaya,  20S. 
Surak  (see  Sogdiana),  148. 
Surat,  216. 
BurbSrah,  202, 
Burendra,  103,  104. 
Suritt,  147. 
BQrlstSn  (see  Bham'),  147,  US. 

sas,  15. 

Susa  (see  Shustar),  2,  13-15,  17,  160. 

Susan,  14,  15,  160,  161. 

Susiana,  14,  15. 

Snaiane,  7 In. 

Sntlej,  99. 

Syria,  147,  172,  185,  199,200. 


Tabari,  71,  78,  79a,  128, 149,  151,  162, 
155, 155n,  157,  157n,  160, 163n-166, 
170-177n,  180,  185,  ISfin,  192-I95u. 

Tabeh,  205n. 

Tabristan  (Tabaristan),  111,  H8-l'l7, 
121,  150,  152n,  164,  166, 182. 

Tabia,  242. 

Tahmurag  (see  Taimuras),  17S,  184. 

Taimur,  2,  21 . 

Taimuraie,  15S,  165. 

Takbma  Urupa  (see  Taknuras),  184. 
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Takhtaritus,  93. 

Takht-i-Solomon,  104n. 

Tal&k,  8. 

Talhend,  80— S9,  93. 

Tamar,  194. 

Tamra-sena,  79. 

T4na,  215,  216. 

Tanbuk,  1V7, 

T'ang,  249. 

Tanpak,  177. 

Tansar,  111—118,120—123,    136,  127, 

129,  130,  152n,  154,  247. 
Tao8ar(8ee    Tansar),  113,    114,  115, 

184. 
Tarikh-i-Guxideb,  187 
Tarshiz,  109. 
Ta-tB'in,  249. 
Taylor,  133. 
TSz,  126,  179, 
Taii  (see  Arabs),  126. 
T&zikaiis,  224. 
Taziks  (see  Arabs),  133,  148. 
Tchandrabbaga  (see  Chenaub),  99 . 
Tohemina,  15,  55,  ,57. 
Tehmuras    (see  Taimnras   and  Tab- 

muras),  198. 
Tehmuras  D.  Ankleaaria,     109,  148n, 

313,  219,  252n. 
Telang,  K.T.,  201n,  211,  211n,  213. 
Tevishi,  142. 

Tbahomers  (see  Taimuras),  165. 
Thaisfoan  (see  Gtesiphon),  1U7. 
Thanft,201,  SOln,  210. 
Theodaret,  158. 
Tbeodogias  (Younger),  158. 
TbomsB  (S),  72,  82n,  l.>5a. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  36, 
Thoth,  143. 

Thrayarana  (see  Athravan),  512,  21 S. 
Thsin,  246,248n. 
Thsin  Valley,  247 
Tigris,  4—6, 18, 126,  138, 168, 171n. 
Tira,  200. 
Tiri,  179. 

Tlridates,114, 173. 
Tisbtrya,  134. 


Tobba  Abon  Karib,  151, 193, 
Tobba-el-Acbar  (Toba-el-Akba-),  151, 

195n. 
Tora-Karp,  200, 
Tons-i-Sifkan  (see  ^Ctesiphon),    168, 

183. 
Tousphon  (see  Cteaipkon),  167. 
Touj,  151. 
Touje,  177. 

Tous  (see  Tus),  167,  168,  183. 
Towfer  of  Silence,  226  n. 
Transoxania,  50,  182. 
Travels  in   Persia,    73n,    74n,   8 In, 

109n,  llOn,  155n, 175a, 180n. 
Troy(Troye),  98. 
Troyer(Mr.),  99,  102, 103,  llOn,  164a, 

197n. 
Tsin,  a46n. 
Tsoo,  246n, 
Tsong-Tch'cfek'o.  250. 
Tubba'h  Abu  Kurrub,  128. 
Xughazf  hai,  252,  252n. 
Tuirya,  244. 
Tftlishar,  215. 
Tur,  191,  243,  244, 
Turin,  55,  57,  81,  101,  102,   13S,  162, 

164,  191,237,244,  246,  2.'J3. 
Turanians,  27,  28,  103.  138,  173, 
Turkestan,  79,  173.  242,  245,  24:8. 
Turkey,  4,  148. 
Turkish  Dominions,  6, 
Turks,  63,  121. 
Tus  (hero),  164, 197. 
Tus  (city)   149,  164, 197, 
Tusfoun  (see  Ctesiphou),  183. 
Tus-i-Rarak-i-Sifkan,  183. 


Ugolino  (Count),  41. 

Uisneach,  54. 

Ujjaij,  83. 

Ujjayini  (see  Gojen),  81. 

Ulai,  14. 

Ulia,21. 

Ulst«r,  64,  66, 67,  S8,  60. 
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Unvala,  M.  R,.  207a,  208ii,  214n,  350. 

Underworld,  139,  141. 

Urvadhs,  19. 

UrxSna,  138,  192. 

Ushidao,  19,  20. 

Ushidarena,  181. 

Ushidhan,  19. 

Ustavaiti,  19, 


Va^trya,  117. 

Vagker^ta  (see  SeistSn),  185,  186. 

VaMram-avjiud,  150,  171. 

VAhram  ShSd,  223. 

Vahraran,  68. 

Vaishyas,  212. 

VakhshApur,  118. 

Valerian,  2,  7,  9,  10,  21,  24,  160,  164, 
165n. 

Valkhash  (see  Vologeses  J.).  112—114, 
121—123,  130,  133,  136,  247. 

Valley  of  the  Nile,  146. 

Vandu,  178. 

Vandu-i-ShSpuhar,  151,  16,4,  178,  199- 

Varanes  III.,  174, 

Varanes  (Behram  IV.),  174. 

Vardanis,  16S. 

VarliarSn  (see  Behr&m),  CO. 

Vaspur,  263. 

Vataylles,  98. 

Vazra,  143. 

Vedas,  99,  100. 

Veh, 151,  179. 

Veh-Artashir,  151,  175. 

Veh-ShSpur,  17G. 

Vendidad,  43,  99,  99n,  105,  llln,  114, 
ll5n,  118,  119,  122,  135,  136,  140, 
142,  155,  163,  179,  179n,  181, 
182,  185,  183u,  186,  195n,  196n, 
197,  217,  218,  2i:o.  225n,  226n,  242, 
266, 258. 

Venus,  36. 

Verethragna,  80. 

Vesudhva,  102. 

Vicrama,  79,  83. 


VioranjAditya  (see  GaAhia),78, 79,  83. 

Vierge,  92. 

Vin-i-Artashir  (see  Nard),  95n. 

Vip^e,  99. 

Vipasa,  99. 

VirSf  (see  Ardai-VirAj^,  32—44. 

VirSf-Nameh,   31,   32,   43,  43u,  112ti, 

124,  125, 140,   141,  143,   154,  228n', 

239n. 
Virgil,  34,  35. 
Virgin  (Blessed),  37,  38. 
Vishnu,  107. 
Vishnusarman,  85. 
Vish-Shapuhar,  151,  164,  175,176. 
Vishtasp   (Vista^pa),  20,36,  38,129, 

152,  1:3,  153n,  186. 
Vishtasp  Yasht,  139,  218. 
Vitasta  (see  Jhelum),  99,  I'OO. 
Vizarish,  22. 
Vohnraano,  133. 
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Wilson,  lOS-lOV. 
Windischmann  (Dr.),  218,  243. 
VVogho  (see  Chimiat),  35. 
Wolff  (Sir  H.  D.),  1. 
World,  33. 


Xa,  145. 
Xerxeg,  105, 


Ya^na,  137,  138,  143,  217. 

Yafet,  187. 

Yahoudeb  (aee  Ispahan),  161,  163. 

YahoudgAn  (Bee  Jews),  15G. 

Yahoudgan  Shah,  138,  159. 

Yakout,  155,  162,  ia3,  16fi,  IfiGn,  l<i7, 

167ii,  168,  173, 175, 175n,  177n;179n, 

ISO,  i87,  190, 199,  200. 
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Yaman  (see  Yemen),  200. 
Yazdagard  I.  1 

Yazdagard  of  Shapuhar    j      '/''^  ^^' 
Yaz(lagard-i-Bazebgar        )-  J 

Yazdegird    (father       of  j  ^^'■^'     ^'*"' 

BehramGour),  j  i'",  i.i. 

Yazdagard  (last),  103,  106,  171,   207, 

234,  249n. 
Yazads,  231. 

Yazatas,  134,  136,  138,  143,  226. 
Yazdashir,  175. 
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Zabool,  58. 
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ZM-Sparam,  174,  231,  351. 

Zainigau,  127, 138. 

Zamy^d  Yasht,  19,  127,259. 

Zand,  113,  114. 

Zaudic  (see  Zeudic). 

Zand-i-Vohuman  Yasht,  219,  353d. 

Zand  Pahlavi  Glossary.    lo2n,    153, 

153n,  230n. 
Zangharis,  224. 
Zangis,  233. 
Zanzibar,  223,  224. 
Zarang  (see  Dooshak),  150,  185. 
Zaranga,  185. 
Zaranj,  174,  185. 

Zarathusht,      »  Spitamda,  53,  74,  182, 
Zarathnshtna, )      217,  249. 
Zardah  Koh.  3. 
Zarenj,  186,  187. 
Zarenumaiti,  19. 
Zarinji,  185. 
Zarir,  185. 

Zarthosht  (son  of  Aderbad),  223. 
Zarthosht  Mmeh,  109,  203. 
Zarzad,  x 

Zarzaj,  ^seeDuzako.  186,  187. 
Zarzak, ' 

Zavoul  (Zaboul),  173. 
ZavulastSn    (see    Zaboulistan),  150. 
Zendak-i-purmarg     (see    Ahri  man), 

183. 
Zend  Avesta,    llln,  119,     120,   127, 

129n,  184n,  241n— 243a,  347. 
Zendic,  182n,  248, 
Zindeh  Rud,  3. 
Zinet-el-Medjalis,  175. 
Zing-i-Siak  Posht,  233. 
Zin-rud,  3. 
Zizan,  166. 
Zohak  (see  Azi   Dahaka),   127,    128, 

153n,  169,  183,184. 
Zoroaster,  36,  38,  llo,  112,122,123. 

129,  144n,  152,  153,  156,   180—182, 

221,  347—249,351,  353,   256, 
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131,  133,  135. 136,  173,  248,  250.  169n,   170, 170a,  173a,  174ii,  176tt, 
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Addenda  et  Corrigenda. 


Page  II.,  line 

„  H.    „ 

u  II.     » 

,.  II.  .. 

„  1  „ 

7 

„  11  » 

„  15  ..  6 

„  16  „ 

ji  18  ,} 

„  20  „ 

„  71  „ 

}>  88  „ 

„  90  „ 

„  95  „ 

,1  98  „ 

„  113  „ 

„  120  „ 

„  125  „ 

„  126  „ 

„  134  „ 

„  135  „ 

„  135  „ 

„  140  „ 

»  141  .. 

„  143  „ 
..143  „ 

„  I43n  „ 

.,  153  „ 

„  163  .. 

„  165  .. 

„  167  .. 

.,  178  „ 

,.  182  „ 

„  183  „ 

„  183n  „ 

„  185  „ 

„  185  „ 

„  195n  „ 

„  197  .. 

„  200  „ 


21,  for 

un                    1 

read  nne. 

19     „ 

etapes 

». 

etapes. 

20     „ 

Nouvembre 

„ 

NoTembre. 

21     „ 

8erie 

I. 

S^rie. 

1  omif  President. 

17  for 

Edressa 

»> 

Edesaa. 

15     „ 

Ahrimnani 

„ 

Abrimani. 

&10  „ 

Kuran 

» 

Karun. 

27    .. 

quite 

1. 

quiet. 

34    „ 

KaritinanJ 

.» 

Kantflnand. 

18     „ 

Kharennghaiti  „ 

Kharenanghaitii 

38    „ 

favourite 

„ 

favorite. 

15    „ 

Adviced 

» 

Advised. 

29    „ 

Solder 

»> 

Soldier. 

25     „ 

Shtranj 

»» 

Shatranj. 

23    „ 

IlUad 

u 

Diad. 

24    „ 

detail 

„ 

detailed. 

2    „ 

reunir 

t. 

reunir. 

34  ,„ 

a 

>» 

an.* 

37     „ 

a 

». 

an. 

39    „ 

oiny 

.1 

only. 

11     „ 

greque 

„ 

grecque. 

12    „ 

juivs 

1. 

juifs. 

18    „ 

immorta 

») 

immortal. 

5    „ 

Foster 

<> 

Dastur. 

20    „ 

Aanubia 

)) 

Anubis. 

29    „ 

Superintenta 

l> 

Superintends, 

4  omit  of* 

12 /or 

Zoriran 

>» 

Zariran. 

12    „ 

a 

u 

a. 

15    ,. 

piqiie 

1. 

pique. 

18     „ 

Macoudi 

)) 

Magoudi. 

17 

y.^ 

jJ^.^ 

24    „ 

plendour 

>I 

splendour. 

28    „ 

sshe 

l» 

she. 

1     .. 

AiyadgM 

» 

Aiyadg^r. 

20    „ 

Maliomedanl 

>. 

Mahomedan. 

21     „ 

Orienta 

>. 

Oriental. 

3    >. 

Acrab 

») 

Acbar. 

25     „ 

AfrasiAbu 

l> 

Afrasiab. 

22     „ 

personaee 

.» 

personage. 

ADDENDA   ET  COEEIGENDA. 


Page  200,  line 

)  23, 

for  Shatroitra, 

read  Shatroiha. 

„    200n  „ 

5 

„     Strobo 

» 

Strabo. 

„    204n„ 

2  &  9  „     Joubept 

s> 

Jaubert. 

„    205    „ 

9 

,,    qce  ae 

>i 

ce  que. 

„    207    „ 

24 

.,     Yozdajisd 

>t 

Yezdajird. 

M    207n  „ 

4 

„    Dor^b 

>» 

DSrab. 

,>    215     „ 

26 

,,     bSrdrad 

» 

Bardrud. 

,.    220     „ 

16 

„    angles 

» 

angels. 

,.     221n  „ 

6 

„    maning 

>.' 

naming. 

„    221n  „ 

14 

„     La  second 

» 

Le  second. 
1  , 

..    222    „ 

21 

^oo^i^^ 

;,     223     „ 

34 

„    had 

» 

was. 

„    333n  „ 

4  add  is  after  It. 

„    239     „ 

17  for  at  depioted 

>» 

as  depicted. 

„    242n  „ 

2 

„    Bleek 

i> 

Bleeck. 

„    250n  „ 

1 

„     Fevrier 

i» 

Fevrier. 

„    251     „ 

11 

„     Bkaikh 

»> 

Shaikh. 

»    252    „ 

8 

^^ 

(Wey 

.,    253    „ 

9 

■«■ 

^ 

„    252n  „ 

1 

,,    Berbier 

»* 

Bar  bier. 

„     253    „ 

28 

,,     Eiiiu 

>> 

Enin 

31 

^^ 

^" 

,.    253    „ 

31 

^-ti 

0>«M^J 

„    255     „ 

6 

„    Menyard 

1' 

Meynard. 

,.    258    „ 

15 

e)*» 

^il 

„    259    „  5  &  8 

„    receptacle 

1) 

receptacle. 

*    259    „ 

22 

5J|i»^Ji^)j4 

•  ii\ii^n 

»    261    „ 

6 

,.     a 

't 

a. 

M    261    „ 

10 

«    yoyagant 

}> 

Yoyageant. 

,.    26ln  „ 

1 

„    Hniti^me 

>) 

Huitieme. 

4 

„    Helas  ... 

» 

Helas. 

»    262    „ 

7 

„    deuxieme 

» 

deuxieme. 

„     263    „ 

17 

,,    fete 

!> 

fete. 

.,     262    „ 

32 

»    leys 

'1 

les. 

»    263     „ 

9 

„    aallera 

>l 

a  aller  h. 

„     263    „ 

20 

»     oii 

») 

ou. 

>,     263    „ 

22 

„    etapes 

» 

etapes. 

■,     263     „ 

23 

,,    nominee 

» 

nommee. 

»     263     „ 

33 

„    parceqii 

i> 

parceqnei 

.-     264    „ 

17 

„    pes 

» 

pas. 
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